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PREFACE 


I began to work on this project after learning of a contentious debate 
between S. Pines and S.M. Stern over the section on Christianity in 
c Abd al-Jabbar’s (d. 415/1025) Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa (Confirmation 
of the Proofs of Prophecy). This debate demonstrated how different 
methodologies and ideologies can lead two exceptionally competent 
scholars to wildly different opinions on the same text. The debate was 
also a sad affair. It marked the end of a friendship, and, as Stern 
died not much later, there was no chance of reconciliation between 
the two scholars. 

As I began my research into the Tathbit, I imagined that the goal 
of my project would be reconciliation, if not of the two scholars, 
then of their theories. Yet it soon became clear that the section on 
Christianity in the Tathbit was important in ways that far surpassed 
the bounds of the Pines-Stern debate. They, and those that have 
later entered this debate, focus on the question of Judaeo-Christian 
influence on this work. Yet the section on Christianity in the Tathbit 
is no less important for what it reveals of the thought of c Abd al- 
Jabbar and of the milieu in which he lived. 

I begin the present work by analyzing the Pines-Stern debate and 
then move on to the biography of c Abd al-Jabbar and the histori¬ 
cal and demographical nature of his milieu. I continue with a descrip¬ 
tion of c Abd al-Jabbar’s critique of Christianity in the Tathbit. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar argues that Christians changed the religion of Jesus (Islam) 
and created Christianity in its place. He does so by examining 
Christian scripture, Christian history, and his Christian contempo¬ 
raries. On the surface, then, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s writing is exegetical, 
historical and sociological. At a deeper level, however, it is marked 
by the themes of the Qur’an and the methods of kalam. In the sec¬ 
ond half of the present work I examine the sources of ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s work, both Muslim and non-Muslim. In this way I describe 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s writing on Christianity in the context of the larger 
Muslim-Christian conversation. 

It is this conversation, incidentally, that has remained on my mind 
throughout my research. While ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s writing on Christianity 
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is by no means irenic, it is both intellectually sophisticated and candid. 
The reader of the Tathbit will have no doubt about c Abd al-Jabbar’s 
religious positions. Muslim-Christian dialogue today, meanwhile, is 
often intellectually sophisticated but not always candid. The present 
work, then, may be a service for what it reveals of the sources of 
Muslim thought on Christianity. In my analysis, I address two ques¬ 
tions: What are the reasons behind, and what are the methods of, the 
Islamic critique of Christianity? These questions are as relevant for 
the contemporary Muslim-Christian conversation as they are for the 
conversation of c Abd al-Jabbar’s day. 

If the present work does indeed make a contribution to that con¬ 
versation, it will be above all due to those who have supported me 
and my research during its composition. The basis for this work is 
a doctoral dissertation at Yale University, written under Prof. Gerhard 
Bowering. His direction was critical to its success, as was the guidance 
of the other members of my dissertation committee: Prof. Frank Griflel 
of Yale and Fr. Sidney Griffith of Catholic University of America. 
Fr. Griffith also taught me to appreciate the importance of personal 
values and character to intellectual life. In this regard I cannot but 
mention Leslie Brisman of the English Department of Yale, who 
taught me all that I know about being a teacher, above all that it 
is a vocation of service and devotion. My colleagues were a source of 
great emotional and academic support, especially Suleiman Mourad 
of Middlebury College and Mojtaba Akhlaghi of Qom, Iran. Mean¬ 
while, in the Middle East I benefited greatly from the guidance of 
Prof. Samir Khalil Samir of Universite Saint Joseph and Prof. Manfred 
Kropp of the Orient-Institut der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, both of whom helped me to appreciate the connection 
between the issues involved in the present work and Muslim-Christian 
relations today. 

As this project grew from a dissertation into a book, I found a 
new source of support in my colleagues of the Theology Department 
at Notre Dame University. The chair of the department, Prof. John 
Cavadini, has been both a mentor and an inspiration to me. At the 
same time, many problems in the present work were corrected, and 
many improvements made, through the careful editors and review¬ 
ers of EJ. Brill. I am obliged to Wadad Kadi of the University of 
Chicago for her advising and mentoring, which went far beyond that 
called for by her role as a co-editor of this series, “Islamic History 
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and Civilization.” Of course, none of this work would have been 
possible without my family, who have encouraged me and supported 
me from kindergarten through graduate school and beyond. Finally, 
I would like wholeheartedly to thank my wife, who even on the 
darkest days has been the light of my life. 



CHAPTER ONE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITIQUE OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
AND THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN THESIS 


“Our conclusion is then that the story of the Romanization of 
Christianity, due to the apostasy of the majority of the early disciples, 
then of Paul, and finally of the self-interested conversion of Constantine, 
was invented by a Muslim, most likely an ex-Christian, who took as 
his point of departure the New Testament account of the early church 
and of Paul’s career, probably used some motives from a Jewish leg¬ 
end about Paul, but gave free reins to his scurrilous fancy.” 

- S.M. Stern, “ c Abd al-Jabbar’s Account of How Christ’s Religion 
was Falsified by the Adoption of Roman Customs,” 184-5. 

“The case for the survival of the Judaeo-Christian tradition thus rests 
entirely on the Judaeo-Christian writings, in particular the account pre¬ 
served by c Abd al-Jabbar.” 

— P. Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm,” 94. 

In the 1950’s an expedition of Egyptian researchers sent by the Arab 
League catalogued and filmed a large number of early Islamic man¬ 
uscripts in Yemen. Among these were several works of the Mu'tazili 
Qadi and mutakallim c Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), 1 including the 
greater part of c Abd al-Jabbar’s magnum opus, the Mughni (“Summa”). 
The subsequent pubbcation of this opus (a project overseen, formally 
at least, by Taha Hussein), produced a surge of interest in c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s theological doctrine and that of the Mu'tazila in general. Two 
monographs on c Abd al-Jabbar’s thought later appeared, 2 although most 
of the scholarly attention was focused on what he preserved of the 
thought of earlier generations of Mu'tazili scholars. c Abd al-Jabbar 
soon became known as “the great ‘compiler’ of the Mu'tazili ideas.” 3 


1 See Khalil Nami, al-Ba‘tha al-misriyya li-taswir al-makhtutat al-arabiyya (Cairo: n.p., 
1952), 15. 

2 G. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism: the Ethics of c Abd al-Jabbar (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1971); J. Peters, God’s Created Speech: a Study in the Speculative Theology of the MuHazili 
Qadi l-qudat (Leiden: Brill, 1976). 

3 Peters, 14. 
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All of this was taking place contemporaneously with a rise of inter¬ 
est in another work by ‘Abd al-Jabbar (preserved this time in Istanbul, 
not in Yemen), the Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa (Confirmation of the Proofs 
of Prophecy ). 4 In this case, the interest was among a different set of 
scholars and for a different set of reasons. In the mid-1960’s the 
British scholar S.M. Stern went to Istanbul and sought out the 
manuscript of the Tathbit, hoping to find information in it on the 
Isma'Tliyya. 5 Yet it was something else therein that captured Stern’s 
interest: a long section of the text (120 pages in the printed edition, 
pp. 91—210) devoted to anti-Christian polemic. 6 With this critique 
‘Abd al-Jabbar provides something exceptional: an Islamic vision of 
Christian origins. 

I refer to this critique as the Critique of Christian Origins, a descriptive 
title that I have coined; it is not a translation of a phrase that ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar himself uses. It also does not imply that this section is an 
independent work that circulated by itself. Rather, it is a section of 
the Tathbit that ‘Abd al-Jabbar incorporates into his discussion of the 
datiTil (“proofs”) of Muhammad’s prophethood. However, the Critique 
of Christian Origins (henceforth Critique) is clearly marked off from the 
rest of the text with ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s opening statement: “Another 
chapter on [Muhammad’s] signs and marks: His report about the 
Christians and Christian teachings. . .” (p. 91, 11. 10—11). ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar then proceeds with a lengthy critique of Christian doctrine, 
scripture, history and practice, which ends abruptly on p. 210 of the 
printed edition, where he enters into a refutation of opposing Islamic 
schools. This section stands out as an extraordinary excursus from 
the rest of the text, which is otherwise a slra (biography) of Muhammad 
(with the exception of a concluding section against the Isma'TlT Shi‘a). 
Although only a section of a book, it is longer than almost all pre¬ 
ceding Islamic anti-Christian polemics, with the exception of Abu 
‘Isa al-Warraq’s (d. ca. 247/861) work. 

When Stern left Istanbul, he met with the Russian/Israeli scholar 
S. Pines in order to discuss the Tathbit. The two decided to split up 


4 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Kanm ‘Uthman, 2 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-‘Arabiyya, 1966). 

5 He was encouraged to do so by H. Ritter’s description of the text in “Philologika,” 
Der Islam 18 (1929), 42. 

6 By “polemic” or “polemical” in the present work I intend the deconstruction 
of an opposing view. By “apology” or “apologetical” I intend the defense of one’s 
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the analysis of the text. According to sources close to Pines with 
whom I have spoken, and as implied by Pines’ own assertion, 7 it 
was agreed that he would work on the Critique while Stern would 
work on the anti-Isma'IlT material at the end of the Tathblt. In fact, 
however, both scholars focused their research on the Critique. Pines 
quickly published a provocative monograph, The Jewish Christians of 
the Early Centuries of Christianity according to a New Source, which elicited 
a sharp rebuke from Stem. With this their cooperation, and their 
friendship, ended. 8 This episode went on simultaneously with the rise 
of ^a/flOT-oriented studies on c Abd al-Jabbar’s Mughm, and the two 
groups of scholars never communicated. In this way two different 
problems related to the Critique arose: the Stern/Pines debate and 
the apparent conflict between the ‘Abd al-Jabbar of the Critique and 
c Abd al-Jabbar of the Mughm. 

In the present work I will address both of these problems. By 
investigating the sources and strategies that shape the Critique I will 
argue, against Pines and with Stern, that it is not a heterodox Islamic 
text. I will also attempt to make sense of the Critique’ s apparent 
conflict with the Mughm, with reference to the specific context in 
which ‘Abd al-Jabbar wrote the former work, and to the internal 
clues that explain why he wrote it. While eliminating some of the 
mystery surrounding this text, I will nonetheless emphasize its extra¬ 
ordinary quality. The Critique displays the sectarian milieu of the 
Islamic world of late 4th/10th century Iran, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Mu'tazili 
intellectual heritage and his ingenious ability to craft arguments. For 
this reason ‘Abd al-Jabbar should emerge from the present work as 
a more remarkable figure than ever. 


7 “Stem chose to study the latter portion of the MS which deals in a very hos¬ 
tile spirit with the Isma'ili sect. ... It was my task to explore the first half.” The 
Jewish Christians of the Early Centuries of Christianity According to a New Source (hence¬ 
forth: Jewish Christians) (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
1966), 2. See the brief but favorable review of L. Prijs, JDMG 118 (1968), 176. 

8 According to G. Stroumsa: “Pines started his research in this field with his 
major discovery of the discussion of Jewish Christian theological tenets in a text of 
c Abd al-Jabbar. This discovery brought Pines some fame outside scholarly quarters, 
and with it much sadness, when a violent polemic erupted.” See G. Stroumsa’s 
preface to The Collected Works of Shlomo Pines Volume IV: Studies in the History of Religion 
(Jerusalem: Magnes, 1996). R. Walzer, meanwhile, comments that this affair “sad¬ 
dened [Stern’s] life during the years 1966-1969.” See “Samuel Stern: In Memoriam,” 
Israel Oriental Studies 2 (1972), 13. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


1.1. The Judaeo-Christian Thesis 

S. Pines opens his book on the Critique by describing ‘Abd aljabbar’s 
text as “an Arabic manuscript which is not what it purports to be.” 9 
Pines found the Critique to be fundamentally unlike other Islamic 
writings on Christianity. He initially theorized that this could be 
explained by the unique historical situation of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s day, 
when Sunni Islam was hard pressed between the Byzantines in the 
northwest and the Fatimids in the southwest. But this explanation 
still left him with an “uneasy feeling that the anti-Christian chapter 
[of the Tathbtt, i.e. the Critique\ represented an enigma of some kind.” 10 
The answer to this enigma, Pines ultimately concluded, is that ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar did not write the Critique, he borrowed it from an unknown 
Judaeo-Christian community. * 11 This moment of conviction was a 
watershed in the career of Pines. From this point on, Pines, who 
had already contributed ground-breaking work on questions of Jewish, 
Christian, Muslim (Sunni and ShlT, particularly IsmaTli) and Hindu 
theology and philosophy, devoted himself in large part to the quest 
for Judaeo-Christianity. 12 It was the Critique that formed the center 
of this quest. 

Pines’ argument that the Critique is based on a Judaeo-Christian 
text rests above all on two elements that appear in it. The first is 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s insistence that Jesus came to confirm the Mosaic 


9 Pines, Jewish Christians, 1. 

10 Pines, Jewish Christians, 2. 

11 Pines’ approach to the text, namely his ‘Judaeo-Christian thesis,” gained atten¬ 
tion from the popular press, leading to an article in the Jerusalem Post (“10th Century 
Text Sheds New Light on Christianity” [June 22, 1966]) and in a Dutch maga¬ 
zine: “Belangrijke Ontdekking over de Oorsprong van het Christendom,” Elsevier 
(November 19, 1966). 

12 According to G. Stroumsa, “The history of religion in general, and Christian 
origins in particular, seem to have fascinated Pines more and more in his later 
years.” See G. Stroumsa’s preface to The Collected Works of Shlomo Pirns. Pines’ schol¬ 
arship on the subject includes: the aforementioned Jewish Christians', “Israel My 
Firstborn and the Sonship of Jesus, a Theme of Moslem Anti-Christian Polemics,” 
Studies in Mysticism and Religion (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1967), 177-90; “Judeo-Christian 
Materials in an Arabic Jewish Treatise,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research 35 (1967), 187-217; “Notes on Islam and on Arabic Christianity and Judaeo- 
Christianity,” JSAI 4 (1984), 135-52; “Studies in Christianity and in Judaeo-Christianity 
Based on Arabic Sources,” JSAI 6 (1985), 107-61; and “Gospel Quotations and 
Cognate Topics in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Tathbit,” JSAI 9 (1987), 195-278. All of the 
above are re-printed in the section entitled “Judaeo-Christianity” of The Collected 
Works of Shlomo Pines Volume IV: Studies in the History of Religion. 
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Law, not to abrogate it, and his condemnation of Christians for not 
following it. 13 Pines comments: 

It is, to my mind, quite inconceivable that a Moslem author, who cer¬ 
tainly regarded the Mosaic Law as having been abrogated by 
Mohammed, should constandy attack the Christians for not obeying 
the Old Testament commandments which he believed to have been 
rescinded by divine decree (Jewish Christians , 8). 

The second element is ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s declaration that the language 
of Christ was Hebrew, and that the Christians abandoned it as “a 
trick and a plot” ( Tathblt , 154). According to Pines, the Critique has a 
“preoccupation with the Hebrew language” 14 that hardly becomes 
an Islamic mentality. 

Simply put, Pines considered it impossible that a Muslim would be 
so interested in the Mosaic Law and the Hebrew language. He then 
followed the famous dictum of Sherlock Holmes: “When you have 
eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, however improbable, 
must be the truth.” Thus the author of the Critique must be a Jew 
who believes in the Mosaic Law and that Hebrew is a sacred lan¬ 
guage, and a Christian who believes that Jesus was the Christ; in 
other words, a Judaeo-Christian. 

To be fair, I have over-simplified the matter. Pines does point to 
other elements in the Critique to support his thesis, such as, first, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s comment that “a group [fariq] of them, who are the elite, 
believe that their Lord is a Jew, the son of a Jew, bom from a Jew, and 
that his mother is a Jewish woman” (p. 199). 15 Pines, who translates 


13 “Christ read his prayers as the prophets and the Israelites did so both before 
him and in his era [omit the second ft zamanihi ] when they read from the word 
of God, from the statement of God in the Tawrat and the Psalms of David” ( Tathbit , 
p. 148). Also: “[Christ] never took Sunday as the feast, nor did he ever build a 
church {bi c dj. He did not annul the Sabbath, even for one hour. He never ate pork, 
but forbade it and cursed those who ate it, just as the prophets did before him” 
(p. 149); and “By my life, Christ did not act like us in any way his whole life long. 
The same goes for his disciples after him, who [read L-i for Li of edition, ms. 91v] 
required the law of the Tawrat” (p. 193). 

14 Jewish Christians, 20. 

15 Pines shows no interest in the context of this passage, which is ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
larger argument that Christians leave Mary open to the charge of fornication. This 
passage leads Crone to similar conclusions, see “Islam, Judaeo-Christianity and 
Byzantine Iconoclasm,” JSAI 2 (1980), 74. Stem (in his “Quotations from Apocryphal 
Gospels in ‘Abd al-Jabbar,” Journal of Theological Studies 18 [April 1967], 51) sees 
nothing in this passage other than the fact that ‘Abd al-Jabbar knew some Christians 
who deny the Virgin Birth. 
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fanq as “sect,” suggests in Jewish Christians that these are Judaeo- 
Christians and identifies them with a Jewish group named by Sa'adya 
(d. 331/942) that considers Jesus to be a Prophet. 16 Second, c Abd 
al-Jabbar quotes Exodus 4:22 in his argument against the divine son- 
ship of Jesus, 17 which Pines identifies as a typical Jewish strategy. 18 
Third, Pines maintains that the parallel which c Abd al-Jabbar draws 
between Constantine and Ardashir, the pre-Islamic Persian ruler, 
could not have been made without the help of a pre-Islamic text. 19 

Pines also argues that c Abd al-Jabbar’s account of Paul in the 
Critique is based in part on the biography of Peter in the Greek 
Christian text Martyrion ton Hagibn Apostolon e Petrou kai Paulou. 20 The 
parallels between the two works are, Pines admits, thematic and not 
literal. 21 In the Martyrion, Peter wins the conversion of Nero’s wife 
and two other prominent women, while in the Critique (Tathblt , 157) 
Paul has influence over the wife of the emperor (who is identified 
as Nero, p. 160) and Roman women ( Tathblt , 157). In the Martyrion, 
Peter is accused of being a magician, while in the Critique ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar reports that Paul “enamored [the Romans] by carrying out 
incantations, medicine, magic and sorcery” (Tathblt, 159). Most impres¬ 
sive, perhaps, is the fact that ‘Abd al-Jabbar has Paul declare in the 
Critique, “Do not crucify me vertically like our Lord Christ was 
crucified; rather, crucify me horizontally” ( Tathblt, 160). As Pines 
points out, this does not match the traditional martyrdom accounts 
of Paul, where he is beheaded (being a Roman citizen). Instead, it 
is similar to martyrdom accounts of Peter in the Matyrion and other 
texts, in which Peter requests to be crucified upside down, likewise 


16 This is in Sa'adya’s K. al-Amanat wa-l-i‘tiqddat (Leiden: Brill, 1880), 90 (See 
Pines’ translation, Jewish Christians, 40). The text has been translated into English 
as Sa'adia ben Joseph, The Book of Belitfs and Opinions, trans. S. Rosenblatt (New 
Haven: Yale, 1948). 

17 Tathblt, 120. Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Mughm, 14 vols. (Cairo: al-Dar al-Misriyya 
li-l-Ta’lif wa-l-Taijama, 1965), 5:110. 

18 See “Israel My Firstborn,” 178-9. 

19 “Israel My Firstborn,” 177, n. 3. Cf. Jewish Christians, 35. 

20 See his “Studies in Christianity,” 142ff. Pines also makes the argument that 
the only reflection of an Islamic influence in the Paul and Constantine stories of 
the Critique are the references to veiled women ( Tathblt , 157) and female circumci¬ 
sion ( Tathblt , 158). The implication is that this is a Judaeo-Christian text that has 
only had minimal reworking in its Islamic adaptation. Many other references in 
this account (e.g. male circumcision, divorce, pork), however, apply equally to Muslim 
and Jewish contexts. 

21 See Pines, “Studies in Christianity,” 127ff 
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out of deference to the crucifixion of Christ. Finally, in an article 
on the biblical material of the Critique, 22 Pines seeks out precedents 
thereto in apocryphal (although not necessarily Judaeo-Christian) 
gospels. Here he does not return to the writings that occupy him in 
Jewish Christians 23 but rather to apocryphal biblical texts, including 
the Old Syriac Gospels, 24 the Persian Diatesseron 25 the paraphrases of 
St. Ephraem (which Pines, following Leloir, argues are derived from 
a Syriac Diatesseron), 26 and the Gospel of Peter. 21 

Stern categorically rejects the Judaeo-Christian thesis, 28 describing 
Pines’ Jewish Christians as “a regrettable act of folly by a distinguished 
scholar,” and suggesting that his own first article on the subject will 


22 Pines, “Gospel Quotations.” 

23 These are the Historia Ecclesiastica of Eusebius (d. ca. 340), the Panarion (of 
Adversus haereses) and De Ponderibus of Epiphanius (d. 403) and the Pseudo-Clementine 
Writings. On the latter see G. Strecker, Introduction to the Pseudo-Clementines, in 
New Testament Apocrypha, ed. W. Schneemelcher, trans. R. Wilson, 2 vols. (Louisville: 
Westminster Press, 2003), 2:483-593. On pp. 268ff. of “Gospel Quotations,” Pines 
again discusses the Pseudo-Clementines and their relationship to the Critique. 

24 See F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mephanese, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1904); A.S. Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospels (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1910). 

25 See Diatessaron Persk.no, ed. G. Messina, SJ. (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1951). 

26 See St. Ephraem, Commentaire de PEvangile Concordant, ed. L. Leloir, 2 vols. 
(Louvain: Durbecq, 1953—4); L. Leloir, L’evangik d’Ephraim d’apres ks oeuvres editees, 
CSCO 180 (1958); L. Leloir, Le. temoignage d’Ephrem sur k Diatesseron, CSCO 227 (1962). 
See esp. the latter work, pp. 232ff. for a discussion of the problem of Ephraem’s 
version of the Diatesseron. 

27 L’Evangde de Pierre, ed. Vaganay (Paris: J. Gabalda & fils, 1930). Pines also 
attempts here to connect the Judaeo-Christians to the Tsawiyya (“Gospel Quotations,” 
pp. 274ff), a Jewish sect that spread in 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th century Iraq and 
Syria (‘“Isa” coming from its founder Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani, not from Jesus). His 
impetus for doing so is that, contrary to most writings on the Tsawiyya (which 
report that they acknowledged Jesus as a prophet, or wise man, sent to the gen¬ 
tiles), Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) reports that they believe Jesus was sent to the 
Israelites. Pines does not explain, however, why he trusts the reference from the 
5th/ 11th century Andalusian (the Tsawiyya disappeared in the 4th/10th century) 
more than the opinion of other scholars. See S. Pines, “Tsawiyya,” EP, 4:95-6. 
Elsewhere (“Notes on Islam and Arabic Christianity,” 151), Pines states plainly that 
Abu ‘Isa al-Isfaham was a Judaeo-Christian since he acknowledged the prophet- 
hood of Jesus (but he does not mention that Abu ‘Isa also, apparently, accepted 
the prophethood of Muhammad). 

Elsewhere in his “Gospel Quotations” (p. 264, n. 40), Pines announces his inten¬ 
tion to publish a study on the connection between the Judaeo-Christians and IsmaTli 
Shi'a. This study, to my knowledge, never appeared. 

28 The first of Stern’s articles was a popular piece published in the Vatican’s 
journal Encounter, which sought to dispel rumors (stemming from Pines’ popular 
pieces) that the TcMnt provided critical new information on the origins of Christianity. 
See “New Light on Judaeo-Christianity?” Encounter 28 (May 1967) 5, 53—7. 
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“prove sufficient in itself to refute a great part of Pines’s fantasies.” 29 
What Stern finds particularly offensive in Pines’ argument is its his¬ 
torical improbability. Reliable historical records attest to the survival 
of Judaeo-Christianity only to the fourth Christian century. Stern 
finds it incredible that Judaeo-Christianity would suddenly reappear 
six centuries later in an Islamic text: 

What is more probable: that c Abd al-Jabbar’s story comes from some 
unknown account of Judaeo-Christianity, possibly some Father of the 
Church whose passage left no other trace in Greek or Syriac (we may 
safely neglect Pines’s absurd theory about a Judaeo-Christian text in 
Syriac), or that it comes from a Christian converted to Islam who 
made it up with the help of some Jewish anecdotes about Paul, the 
New Testament accounts of Paul and his own somewhat coarse imag¬ 
ination? I for myself choose the second alternative. 30 

In line with this choice, Stern seeks out precedents to the Critique in 
orthodox Islamic works. In his article “Quotations from Apocryphal 
Gospels in c Abd al-Jabbar,” Stem analyzes c Abd al-Jabbar’s account 
of the passion of Christ by comparing it with Wahb b. Munabbih’s 
(d. 1 10/728) statements in the works of Abu Ja'far al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) and Abu Ishaq al-Tha c labi (d. 427/1036). 31 While Stern 
ultimately concludes that the source of this account is a non-canonical 
gospel, 32 he considers it to be heavily reworked by its transmission 
in the Islamic context and thus “a paraphrase rather than an exact 
quotation.” 33 


29 S.M. Stem, “ ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account of How Christ’s Religion was Falsified 
by the Adoption of Roman Customs,” Journal of Theological Studies 19 (April 1968), 
129. Stem did not take it upon himself to refute Pines point for point, trusting 
“that everybody of sound judgment will be convinced that Pines’s publication must 
not be taken seriously” (p. 130). Unfortunately, Stem died (on 29 October 1969) 
soon after he published his last article on the subject, and never had the opportu¬ 
nity to respond to Pines’ later articles (the last of which was published in 1987). 

30 “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 183. 

31 See Stern, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 46ff. 

32 “The idea occurred to me that the text may after all not be a Christian ver¬ 
sion at all, but an account made up by a Muslim author out of vague reminis¬ 
cences of the gospel story, just as Wahb b. Munabbih and Ibn Ishaq had made 
up such accounts. There are, however, some differences. Whereas the accounts of 
the early Muslim exegetes are manifesdy based on the New Testament stories and 
the divergences are obviously due to such causes as misunderstanding, lapse of mem¬ 
ory, and some discreet embroidery, all natural in the case of oral transmission, our 
story is more radically different and can hardly be derived from the canonical 
gospels.” Stem, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 50. 

33 Stem, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 50. 
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In a second article, 34 Stern turns his attention from the passion 
account to the accounts of Paul and Constantine in the Critique. 
While he confesses his inability to identify the sources of the Paul 
account, 35 Stem finds some important precedents to the account of 
Constantine. Once again he begins with the Islamic sources, specifically 
Mas'udT (d. 345/956) and two of c Abd al-Jabbar’s contemporaries 
in Rayy: al-Khatib al-Iskafi (d. 421/1030) and Ibn Miskawayh (also 
d. 421/1030). 36 Stern also turns to orthodox Christian texts to find 
sources. c Abd al-Jabbar’s narrative of Helen the mother of Constan¬ 
tine, he argues, is influenced by an account in the Syriac writings 
of Maruta (Ar. Marutha, d. ca. 420), bishop of Miferqet (Ar. Mayya- 
fariqm). 37 Finally Stern looks at the Critique and its relationship to 
the Hebrew work Toledoth Teshu f . 38 He points out the correspondence 
between the chapter on Paul in the Critique and that on Nestorius 
in the Toledoth. Satisfied with these findings, Stern concludes that “no 
other sources can be identified.” 39 

The Dutch scholar T. Baarda also finds the Judaeo-Christian thesis 
unconvincing, 40 pointing out that certain phrases in the Critique, such 
as ahl al-kitdb, are exclusively Islamic. 41 He also refers (pp. 230ff.) to 


34 Stem, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account.” 

35 Stem, “ c Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 159. It should be pointed out that years 
earlier E. Fritsch made the observation that these polemical anti-Pauline stories 
“wird wohl aus antipaulinischen judenchristlichen oder Markionitenkreisen stam- 
men” (E. Fritsch, Islam und Christentum in Mittelalter [Breslau: Muller & Seiffert, 1930], 
50. It is not clear why Fritsch would include the Marcionites here, whose view of 
Paul was especially positive). Pines apparently missed Fritsch’s comment to this effect 
(a fact which Stem happily points out). Cf. Stern “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 182. 

36 This is a fruitful comparison, which I will consider in depth in chapter four 
of this work. 

37 See Stem, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 173-4. On Maruta see Histoire nestori- 
mne , chronique de Seert, PO 4:3 (1981), 318; G. Graf, GCAL, 1:586-90, 92. Maruta 
describes Helen as a native of “Kefar Pahhar in the territory of Edessa,” an area, 
like Harran (which ‘Abd al-Jabbar names as her city) in Mesopotamia. The Canons 
Ascribed to Maruta of Maipherqat, CSCO 439 (1982), 21; English trans. CSCO 440 
(1982), 16. 

38 See Stern, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 181ff. I will address this subject in the 
fifth chapter. 

39 Stem, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 130. 

40 “Het is overigens niet nodig dat ‘Abd al-Jabbar hier afhankelijk is van een 
Jofldr-christelijk document.” T. Baarda, “Het Ontstaan van de Vier Evangelien vol- 
gens ‘Abd al-Djabbar,” Nederkmds theologisch Tydschrift 28 (1974), 229-30. As for Pines’ 
comment ( Jewish Christians, 23) that “the Jewish Christians apparently also had 
canonical Gospels written in Hebrew,” Baarda remarks that this “lijkt mij volstrekt 
onjuist” (p. 230). 
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‘Abd al-Jabbar’s remark that the true gospel (Injil) of Jesus did not 
include the crucifixion, 42 a remark that suggests the Critique has an 
Islamic origin since Muslims reject the historicity of the crucifixion, 
while Jews and Christians accept it. Pines would respond to this con¬ 
tention by theorizing that some Judaeo-Christians rejected worship 
of the Cross. 43 In another place he suggests that the Judaeo-Christian 
gospel to which the Critique is referring might have been only a book 
of the sayings of Jesus and thus not have included the crucifixion 
account. 44 

Baarda, meanwhile, seeks out possible antecedents to the gospel 
composition account of the Critique in orthodox Christian, primarily 
Syriac, writings. He argues that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s account of the one 
true Injil is influenced by the Diatesseron ’s prolonged existence in the 
Eastern Church, 45 and its influence on the thought of Nestorian theo¬ 
logians such as Theodorus bar Kom (d. ca. 800) and Isho'dad of 
Merv (d. ca. 850). 46 Baarda also points out that a number of Syriac 
authors held that the original gospel was written in Hebrew, 47 as 


42 Tathbit, 153. 

43 Jewish Christians, 16, n. 1. 

44 See Pines, “Gospel Quotations,” 264, n. 40. 

45 Baarda also refers to early Christians, such as Marcion, who maintained that 
Christ himself was the author of a Gospel. See Baarda, 226-7, 233; A. von Hamack, 
Marcion, Das Evangelium vom Jremden Gott (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924), 78ff. Baarda also 
isolates references among the Church Fathers, including Origen, to an “original 
gospel,” composed before the four canonical ones. See Baarda, 227, n. 33. 

46 Baarda, 235—8. In general, Baarda is able only to trace a thematic corre¬ 
spondence between these authors and the Critique, e.g. the argument that the four 
gospels are imperfect derivatives of an original scripture. More decisive is his con¬ 
clusion that the order in which c Abd al-Jabbar gives for the composition of the 
gospels (Jn-Mt-Mk-Lk, Tathbit, 155) is anticipated in certain East Syrian Christian 
writings. See Baarda, 236, n. 80. 

47 Baarda, 229, n. 54. Cf. the comments of the bishop Papias (d. 125), as quoted 
by Eusebius, that Matthew originally wrote his gospel in Hebrew (referred to by 
Baarda, 226 and Pines, Jewish Christians, 23). See Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1898), 3:39:16. Yet Papias stops short of 
saying that Matthew wrote in Hebrew: “Matthew collected sayings (koyta) in the 
Hebrew language, then everyone translated them according to their ability.” The 
precise interpretation of this sentence has already been the subject of a long schol¬ 
arly debate. See R. Gryson, “A propos du temoignage de Papias sur Matthieu— 
Le Sens du mot logia chez les peres du second siecle,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanimses 
41 (1965), 530-47. The idea that Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew is found 
elsewhere in the Islamic tradition. See, e.g., Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, trans. F. 
Rosenthal, 3 vols. (New York: Pantheon, 1958), 1:476. Ibn Khaldun (1:476—7) also 
relates that the Gospel of Luke was written in Latin, as was the Gospel of Mark, 
which, according to Ibn Khaldun, was actually written by the apostle Peter and 
only later ascribed to Mark. 
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c Abd al-Jabbar maintains (although he does not conclude, like Pines, 
that these authors were therefore Judaeo-Christians). 48 

But Pines’ theories were not left without supporters. H. Busse, for 
one, refers to the faithful companions of Jesus in the account of the 
Critique as Jewish Christians. 49 He concludes this from c Abd al-Jabbar’s 
description of them as man ankara 1-tathlTth min al-nasara (“those 
Christians who rejected the declaration of three [gods]”) (p. 110). It 
might be pointed out that this locution is like that used by Nashi’ 
al-Akbar (d. 293/906) in his K. al-Awsat fi l-maqalat (he refers to them 
as the muwahhidun of the Christians). 50 Yet Nashi 3 is not referring to 
Judaeo-Christians but rather to Arius and his followers. 

One of Pines’ students, G. Stroumsa, briefly argues in favor of 
the Judaeo-Christian thesis. 51 Yet the most impressive defense of this 
thesis is provided by P. Crone in a lengthy article. 52 like Pines, 
Crone places great value in the statement of c Abd al-Jabbar regarding 


48 Cf. Pines, Jewish Christians, 37, 43. 

49 H. Busse, “Antichristliche Polemik und Apologetik im Islam und die Kreuzziige,” 
Hallesche Beitrage zur Orientwissenschaft 22 (1996), 57. 

50 Nashi 1 al-Akbar, K. al-Awsat Ji l-maqalat, in J. van Ess, Friilw mu‘tazilitische 
Haresiographie (Beirut/Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1971), 76, 82. This monograph also 
contains the K. Usui al-nihal, which is identified there as a second work of Nashi’. 
W. Madelung, however, shows that this latter work is in fact by Ja'far b. Harb 
(236/850), a correction that van Ess himself accepts. See W. Madelung, “Friihe 
mu'tazilitische Haresiographie: das Kitab al-Usul des fiafar b. Harb?” Der Islam 57 
(1980), 220ff; van Ess, TG, 3:436. 

51 Stroumsa mentions two references in support of the thesis. The first is a ref¬ 
erence to “believing Jews” in Palestine by the pilgrim Bishop of Iona (a reference 
that Pines also makes, ‘Judeo-Christian Materials,” 146-7). The second reference 
is better known: John of Damascus, writing from his Palestinian monastery of St. 
Saba, mentions a Judaeo-Christian Elkesaite community that was located near the 
Dead Sea (See his De haeresibus, ch. 53, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos [Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1981], 4:34—5). G. Stroumsa, ‘“Vetus Israel’ Les juifs dans la littera- 
ture hieroslymitaine d’epoque byzantine,” Savior et salut (Paris: Cerf, 1992), 119-21 
(reprinted from Revue de I’histoire des religions 205 [1988], 115-121). 

52 “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm,” JSAI 2 (1980), 59-95. 
In this article Crone successfully makes a connection between the rise of Islam and 
Byzantine iconoclasm, but she fails, in my opinion, to make a connection between 
either of these two phenomena and Judaeo-Christianity. The fact that she assigns 
a separate section for the discussion of the Judaeo-Christians of the Critique (p. 83ff.) 
seems to me indicative of this fact. Curiously, she overlooks the one passage in the 
Critique which seems to me to have a connection with iconoclasm: 

The Romans, at that time, worshipped the planets and magnified idols, putting 
up representations of them in their temples. They continued in this way even 
after they chose to revere the Cross and so forth. So they depicted Christ, his 
mother and his companions in the place of those statues. Then they abandoned this 
bit by bit over time (p. 167). 
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a group of Christians who “believe that their Lord is a Jew, the son 
of a Jew, born from a Jew, and that his mother is a Jewish woman” 
(p. 199). This reference leads Crone to a series of conclusions. She 
ultimately argues that “Islam made Judaeo-Christianity a polemically 
viable position, and accordingly the Judaeo-Christians came out of 
hiding and began to recruit.” 53 Crone is here openly coming to the 
defense of Pines, interjecting at one point that his thesis is “by no 
means as unlikely as Stern would have it.” 54 Crone firmly stands by 
Pines’ argument that the interest of the text in Hebrew and the Mosaic 
Law proves its Judaeo-Christian origin, “since it was not in the Muslim 
interest to argue that the Christians ought to be Jews.” 55 However, 
she does little to advance the position of Pines on this point. 

Crone’s other arguments, meanwhile, are vulnerable to critique, 56 
including her suggestion that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s account of the con¬ 
version of the Khazars to Judaism (p. 186) has a Judaeo-Christian 
origin. 57 Elsewhere in the same article Crone argues that Pines “is 
certainly right that the original [of the Critique ] must have been in 
Syriac,” 58 although she may have missed a correction that Pines him¬ 
self made to his own argu-ment on this point. 59 One may say, with¬ 
out rejecting entirely Crone’s work, that her thesis is built on argumenta 
e silentio. This can be seen in her repeated assertion that the covert 
and introverted character of Judaeo-Christianity precludes the pos¬ 
sibility that positive evidence for her position could be found. 60 


53 Crone, 74. 

54 Crone, 76, n. 90. Crone later adds, “But Stem’s view was clearly dictated by 
his extraordinary reluctance to concede that the Arabic accounts are Judaeo-Christian 
in character” (p. 86, n. 156a). 

55 Crone, 76, n. 91. Crone adds “It is most unlikely that it was invented by 
Muslims or Christian converts to Islam, as Stem maintained” (p. 76). 

56 Cf. S. Griffith’s rejoinder to one aspect of her theory in “Bashir/Beser: Boon 
Companion of the Byzantine Emperor Leo III: The Islamic Recension of His Story 
in Leiden Oriental MS 951,” Le Museon 103 (1990), 310-1. 

57 Crone, 94, n. 205. Cf. Pines, Jewish Christians, 49. Note, however, that this 
account is part of a longer narrative, in which ‘Abd al-Jabbar attempts to prove 
that Christianity was established by coercion, and not miracles. In doing so he also 
gives examples from Zoroastrianism, Manicheanism and Hinduism, making it seem 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar simply did his homework on the history of religions. 

58 Crone, 76, n. 91. Cf. Pines, Jewish Christians, 8ff. 

59 See Pines, “Israel My Firstborn” 178, n. 3. Crone apparently missed this 
reference. 

60 At one point Crone suggests that a mysterious literary figure of the Muslim 
and Christian traditions is in fact a Judaeo-Christian, remarking: “The interesting 
point about his unclassifiability is that it fits precisely with that of the Judaeo- 
Christians in general” (p. 77). 
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Ultimately even Crone seems rather unsure about the Judaeo-Christian 
thesis. 61 This uncertainty is a feature that she holds in common with 
Pines. 62 Nevertheless, they are both defended in a recent review arti¬ 
cle, which does not, however, contribute new evidence to the problem. 63 


61 “The link between the Jewish Christians of Epiphanius and those of c Abd al- 
Jabbar thus remains tenuous. That 'Abd al-Jabbar’s heretics existed before Islam 
seems clear. That they were genetically related to a fifth century sect entrenched 
in the mountains of northern Mesopotamia is possible. But that this sect in its turn 
preserved the tradition of the heretics of Palestine can only be said to be unlikely 
in the present state of the evidence” (p. 95). On p. 93, Crone argues that the 
Judaeo-Christians “entrenched themselves” in the Armeno-Mesopotamian border, 
partially based on evidence in the Critique. 

62 Pines’ own uncertainty regarding the Judaeo-Christian thesis is evident through¬ 
out his writings on the topic. In Jewish Christians (p. 17, n. 57), Pines glosses the 
word al-nas (people), with the remark, “apparently the spokesmen of the Jewish 
Christians.” Summarizing ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s attitude to the Christian gospels, Pines 
comments: “In his opinion, they contained false statements and contradiction, but 
also a little true information concerning Jesus’ life and teaching. This ambivalent 
attitude is perhaps characteristic for the Jewish Christians, many of whom may have 
ostensibly belonged to a recognized Christian Church” (p. 24). Speaking about ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s reference to a Syriac work, Pines comments: “It is true that in the con¬ 
text these words seem to apply in the first place to Nestorian texts; but there is a 
distinct possibility that they also applied to Jewish Christian writings which may 
have been preserved by the Nestorians. Indeed some of the latter may have been 
crypto-Jewish Christians” (p. 37). Thereafter, Pines goes on to suggest that because 
a group of Christian converts to Islam mentioned in the Critique used scriptural cita¬ 
tions from the Old Testament, “there can be little doubt that these converts to 
Islam were Jewish Christians who may be supposed (this of course is a mere hypoth¬ 
esis) to have decided to exchange a clandestine existence as official members of the 
three universally known Christian sects for an equally official profession of the 
Islamic religion” (p. 38). Note also his argument in the second Excursus to Jewish 
Christians (pp. 70ff.) where he concludes that the Gospel of Barnabas may have been 
influenced by Judaeo-Christians. 

This putative quality marks Pines’ writings elsewhere on Judaeo-Christianity. In 
his article “Judeo-Christian Materials in an Arabic Jewish Treatise,” he comments: 
“Moreover, the Jewish Treatise has a conception of the limitation of Jesus’s mis¬ 
sion which seems to be typically Judaeo-Christian” (p. 210). In his “Notes on Islam 
and Arabic Christianity,” Pines cites Tertullian’s reference to a group that sought 
to model its conduct on Abraham (p. 143) and the report of a 7 th century Bishop 
of Iona, named Adomnan, who writes that during his pilgrimage to Palestine he 
met “believing Jews” there (pp. 146-7). He interprets both of these reports as wit¬ 
nesses of a Judaeo-Christian community. On 144, meanwhile, Pines remarks, “as 
far as I can see, the conception that Jesus was (despite his supernatural birth) a 
mere man can be found prior to the seventh century in Christianity only in the 
tenets of the so-called Judaeo-Christian sects.” 

63 See J. Gager, “Did Jewish Christianity See the Rise of Islam?” (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 361-72. Gager summarizes the Pines-Stern debate and, noting 
the statement of J. Carleton Paget (See The Cambridge History of Judaism [Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999], 750ff.) that Pines has found few followers, turns 
to the article of Crone. With this article, Gager concludes (p. 365), “Pines is largely 
vindicated, though with certain modifications.” Gager, who does not himself investigate 
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1.2. Some Problems with the Judaeo-Christian Thesis 

As I mentioned above, Pines argues that the place of the Mosaic Law 
and the Hebrew language in the Critique precludes the possibility that 
this is an Islamic work. The problem with this argument is, in a 
word, the Qur’an. The Qur’an relates explicitly that Jesus taught 
the Mosaic Law and, implicitly, that his scripture (the Injil) was in 
Hebrew. One can argue cogently therefore that ‘Abd al-Jabbar does 
not intend to endorse the continued practice of the Mosaic Law or 
the use of the Hebrew language. What he intends to do is to build 
a theological argument ( theologumenon ). He hopes, in his own words, 
“to demonstrate that [the Christians] parted from the religion of 
Christ” (p. 198). 

Pines himself concedes that “a warrant may be found in one verse 
of the Koran (5:50 [Fliigel]) for the notion that Christ did not abro¬ 
gate the Law of Moses.” 64 This verse (5:46 in the standard Cairo 
edition) reads: “We caused Jesus, son of Mary, to follow in their 
footsteps, confirming the Tawrat that was before him. We gave him 
the Injil, in which there is guidance and light, confirming the Tawrat 
that was before him. It is a guide and a warning for the pious.” 63 
But this is not the only verse with this message. In Qur’an 61:6 
Jesus himself affirms that he has come to confirm the Tawrat: “I 
am the Messenger of God to you O Israelites, confirming the Tawrat 
that is with me” (On this see also Qur’an 3:48, 50). Thus c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s contention that Christ taught and conducted himself accord¬ 
ing to the Tawrat of Moses is thoroughly Qur’anic. And in accordance 
with Qur’an 14:4—“We have sent no Messenger save with the tongue 
of his people,”—it would not be difficult for a Muslim thinker to 
conclude that Jesus spoke Hebrew, the language of the Banu Isra’Tl 
to whom he was sent. 66 


the Arabic sources, seems to have grander matters in mind, arguing that this case 
shows how “we need to be conscious of what recent cultural critics have called 
‘master narratives,’ in particular their power to distort our picture of the past. In 
the present case, the master narrative is well known, widely circulated and deeply 
rooted in Western scholarship (e.g., Stern)” (p. 366). 

64 Jewish Christians, 10. 

65 Qur’an translations are mine unless noted. 

66 At times the term ‘ibriyya appears in Arabic works as the name of the spoken 
language of contemporary Jews, viz. Aramaic and not Hebrew. Here, however, 
‘Abd aljabbar is referring to the religious language of the Israelites. See G. Vajda, 
‘Judaeo-Arabic: Judaeo-Arabic Literature,” EP , 4:302—307. 
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c Abd al-Jabbar, then, seeking to prove that Christians changed the 
Islamic religion of Jesus, is measuring the Christian Jesus against the 
Qur’anic Jesus. Thus he argues that the Cross and crucifixion were 
not in the original Injil because the Qur’anic Jesus is not crucified 
(Q,4:157). It might be objected, however, that this conclusion avoids 
the issue, for the Qur’an itself may have been influenced by Judaeo- 
Christianity and thus the Critique, being influenced by the Qur’an, 
is therefore indeed a Judaeo-Christian text. While this may be the 
case, it is not the issue at hand. For Pines contends that the Critique 
stands out from the rest of the Islamic tradition as a unique record 
of an otherwise silenced Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

There is also reason to doubt Pines’ interpretation of c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s remark that “a group [fariq] of [the Christians], who are 
the elite, believe that their Lord is a Jew, the son of a Jew” (p. 199). 
Pines, as I mention above, sees this as a reference to the Judaeo- 
Christians, yet the term fariq is generally not used for a coherent 
sect, as are other terms such as madhhab, nihla, milla and even firqa. 
Fariq refers to a less formally associated group. Accordingly, c Abd 
al-Jabbar identifies this group as the elite ( al-khassa) of the Christians. 
He is evidently referring to the Christian scholars whom, several 
pages earlier, he describes as zindiqs , 67 These scholars are, according 
to c Abd al-Jabbar, openly irreligious, although they act as apologists 
for Christianity. 68 They are none other than the great Christian 
Arabic philosophers of Baghdad: Qusta b. Luqa (d. 300/912—3), 
Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 260/873), (his son) Ishaq b. Hunayn (d. 289/902), 
Ibrahim Abu Ishaq Quwayn (d. late 3rd/9th), Abu Bishr Matta b. 
Yunus (d. 328/940) and Yahya b. c AdI (d. 362/972). 

Pines’ use of Sa'adya’s statement to support this interpretation is 
also questionable, since it is likely that Sa'adya is not reporting inside 
information but information gathered from Muslims. He reports that 
this group holds Christ to be the son of God only in the way that 
Abraham is the close friend ( khalil) of God. 69 This is precisely a 


67 zjndiq (pi. zanadiqa ) is a hostile label for those who place intellectual and philo¬ 
sophical knowledge above religious knowledge. Although this label is often given to 
dualists, there was no formal, coherent sect of zanadiqa. See J.L. Kraemer, “Heresy 
versus the State in Medieval Islam,” Studies in Judaica, Karaitica and Islamica (Ramat- 
Gan, Israel: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1982), 167-80. 

68 According to 'Abd al-Jabbar ( Tathbit , 192) they count Aristotle, not God, as 
their guide. 

69 Sa'adya, 90. In the Qur'an Abraham is called khatil Allah, “friend of God” 
(Q,4.125), as he is in the New Testament (James 2.23). 
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comparison the Mu'tazili Ibrahim Abu Ishaq al-Nazzam (d. 225/840) 
makes in an argument that is quoted and rejected by Jahiz (d. 
255/869) and referred to by ‘Abd al-Jabbar himself (see chapter 2, 
section 1.2.1). 

Also questionable is Pines’ conclusion that c Abd al-Jabbar’s use of 
Exodus 4:22 to argue against the divinity of Christ reveals his reliance 
on Judaeo-Christians. Indeed, the Muslim scholar Jahiz had already 
used this argument over a century before ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 70 The same 
can be said for his argument that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comparison of 
Ardashir and Constantine must have been influenced by a pre-Islamic 
source (by which he implies that an ancient text is preserved in the 
Critique). To begin with, it is quite plausible that ‘Abd al-Jabbar got 
such information from contemporary Zoroastrians, who were still 
numerous in his city of Rayy and the surrounding area. 71 Moreover, 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comparison is preceded by that of the Muslim his¬ 
torian Mas'udi. 72 ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s unique account of the crucifixion, 
which both Pines and Stem suggest is the remnant of an unknown 
apocryphal gospel, also has precedents in Islamic sources (see chap¬ 
ter 4, section 2.1), as does his description of Paul as the primary 
agent in the corruption of Jesus’ Islamic religion (see chapter four, 
section 2.3.1). 

Pines’ arguments in his later writings are no less presumptive. In 
his last article on this subject, “Gospel Quotations etc.,” he examines 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version of Lk 1:44 (p. 101, 11.6-7), in which John’s 
(Yahya’s) mother says to Mary the mother of Jesus: “That which is 
in my womb has prostrated to that which is in your womb.’” Pines, 
wondering where the idea that John bowed or prostrated to Jesus 
comes from (instead of jumped or leaped, Gr. EOKipTrioE, as in Luke), 
finds eye-opening parallels in the Persian Diatessaron (which reads sujud 
hard) and the Syriac writings of Ephraem (d. ca. 373) and Isho'dad 
of Merv. Yet he does not mention that this is also the reading given 
by the Muslim scholar Abu Ja'far al-Tabari in his universal history. 73 
Pines, unaware of the Tabari passage, uses the “prostration” refer- 


70 Jahiz, “Fi al-Radd 'ala al-Nasara” (henceforth: Jahiz, Radd), Three Essays of al- 
Jahiz, ed. J. Finkel (Cairo: Salafiyya Press, 1962), 25, 27. 

71 See M. Morony, “Majus,” El 2 , 5:1112. 

72 Mas'udi, al-Tanbih wa-l-ishrdf ed. M.J. de Goeje (Beirut: Maktabat al-Khayyat, 
1965, a reprint of the Leiden: Brill, 1894 de Goeje edition), 137. 

73 Abu Ja'far al-Tabari, Ta’nkh al-umam wa-l-muluk, ed. M.J. de Goeje, 16 vols. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1879-1901), 1:726. 
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ence as one piece of evidence that c Abd al-Jabbar had access to a 
non-canonical, Judaeo-Christian gospel. 74 (Although one might fairly 
object that there is nothing heterodox about suggesting that John 
bowed to Jesus, instead of leaping for joy). 

Pines’ devotion to this project, it seems to me, is akin to the devo¬ 
tion of an archaeologist who is convinced that there he, somewhere 
under the ground, traces of a forgotten civilization. He excavates 
many sites seeking to unearth the proof that he knows is there. The 
traces that he does unearth confirm to him the theory that he had 
already developed, but they are not impressive enough to convince 
a skeptical bystander. 75 

1.3. The Goals of the Present Work 

In the preceding survey I have introduced, essentially, 76 the sum of 
western scholarship on the Critique, and it is clear that the lacunae 


74 Pines comments: “In the second century, Tatian, who had been a student of 
Justin’s and was subsequently decried as a heretic, composed in Syriac a Harmony 
of the four Gospels, which, because of its four components, was known as the 
Diatessmn. Voobus [in Studies on the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (CSCO 128), 19ff.], 
in the wake of Baumstark and Peters, lends credence to a piece of information, dis¬ 
believed by other scholars, according to which Tatian’s Harmony had also a fifth 
component, the Gospel according the Hebrews” (“Gospel Quotations,” 252-3). 

75 One further example may be given here. On p. 247 Pines mentions that c Abd 
al-Jabbar ( Tathbit , 146) refers to the Nestorian Christian theologian ‘Abdishu 1 Ibn 
Bahrlz (on whom see chapter 4, section 2.3), Metropolitan of Mawsil. He then con¬ 
nects this reference with ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s description ( Tathbit , 153) of how the faith¬ 
ful companions of Jesus fled to that same city. Finally, he raises a third point: Ibn 
al-Nadim (d. 385/995) ( Fihrist [Tehran: Dar al-Masira, 1988], 26) describes Ibn 
Bahrlz as “in regard to wisdom, close to Islam.” Put together, these points lead 
Pines to conclude that Ibn BahrTz may have “abandoned certain positions held by 
the dominant Christian denominations” (“Gospel Quotations,” 248). He further con¬ 
cludes that the books which, according to c Abd al-Jabbar, include the letter of Ibn 
Bahrlz that he quotes from, may not have been simply Nestorian works, but “may 
have included Judaeo-Christian writings” (“Gospel Quotations,” 248). Yet does the 
passage in Ibn al-Nadim really mean that the Nestorian Metropolitan was a Judaeo- 
Christian? It seems rather to relate to the previous sentence, where Ibn al-Nadim 
mentions that Ibn Bahnz composed refutations of Jacobite and Melkite theology. 

76 In addition to the above authors, the embattled German scholar G. Liiling 
refers to the Critique in his Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten Muhammad (Erlangen: 
Liiling, 1981). Liiling’s general argument in this work is that both Jesus and 
Muhammad preached an “Engelchristologie” (p. 60), whereby Christ is the high¬ 
est angel of God’s high council. This monotheistic doctrine was corrupted by 
Hellenistic/magical influences, which led to the creation of the Trinitarian doctrine. 
Muhammad came to restore Christ’s teaching (and to teach that, he, too, was an 
angel); In Liiling’s words, Muhammad “der bestens informierte letzte Kampfer fur 
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left by it are significant. Most of the Critique has gone unmentioned, 
as has its relation to the rest of the Tathbit. Other questions remain. 
What is the place of the Critique in the career and scholarship of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar? How was it affected by c Abd al-Jabbar’s historical 
context? What is the relation between it and earlier Islamic anti- 
Christian writings? Most generally, what is the place of the Critique 
in the history of Muslim-Christian conversation? These are the ques¬ 
tions at issue in the rest of the present work. 


die vom hellenistich-christlichen Abendland um imperialistischer Interessen willen 
verlassene urchristliche Vorstellung von Christus und Propheten gewesen ist” (p. 87). 
Luling (p. 25) sees ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s argument in the Critique regarding the influence 
of Roman religions on Christianity as confirmation of his thesis. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF 
C ABD AL-JABBAR’S CRITIQUE 


The Buyid amir Rustam b. ‘All Majd al-Dawla (d. after 420/1029) 
took control of Rayy in the year 419 AH/AD 1028, four years after 
the death of c Abd al-Jabbar in that same city. 1 Facing competition 
from Buyid rivals outside and an insurrection from his own Daylami 
troops inside, he soon turned to the leader of the Ghaznavid forces 
to the East, Mahmud b. Sebiiktigin (d. 421/1030), for help. 2 It was 
a fateful moment for the history of Rayy, a city heretofore distinguished 
by a diverse religious and cultural life, where Shfism (notably TsmaTlism) 
and Mu'tazilism flourished. 3 In Jumada I of the next year (420 = May 
1029), Mahmud’s forces, led by his son Mas‘ud (d. 432/1040), entered 
Rayy and crushed the insurrection facing Majd al-Dawla. Yet they 
had come to occupy, not to liberate. Mas'ud took Majd al-Dawla 


1 This after a long regency by his mother, Sayyida (d. 419/1028). The death 
date of Majd al-Dawla is unclear. In 420/1029 he was taken into captivity by the 
Ghaznavids. According to the Persian history of Abu Said ‘Abd al-Hayy al-GardlzI, 
he was taken first to India and eventually to Ghazna, where he died in captivity. 
Yet Gardizi does not provide a death date. See Gardizi, Zqyn al-akhbar, ed. Muhammad 
Nazim (Berlin: Iranschar, 1928), 97. See also Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil ft l-ta’nkh, ed. 
'Abdallah al-Qadl, 11 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Bmiyya, 1995), 8:170. 

2 “Majd al-Dawla b. Fakhr al-Dawla b. Buwayh was the ruler of Rayy. He cor¬ 
responded with [Mahmud], complaining to him of his soldiers, while he was pre¬ 
occupied with women and the study and copying of books. His mother [Sayyida] 
was managing his kingdom, and when she passed away his soldiers moved against 
him.” Ibn al-Athlr, 8:170. See also Gardizi, 90-1; C.E. Bosworth, “Madjd al- 
Dawla,” El 2 , 5:1028; H. Busse, “Iran under the Buyids,” Cambridge History of Iran, 
ed. R.N. Frye (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975) 4:299. 

3 Mahmud himself refers to the conquest of Rayy and massacre of its inhabi¬ 
tants in a letter sent to the caliph al-Qadir (r. 381/991-422/1031): “A letter arrived 
to the caliph from the commander Yamln al-Dawla, Abu 1-Qasim Mahmud. In it 
he greeted our master and ruler, the commander al-Qadir bi-llah, the Commander 
of the Faithful. The letter was composed in his military camp in the outskirts of 
Rayy on the first day of Jumada II [The sixth month of the Islamic calender] in 
the year 20 [i.e. 420/1029]: ‘God has removed the hands of iniquity from this 
place and purified it from the call of the unbelieving Batiniyya and that of the 
shameless innovators.’” Ibn al-jawzl, al-Muntazam fi ta’nkh al-muluk wa-l-umam, 10 
vols. (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma'arif al-‘Uthmaniyya, 1357-9), 8:38. Another ver¬ 
sion of the letter is preserved by Ibn al-Athlr, 8:171. 
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captive and established Ghaznavid rule in Rayy. * 4 In doing so he 
also purged the city of its non-Sunm elements. He crucified the 
IsmaTtiyya along the streets of the city, removed the leaders of the 
Mu'tazila and the Imamiyya and burned the books of all of these 
groups “to purify the people from their disorder.” 5 Mahmud was 
able to boast in a letter to the caliph: “Sunnism is victorious.” 6 

Thus within five years of the death of c Abd al-Jabbar the city in 
which he wrote, taught and served as the chief judge (Qadi al-Qudat) 
was changed irrevocably. It was in Buyid Rayy that c Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Mu'tazitism was not only tolerated but rewarded with an important 
administrative post under the Vizier al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995). 
It was the culture of that city, where religious diversity was matched 
by a tradition of sectarian debate, that inspired c Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique. 
The Mu'tazili school and the religious diversity of Rayy would never 
recover from this violent blow. 

The present chapter is in part about this relationship: c Abd al- 
Jabbar, his environment and his text. I will discuss ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
intellectual heritage, i.e. Mu'tazitism (particularly as it relates to anti- 
Christian polemic), his biography and the historical dynamics of his 
day. While these points may seem elementary, it should be noted 
that the vast majority of early anti-Christian polemics, including ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s other writings, are theoretical and reveal tittle of their his¬ 
torical context. 7 This is manifestly not the case with ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 


* See Ibn al-jawzl, Muntagam, 8:40; Ibn al-Athtr, 8:170; Gardizi, 90; H. Busse, 

Chalif und Grosskonig: die Buyiden im Iraq (Beirut: Franz Steiner, 1969), 102. 

5 Ibn al-Athlr relates that Mas'ud “crucified many of the Batiniyya and banished 
the Mu'tazila to Khurasan. He burned the books of the philosophers, the Mu'tazila 
and the astronomers, filling up about one hundred loads with their books” (8:170). 
Gardizi provides the following account: “Thus they brought news to the prince 
Mahmud (may God have mercy on him) that in the city of Rayy and its sur¬ 
roundings there were many people from the Batiniyya and the Qaramita. He com¬ 
manded that those accused of being from that school be brought forward and 
stoned. He killed many of them, although some he took captive and sent to Khurasan. 
They died there in his castles and prisons” (p. 91). Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntagam, 
8:40; “Madjd al-Dawla,” EP, 1028. Ghaznavid Rayy was subsequently sacked by 
the Ghuzz Turks in 427/1035 and 434/1042, and later by the Mongols around 
617/1220. See Bosworth, “Rayy,” EP, 8:473. 

6 Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntagam, 8:40 

7 Cf. al-Mughm, 5:80-151; Shark al-usul al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Wahba, 1965), 291-8; al-Majmu’ Ji l-muhit bi-l-taklif, ed. J.J. 
Houben, SJ. (vol. 1), JJ. Houben, S.J. and D. Gimaret (vol. 2) and J. Peters (vol. 3), 
3 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1965-1999), l:222ff. The Shark is actually the work 
of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s student Shashdiw Mankdim (Ahmad b. Abl Hashim al-Qazwfm, 
d. 425/1034), although it is largely a record of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s opinions. The 
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Critique , 8 By discussing that context in the present chapter, moreover, 
I will address not only how he wrote the Critique, but also why he 
wrote it. 


1. MuHazih Polemic 


1.1. Origins of Kalam 

Die Beschaftigung mit anderen Religionen war dem Islam in die Wiege 
gelegt. 9 

Many works have been written on the Mu'tazila, a group that has 
been studied since the beginning of western scholarship on Islam, 10 
and I intend here neither to adumbrate the results of this scholar¬ 
ship nor to challenge it. I would like only to highlight the polemi¬ 
cal tradition in Mu'tazilism inasmuch as this tradition influenced 
c Abd al-Jabbar’s thought. 11 For Islamic kalam involves not only the- 


Majmu‘ is also not ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s work, although the first volume of the edition is 
credited to him. It is the work of Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Mattawayh (d. 469/ 
1076), a disciple of‘Abd al-Jabbar who likewise records much of his teacher’s thought. 

8 Note, however, that scholars have been almost entirely silent on the context 
in which ‘Abd al-Jabbar wrote this work. Pines’ only reference to the biography of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar comes in a footnote to his Jewish Christians (p. 1, n. 1). Stern, who 
is also the author of the El 2 article ‘“Abd al-Djabbar” (1:59—60), is virtually silent 
on the historical context of the Tathbit. 

9 H. Busse, “Antichristliche Polemik,” 51. 

10 See, e.g., in chronological order: H. Steiner, Die Mu‘taziliten oder die Freidenker 
im Islam (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1865); I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien (Halle: M. 
Niemeyer, 1888-1890); A.J. Wensink, The Muslim Creed (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1932); A. Nader, Le systeme philosophique des Mu'tazila (Beirut: Les 
lettres orientales, 1956); R. Frank, “Remarks on the Early Development of Kalam,” 
Atti del terzo Congresso di studi arabi e islamici (Napoli: Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
1967), 315—329; W.M. Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1973); J. Peters, God’s Created Speech, R. Frank, Beings 
and Their Attributes: The Teaching of the Basran School of the Mu'tazila in the Classical Period 
(Albany: SUNY, 1978); D. Gimaret, “Mu'tazila,” El 2 , 7:783-793; J. Van Ess, Une 
lecture au reborns de I’histoire de Mu‘tazilisme (Paris: Geunther, 1984); M. Cook, “The 
Origins of Kalam,” BSOAS 43 (1986), 32—43; van Ess, “Mu'tazilism,” The Encyclopedia 
of Religion, ed. M. Eliade, 16 vols. (New York: MacMillan, 1987), 10:220-229; van 
Ess, TG; Rashid al-Khayun, Mu‘tazilat al-Basra wa-l-Baghdad (London: Dar al-Hikma, 
1997); S. Schmidtke, “Neuere forschungen zur Mu'tazila unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der spateren Mu’tazila ab dem 4./10. Jahrhundert,” Arabica 45 (1998), 
379—408. See also Schmidtke’s introduction to Zamakhsharl, al-MinhajJi usul al-din, 
ed. S. Schmidtke (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1997). 

11 Two monographs have been written on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s theological thought: 
G. Hourani’s Islamic Rationalism: the Ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and J. Peters, God’s Created 
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ology (“an attempt to arrive at a synthetic view of God and the cos¬ 
mos”), 12 but also religious polemic (an attempt to arrive at the fail¬ 
ings of opposing views thereof). 13 

Two general statements can be made on this topic at the outset. 
First: there is no separating the rise of the Mu'tazila and the rise of 
kalam. As D. Thomas points out, until the rise of the Ash'ariyya and 
the Matundiyya, “almost anyone who engaged in theological dis¬ 
course was regarded as a Mu'tazilitc of one sort or another.” 14 Second, 
Mu'tazih writings are, even in the earliest extant sources, polemical. 

The canonical account of Mu'tazili origins is summarized by the 
Sunni heresiographer Muhammad b. c Abd al-Karlm al-Shahrastam 
(d. 548/1153). The genesis of the Mu'tazila, according to the story, 
came from a dispute over the teaching of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 
110/722). Hasan, who used to teach his disciples while leaning up 
against a pillar in the mosque at Basra, was interrupted one day by 
a student named Wasil b. c Ata 5 (d. 131/748) who held a different 
view on the state of a gravely sinning Muslim. 15 Unlike Hasan, Wasil 
maintained that the gravely sinning Muslim was neither a believer 
(mu 3 min) nor an unbeliever (kafir) but was in an intermediate position 
(manzila bayna l-manzilatayri). Sticking to his variant view, Wasil, along 
with his companion ‘Amr b. c Ubayd (d. 144/761), 16 moved to another 


Speech. Hourani sees ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s thought as the epitome of “rationalistic objec¬ 
tivism,” whereby humans can rationally look at a moral object (including God) and 
evaluate its goodness (this he opposes to “theistic subjectivism,” epitomized by 
Ash‘arism, see pp. 10—12). Peters focuses on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s understanding of the 
Qur’an in the light of God’s unity and goodness (which are always comprehensi¬ 
ble to mankind). Both authors are interested in ‘Abd al-Jabbar as a representative 
of later Mu'tazilism and its theological system. They pay no attention to the Critique. 

18 Peters, 4. The appropriateness of the term “theology” to translate kalam is a 
source of occasional contention among scholars. See R. Frank’s argument in defense 
of the term in his “Remarks on the Early Development of the Kalam.” Cf. also his 
“The Kalam, an Art of Contradiction Making or Theological Science?” JAOS 88 
(1968), 295-309. 

13 In describing the Mughni, L. Gardet calls ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s tone “extremely 
polemical.” “Karama,” EP, 4:615. 

14 Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1992), 4. 

15 See Watt, Formative Period, 21 Off. 

16 This according to al-Shahrastam’s K. al-Milal wa-l-nihal, ed. Ahmad Fahmi 
Muhammad (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, n.d.), 42-43. See the introduction 
and French translation in: D. Gimaret and G. Monnot, Shahrastani, Livre des religions 
et des sects, 2 vols. (Louvain-Paris: Peeters, 1986), especially l:177ff. Cf. al-Mas‘udi, 
Muruj al-dhahab, ed. Mufid Muhammad Qamlha, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
‘Ilmiyya, n.d.), 3:120. 
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pillar in the mosque. Hasan declared, “Wasil has withdrawn ( i'tazala ) 
from us!” Thus the movement received its name: Mu'tazila. 

Scholars, however, have found this narrative wanting in historical 
authenticity, and have suggested a number of alternative explanations 
for the rise of the Mu'tazila. 17 H. Nyberg argues that the origins of 
Mu'tazilism he in debates over the imamate. 18 Goldziher, van Ess and 
others connect its origins with asceticism. 19 W.M. Watt, meanwhile, 


17 Shahrastanl’s narrative became canonical in western scholarship partly due to 
the fact that it is in one of the first historical works to be published and translated 
into both English and German (W. Cureton, Kitdb al-milal wan-nihal. Book of Religious 
and Philosophical Sects by Muhammad al-Shahrastani [London: Society for the Publication 
of Oriental Texts, 1842-6], T. Haarbriicker, Abu-l-Fath Muhammad asch-Schahrastani’s 
Religixmspartheien und Philosophen-Schulen [Halle: Schwetschke, 1850—1]). Yet accounts 
such as these, which seem all too complete and independent, are to be taken cum 
grano salis. Van Ess comments on this narrative, “Man darf sich jedoch durch die 
Koharenz dieses Bildes nicht tauschen lassen” (TG, 2:256). In fact, even medieval 
Islamic sources differ regarding the historical rise of the Mu'tazila. Some have not 
Wasil but ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd withdrawing from Hasan. See van Ess, TG, 2:256; Watt, 
Formative Period, 209-211; I. Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, trans. 
A. and R. Hamori (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 86. 

18 See his article in the first Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1913-1934): 
“Mu'tazila,” 3:850—6. Nyberg portrays Mu'tazilism as a movement that countered 
the claims of both the Umayyads and the ‘Alids, supporting the ‘Abbasid claim 
that while the imamate should be held by a descendent of Muhammad’s family, 
the first three caliphs were nonetheless legitimate. His thesis is supported by the 
fact that in some sources those terms that later designate theological schools des¬ 
ignate instead political positions. The early Mu'tazila, for example, appear in the 
earliest sources not as the group with five cardinal theological doctrines, but rather 
as the group that withdrew ( Ptazalat ) in protest with Sa'd b. Malik (or Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqqas, d. ca. 50/671) from 'All’s camp at the battle of Siffih (37/657). On this 
see al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-shTa (Beirut: Dar al-Adwa’, 1404/1984), 5-6; Watt, 
Formative Period, 73; C. Nallino: “Sull’origine del nome dei Mu'taziliti,” Rivista degli 
Studia Onentali 1 (1916), 429-54. 

19 On this, see Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, 87; L. Massignon, 
Essai sur les origmes du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane (Paris: J. Vrin, 1954), 
200-1; S. Stroumsa, “The Beginning of the Mu'tazila,” JSAI 13 (1991), 265-93. 
Van Ess emphasizes this point in his Une Lecture a rebours de I’histoire du mu c tazilisme 
(see pp. 127-8), associating the ascetic instincts of Mu'tazilism with 'Amr b. 'Ubayd 
and “la theologie dialectique” with Wasil b. ‘Ata\ Van Ess later elaborated on this 
point: “Askese wurde erst zum beherrschenden Lebensideal, als man in die innere 
Emigration gehen muBte, nach der Konsolidierung der abbasidischen Herrschaft. 
'Amr b. ‘Ubaid hat diesen ProzeB mitgemacht, warscheinlich sogar gefordet, Wasil 
nicht. . . Askese ist vor allem ein basrisches Phanomen. Wasil aber ist in Basra 
moglicherweise ein Fremder.” TG, 2:254. 

Jahiz, as quoted by ‘Abd al-Jabbar, emphasizes the reputation of the Mu'tazila 
for moral rigor: “The people of Basra, having seen the ethics of the Mu'tazila ( adab 
al-mu‘ta Z ila) sent their children to them to be trained.” 'Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al-ftizal 
wa-tabaqdt al-mu c tazila, ed. Fu’ad Sayyid (Tunis: al-Dar al-Tunisiyya li-l-Nashr, 
1393/1974), 277. 
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focuses on the question of qadar (pre-ordainment), 20 arguing that the 
Mu'tazila themselves invented their connection with Wasil b. ‘Ata 5 
and ‘Amr b. TJbayd in order to counter the arguments of their 
HanbalT opponents, who argued that the real founder of Mu'tazilism 
was the reviled Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/746). 21 The fact that both 
the Watt and the Nyberg theories are so different from one another 
and yet at the same time individually coherent (although van Ess 
argues that the Nyberg theory is incorrect), 22 shows just how tittle is 
known about the historical origins of Mu'tazilism. The Shahrastam 
narrative, meanwhile, is important as a foundational myth, for it 
shows what a central place theological disputation had in the self¬ 
understanding of the Mu'tazila. 

The deep disagreement over what exactly encouraged the foundation 
of the Mu'tazila suggests a conclusion that scholars have otherwise 
arrived at: that kalam developed as a method of speaking about reli¬ 
gious issues and not about any specific position on those issues. Accord¬ 
ing to van Ess kalam “is not defined by reference to its contents as 
theo-logia (something about God, a logos about god) but it is defined 
in terms of its stylistic form, the dialectical method of argumentation.” 23 
This conclusion makes more probable another thesis that scholars 
have proposed about kalam : that it is a method borrowed, or at least 
inspired, by non-Islamic traditions. If indeed kalam is essentially a 


20 See Watt, Formative Period, 95; van Ess, “Kadariyya,” EP, 4:368. In fact, the 
Mu'tazila’s insistence on the justice ( c adl) of God is closely related to the “Qadari” 
position on the question of qadar. The Mu'tazill idea of c adl meant that God would 
not punish humans for an action that they did not themselves choose. This is, 
mutatis mutandis, not unlike the insight of Kant that “ought implies can.” Such an 
insight also entails the conclusion that God’s actions can be understood in terms 
of a “goodness” and “justice” that is accessible to human reason. This small move, 
that is, the analogy of creator and creature, opens up a whole world of theologi¬ 
cal possibilities, as God’s actions and His very nature thereby become an object of 
speculation. The fruitful genre of Mu'tazili kalam stems from this small seed. 

21 See Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam (London: Luzac, 1948), 63ff.; 
Watt, Formative Period, 209ff. 

22 See van Ess, TG, 2:339. Notice the case of Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. 200/815), who 
is said to have denied the eternity of the Qur’an and the divine attributes but also 
to have believed in God’s qadar. Thus he is referred to in the sources variously as 
a Mu'tazill and a forerunner of Ash‘an. See Watt, Formative Period, 189. 

23 Van Ess, “The Beginning of Islamic Theology,” The Cultural Context of Medieval 
Learning (Boston: D. Reidel, 1975), 105. Van Ess adds that beyond using a certain 
type of argument, a mutakallim should hold two fundamental doctrines: 1. that rev¬ 
elation is not the primary source of knowledge (since one must first prove that God 
exists), and 2. that knowledge is greater than belief, being its goal (p. 106). 
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method, then theological content would not prohibit such a borrowing. 24 

A number of western scholars have argued that kaldrn arose when 
Muslim scholars borrowed the methods of Christian disputation in 
order to engage both Christianity and Hellenistic philosophy in dis¬ 
pute. The Dutch scholar T.J. de Boer and the German A. von 
Kremer make this argument; 25 the connection is so apparent to C.H. 
Becker that he finds it unnecessary to contribute new evidence to 
prove it. 26 Nor is this idea the invention of western scholarship. In 
his The Guide of the Perplexed, the Jewish philosopher Moses Maimonides 
(d. 600/1204) expresses a similar view: 

Know also that all the statements that the men of Islam—both the 
Mu'tazila and the Ash'ariyya—have made concerning these notions 
are all of them opinions founded upon premises that are taken over 
from the books of the Greeks and the Syrians who wished to disagree 
with the opinions of the philosophers and to reject their statements. 27 


24 In this regard, note that Jewish scholars of the post-Mishnaic period (third- 
fifth centuries AD) were called, in Aramaic, amoraTm. Arabic mutakallimun appears 
to be a caique on this term, which means, “speakers.” See R. Goldenberg, “Talmud,” 
Encyclopedia of Religion, 14:257. 

25 See TJ. de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophic im Islam (Stuttgart: Frommanns, 1901), 
41; A. von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen ah Islam: der Gottesbegriff, die Prophetie 
und Staatsidee (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1868), 8. 

26 On this, see U. Rudolph, “Christliche Bibelexegese und mu'tazilitischc Theologie,” 
(Mens 34 (1994), 300, n. 3. He refers to C.H. Becker, who comments: “DaB die ganze 
Methode des kalam aus dem Christentum stammt, ist bekannt. Wer hintereinander 
islamische Dogmatiker und christliche Patristik liest, wird von den Zusammenhangen 
so uberzeugt, daB er des Einzelbeweises gar nicht mehr bedarf.” C.H. Becker 
“Christliche Polemik und islamische Dogmenbildung,” feitschrift fur Assyriologie 26 
(1911), 175-95 (Reprinted in his Islamstudien [Leipzig: G. Olms, 1924], 1:432-449, 
quotation on 1:445. Further references are to the reprint.). See also M.S. Seale, Muslim 
Theology: a Study of Origins with Reference to the Church Fathers (London: Luzac, 1964). 

27 Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. S. Pines (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1963), 177. Maimonides specifically mentions the Jacobite apol¬ 
ogist Yahya b. 'Adi in this regard, whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar mentions several times in 
the Critique (see below, chapter 5, section 2.4). 

It is worthwhile to note that opponents of the Mu'tazila accused them of taking 
not only the technique of kalam from Christians, but also religious doctrine. A hadith 
found in the canonical collections explains that the Mu'tazila believe in the human 
origin of sin due to the influence of Christianity (on this see G. Hourani, Reason 
and Tradition, 80ff.). A number of modern scholars agree that the Mu'tazila were 
particularly affected by Christian doctrine. Becker argues that the Mu'tazili doc¬ 
trine of free will (and the cognate doctrine of divine justice) must have a Christian 
origin, since John of Damascus, writing on behalf of free will just before the rise 
of the Mu'tazila, so clearly associates Islam with determinism. See Becker, “Christliche 
Polemik,” 1:439. G. Hourani points out that on five basic points of ethics Christian 
and Mu'tazili teaching agree, a correspondence unlikely to be coincidental. These 
points, according to Hourani, are: objective values, God as the source of good 
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Recently J. van Ess, who in his earlier writings argues that the method 
of kalam is based on the technique of theological disputation of the 
Greek Church Fathers, 28 rejected Maimonides’ opinion on this point. 29 
He argues that kalam did not come from “an apologetic struggle 
against the unbelievers,” 30 but rather from intra-Islamic disputes on 
the question of qadar (which had profound political implications). He 
bases his argument on a work attributed to al-Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. al-Hanahyya (d. 100/718), the grandson of ‘All b. Abi Talib: al- 
Risalaji l-radd c ala l-qadanyya . 31 

M. Cook takes issue with van Ess on this point, pointing to the 
similarities between al-Risala fi l-radd c ala l-qadariyya and a contem¬ 
porary Syriac Christian polemical text. 32 He thus demonstrates that 


alone, rational knowledge of values, man’s power as the source of moral evil and 
everlasting rewards and punishments. See Hourani, Reason and Tradition, 88-9. 

28 Van Ess, “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” Logic in Classical Islamic 
Culture (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970), 22-4. Van Ess argues (p. 24) that the 
very term kalam is related to the Greek term SicAektoi;. See also van Ess, “Disputa- 
tionspraxis der islamischen Theologie,” Revue des etudes islamiques 44 (1976), 23—60. 

29 Van Ess: “Nach gangiger Vorstellung begann das systematische Interesse an theo- 
logischen Fragen im Islam mit der Mu'tazila. Maimonides sah dies so. . . . Aber das 
Bild ist falsch; es stammt aus einer Zeit, in der man nur noch Ash'aritcn und Mu'ta- 
ziliten kannte.” TG, 2:233. See also H. Daiber, “Masa’il wa-ajwiba,” El 2 , 6:636. 

30 Van Ess, “The Beginning of Islamic Theology,” 88. He argues (p. 101) that 
kalam began “when, mainly through political development, the self-confident naivete 
of the early days was gradually eroded.” 

31 Al-Hasan’s work, which if authentic would pre-date the founding of the Mu'tazila, 
contains the dialectal form of argument typical of kalam known as masa’il wa-ajwiba 
(“questions and answers”). The format of masa’il wa-ajwiba usually begins with an 
objection or explanation from a hypothetical opponent. First, the questioner responds to 
the opponent’s argument with a disjunction, two consequences of that argument from 
which the opponent must choose. The opponent’s choice will lead him to contra¬ 
dict himself, to see his argument reduced to inanity, or to face another disjuncuon. 
Ultimately, any path that the opponent takes will lead the unfortunate victim into 
a logical trap (sometimes after a long series of disjunctions). This scenario might be 
repeated several hundred times within a single treatise, which will help the student 
to understand where kalam (“theology,” but lit. “speech”) got its name from. 

32 The work comes from the pen of a monothelite (the christological doctrine 
that Christ has two natures but one operation, flowing from one will) theologian, 
who presents a theoretical discourse with a dyothelite (two wills) Christian oppo¬ 
nent. The dialogue proceeds precisely according to masa’il wa-ajwiba format. The 
opponent is presented with a dilemma: one answer leads (sooner or later) to self- 
contradiction and the other (sooner or later) to the questioner’s position. The very 
formula found in Islamic kalam works is used in the dialogue: “if they say. . .” 
(Syriac en deyn nemrun like Arabic fa-in qalu). Cook also compares the Arabic mutakallim 
with the Syriac memallel (literally “speaker” but in the context, “theologian”). Cook, 
“The Origins of Kalam,” 42—3. Cook expands on this argument in his latter mono¬ 
graph, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), chs. 13-15. 

S. Griffith argues that the origin of kalam lies in “the Greek Erotapokriseis apolo- 
getical style.” S. Griffith, “Habib ibn Khidmah Abu Ra’itah, a Christian Mutakallim 
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Christians and Muslims of the same historical context were speak¬ 
ing about religion with the same terms and the same syntax. In 
other words, it is unlikely that kalam does not owe anything to 
Christian theological disputation, as Muslim scholars were part of a 
more general intellectual context, a “sectarian milieu;” 33 This obser¬ 
vation has recently been made by U. Rudolph, who, while acknowl¬ 
edging van Ess’s correction to the exaggerations of earlier Christian/ 
Islamic comparative studies, 34 maintains that the correspondence 
between the technique of Muslim (particularly Mu'tazill) and Christian 
disputation is too significant to be ignored. 35 

Accordingly, S. Pines argues that Muslim scholars initially adopted 
the discursive reasoning of kalam for the sake of disputation (as he 
puts it, ahl al-kalam = aid al-jadal), 36 and only later discovered that 
it was valuable for theological speculation as well. In this he follows 
the interpretation of Ibn Khaldun (d. 784/1382): 

Speculative theologians do not use the (rational) arguments they talk 
about as do the philosophers, in order to investigate the truth of the 
(articles of faith), to prove the truth of what had previously not been 
known, and to make it known. (Their use of rational arguments) merely 
expresses a desire to have rational arguments with which to bolster 
the articles of faith and the opinions of the early Muslims concerning 


of the First ‘Abbasid Century,” OC 64 (1980), 168. Griffith describes the symbiotic 
relationship of Christian and Muslim theology: “On the other hand, our insistence 
that these [Christian] apologists are consciously modeling their discourse on that of 
the contemporary Muslim dialecticians should not be taken as a denial of the obvi¬ 
ous influences of the church fathers on the origins of Muslim theology. Nor is it 
incompatible with the suggestion that the refinement of the ‘ilm al-kalam owes much 
to the involvement of the Muslim mutakallimun in arguments with non-Muslim 
controversialists, including Christians” (pp. 171-2). 

33 J. Wansbrough coined this term with his The. Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition 
of Islamic Salvation History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978). It expresses the 
importance both of the religiously diverse environment in which the Islamic tradi¬ 
tion developed and the importance of inter-religious apologetics/polemics to that 
development. Long before Wansbrough, I. Goldziher noted: “The most important 
stages in [Islam’s] history were characterized by the assimilation of foreign influ¬ 
ences ... so thoroughly that their foreign character can be detected only by the exact 
analysis of critical research” ( Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, 4). 

34 In reference to van Ess’s article above, Rudolph (301), comments: “Ubertrei- 
bungen dieser Art sind in der jiingeren Forschung mehrfach bemangelt und kor- 
rigiert worden.” 

35 Rudolph describes the influence of the mutakallim Abu Mansur al-Maturldi’s 
(d. 333/944) K. al-Tawhtd on the thought of a Jacobite Christian, arguing that this 
example represents a more general trend of inter-religious interchange: “Uniibersehbar 
ist jedoch, daB ein reger Austausch stattfand” (p. 302). 

36 Pines, “A Note on an Early Meaning of the Term Mutakallim,” Israel Oriental 
Studies 1 (1971), 233. 
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them, and to refute the doubts of innovators who believe that their 
perceptions of (the articles of faith in their interpretation) are rational 
ones. . . . The only thing that caused the theologians (to use rational 
arguments) was the discussions of heretics who opposed the early Muslim 
articles of faith with speculative innovations. Thus, they had to refute 
these heretics with the same kind of arguments. This (situation) called 
for using speculative arguments with these arguments. 37 

Ibn Khaldun’s comments, meanwhile, are preceded by those of the 
philosopher Abu Nasr Muhammad al-FarabT (d. 339/950), who cen¬ 
turies earlier observed that kalam developed as a method by which 
to support a priori positions, not as a tool for theological speculation. 
He defines kalam as “the capacity that permits one to make his opin¬ 
ions and religious obligations victorious, which are already declared 
by the founder of the community, and to nullify all opposing theses.” 38 

Farabi’s insight is certainly valid for c Abd al-Jabbar’s interest in 
anti-Christian polemic. The invalidity of Christianity is already firmly 
established by the Qur’an—a text which Goldziher describes as “das 
alteste Buch muhammedanischer Polemik gegen die Schriftbesitzer.” 39 
c Abd al-Jabbar’s task, then, is to prove by reason that which is 
accepted from revelation. 


1.2. The Tradition of anti-Christian Polemic in Mu c tazilism 
1.2.1. MuHazili origins and anti-Christian Polemic 

By ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s day this task had become virtually a sine qua non 
of Mu'tazilT scholarship. 40 A. Charfi remarks regarding anti-Christian 


37 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, 1:154-5. 

38 Farabi, Ihsd’ al-‘ulum, ed. TJthman Amin (Cairo: Dar al-Anglu al-Misriyya, 1968), 
131. Reference from G. Monnot, Penseurs rrmsuhnans (Paris: J. Vrin, 1974), 143. Elsewhere 
Farabi, himself on the receiving end of the mutakallimuri s intellectual aggression, suggests 
that these offensive tactics are a way for those scholars to cover up their own defects: 

A certain group of them hold the opinion that they should defend things of this 
sort, which they imagine to be absurd, by looking into other sects and selecting 
the absurd things in them, so that when a follower of one of the other sects 
seeks to vilify something in theirs, they will confront him with the absurd things 
in the sect of the other and thus ward off his assault upon their own sect. 

Farabi, 136—7. Translation from Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. A. Hyman and 
J. Walsh (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1983), 29—30. My thanks to Dr. Frank Griffel for 
drawing my attention to this text. 

39 I. Goldziher, “Uber muhammedanische Polemik gegen ahl al-kitab,” fDMG 
32 (1878), 344. Elsewhere (p. 343) he comments, “Die literarische Polemik der 
Muhammedaner gegen die ‘Schriftbesitzer’ ist so alt wie der Islam.” 

40 “It is no exaggeration to say that almost every theologian of note from [the 
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polemic: “ce sont surtout les Mu'tazilites qui sont les initiateurs du 
genre et qui lui ont imprime ses principales caracteristiques.” 41 G. Monnot 
notes: “Les mu‘tazilites furent en Islam les pionniers de la litterature 
religieuse polemique.” 42 It is not clear, however, who the first of 
these pioneers was. There are a number of polemical texts attrib¬ 
uted to Wasil b. ‘Ata 5 , the supposed founder of the Mu'tazila, although 
none of them are manifestly anti-Christian. 43 S. Griffith, meanwhile, 
considers the possibility that Wasil b. c Ata 3 might be the “Wasil al- 
Dimashqr” referred to in a disputational text set in the court of the 
Byzantine emperor Leo III (r. 717—41). 44 Yet, as Griffith notes, there 
is not enough known about Wasil (except, perhaps, that he was not 
a dimashqi, “Damascene”) to make a conclusive judgment on this. 

More is known of Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. 200/815), who is sometimes 
described as Wash’s student. 45 While Dirar is not always described 


early Islamic era] about whose works we have knowledge composed at least one 
attack on some aspect of Christian beliefs.” D. Thomas, “Abu Mansur al-Maturidl 
on the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” Islamochristiana 23 (1997), 43. H. Busse comments 
that kalam “im fruhen Islam den AnstoB zur Beschaftigung mit den Fremdreligionen 
gegeben hatte.” “Antichristliche Polemik,” 61. He points out (in n. 23) that Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Khwarizml includes writing on other religions within the chapter on 
kalam in his dictionary of sciences: Mqfa&h al-ulum. See Khwarizmi, MqfaUh al-ulum, 
ed. G. van Vloten (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 22 41; Cf. C.E. Bosworth, “al-Khwarazml 
on Theology and Sects: The Chapter on Kalam in the Mafatih al-‘ulum ,,” Bulletin 
d’etudes orientates 29 (1978), 85-95. 

41 “Polemiques islamo-chretiennes a l’epoque medievale,” Scholarly Approaches to 
Religion. Interreligious Perceptions and Islam (Berlin: Peter Lang, 1995), 263. 

42 Penseurs musulmans, 101. 

43 ‘Abd al-Jabbar [Fail al-i‘tiza.1, 165) attributes to Wasil a K. Alf mas’ala, which 
he describes as a polemic against the Dualists. Van Ess (TG, 5:138) suggests that 
Wasil also addressed other opponents here. Another work that likely addressed other 
religions is K. al-Da‘wa. See the list of works attributed to him, van Ess, TG, 2:136ff. 

44 See S. Griffith “Bashlr/Beser,” Le Museon 103 (1990), 302-4. Regarding Wasil 
b. c Ata J , Van Ess comments, “Das hat die Biographen nicht daran gehindert, immer 
wieder iiber Wasil, manchmal auch iiber ‘Amr (b. TJbayd) zu schreiben; diese waren 
eben beriihmte Leute. Aber die Informationsbasis war zu schmal; das Material wird 
meist nur umgeschichtet. Vor allem setzt die Uberlieferung viel zu spat ein. .. . Ash'an 
erwahnt Wasil in seinen Maqalat nur ein einziges Mai. . . . Shahrastani hat ihn zwar 
als “Kirchenvater” aufgebaut, aber seine Darstellung ist Gelehrtenarbeit und iiber- 
aus problematisch.” Van Ess, TG, 2:234. The biography of Wasil is generally too 
coherent to inspire trust in the historian. He is, for example, the only early Mu'tazill 
whose death date is not disputed in the sources. “Das ist erstaunlich,” remarks van 
Ess. TG, 2:235. See also Watt, Formative Period, 211. Contrast this with the more 
optimistic view of Gimaret: “It appears to be established that Wasil, originally a 
disciple of al-Hasan al-Basri, was indeed the sole founder [of the Mu'tazila], and 
that during the lifetime of the latter.” “Mu'tazila,” 783. 

45 ‘Abd al-Jabbar reports ( Fadl al-ftizal, 163) this, but the fact that Dirar died a 
foil sixty-nine years after Wasil invites skepticism. See van Ess, TG, 3:33. 
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as a Mu'tazill due to his association with Jahm b. Safwan, 46 he was 
known above all for religious disputation. This would become the 
hallmark of the Mu'tazila,' 7 a group that van Ess calls, “die Wachhunde 
gegen die Ketzerei.” 48 Both Dirar and his equally heterodox student 


46 Dirar, for example, is omitted from the Mu'tazill biographical dictionaries of 
Abu 1-Qasim al-Balkhl al-Ka'bi (d. 319/931), Maqalat al-isldmiyym, and ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Fadl al-i‘tizal (and therefore of Jishuml [d. 545/1150], Shark c uyun al-masa’il, 
and Ibn al-Murtada [d. 840/1437], Tabaqat al-mu c tazild). Fu’ad Sayyid has published 
the chapter by Ka'bl on the Mu'tazila, the Fadl al-i c tizal of ‘Abd al-Jabbar (which 
charts the first ten generations of the Mu'tazila) and the end of Jishumfs Shark 
‘uyun al-masa’il (covering the eleventh and twelfth generations) in his Fadl al-i‘tizdl 
wa-tabaqat al-Mu‘tazila. Note, however, that the first section of Jishumfs work (on 
the first ten generations of the Mu'tazila) has substantial changes to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Fadl al-i‘tiza.1. On this see S.A. Mourad, Early Islam Between Myth and History: Al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 110 AH/ 728 CE) in Classical and Modem Scholarship (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Yale University, 2004), 230. Ibn al-Murtada’s biography is published as Tabaqat al- 
mu‘tazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer (Beirut: al-Matba'at al-Kathulikiyya, 1961). 

As van Ess points out, the absence of Dirar from these dictionaries has the curious 
consequence of creating a gap in the tabaqat al-mu‘tazila between the traditional found¬ 
ing generation of Wasil b ‘Ata’ and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd and the generation of the 
founders of the Basran and Baghdadi schools, namely Abu 1-Hudhayl and Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir, respectively. See J. Van Ess, TG, 3:35—36, and Une lecture a rebours 
de I’histoire du mu‘tazilisme, 98. Most non-Mu‘tazilI authors, including Nawbakhti 
(d. 300/310 or 912/922) and Dhahabl (d. 748/1348), portray Dirar as a loyal Mu'tazill. 
See van Ess “Dirar b. ‘Amr,” 225 and Une Lecture a rebours de I’histoire du mu c tazilisme, 
97. Ibn al-Rawandi, himself' hardly a model of orthodoxy, considers Dirar a Mu'tazill, 
as do Ibn al-Nadlm (p. 214) and Pseudo-Nashi 5 al-Akbar (i.e. Ja'far b. Harb, see 
above). See (Pseudo-)Nashf al-Akbar, K. Usui al-nihal, in J. van Ess, Frtthe mu‘tazilitische 
Hdresiographie, 52. These two relegate him to heterodox status, for not holding the 
five canonical principles of the Mu'tazila: 1. God’s oneness (tawfud), 2. God’s justice 
f adl), 3. Threat and the punishment in the afterlife ( al-wa c d wa-l-wa‘id), 4. The inter¬ 
mediate position of the sinning believer ( al-manzila bayna l-manzilatayn), and 5. Com¬ 
manding the right and forbidding the wrong ( al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf waTnahi ‘an al-munkar). 
Dirar was apparently accused of violating God’s justice (#2) with his determinism, 
(for a just God would not punish a man for that which He preordained). These 
principles, however, were likely not formalized before Abu 1-Hudhayl, and Dirar 
died twenty-seven years earlier. See D. Gimaret, “Mu'tazila,” 786—7. 

Gimaret notes that in this era the Mu'tazila were distinguished by an “extreme 
diversity of people and of doctrines; it is a case of a collection of distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, of often ‘colourful’ personalities, rather than continuous and homogeneous 
associations.” Gimaret, “Mu'tazila,” 784. 

47 Goldziher long ago argued against the notion, in vogue at the time, that 
Mu'tazilism was the liberal movement of Islam. He concludes, “All that we have 
learned so far about the nature of the Mu'tazilite movement confers on these reli¬ 
gious philosophers the right to lay claim to the name of rationalists. I shall not dis¬ 
pute their right to the name . . . But is that enough for calling them liberal? That 
title we must certainly refuse them. They are in fact, with the formulas they directed 
against orthodox conceptions, the very founders of theological dogmatism in Islam.” 
Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theologv and Law, 100-1. 

48 Van Ess, TG, 3:31. G. Monnot, meanwhile, describes the Mu'tazill devotion 
as “la lutte acharnee contre toutes les pensees musulmanes ou non, qui mcnagaicnt 
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Hafs al-Fard 49 would count the Christians among their targets. 50 
Another of Dirar’s students, Abu 1-Hudhayl al- c Allaf (d. ca. 226/841), 
an opponent of Hafs in theological matters, is likewise known for 
his disputational writings, 51 which include a treatise against the East 
Syrian (Nestorian) 52 Christian Ammar al-Basri (d. early 3rd/9th). 53 
Meanwhile, Abu l-Hudhayl’s student (and nephew), Nazzam, 54 followed 


leur doctrine: murji’a, mushabbiha, mujabbira [sic, mujbira is better], Juifs, chretiens, 
dualistes et mages, philosophes. . . . Ils ont bien merite la description avantageuse 
que fait d’eux Malati: ‘Ce sont les seigneurs du kalam et les maitres de la dialec- 
tique, du discemement, de la speculation, de l’invention intellectuelle ( istinbat ); con- 
tre leurs adversaires ils font usage d’arguments, et ils pratiquent toute sorte de 
discours.’ ” Penseurs musulmans, 9. The excerpt from the ShafiT faqih Abu 1-Hasan 
Muhammad al-Malati (d. 377/987) is from his K. al-Tanbih., ed. Muhammad Zahid 
al-Kawthan (Baghdad: Matba'at al-Muthanna, 1388/1968), 35ff. 

49 Hafs’s death date is entirely unknown. See Ibn al-Nadlm, 229-230, who lists 
him among the Mujbira and not among the Mu'tazila, reporting that he held God 
and not man as the creator of acts. Thus Hafs was accused of holding a hetero¬ 
dox position like that of his teacher Dirar. Cf. Van Ess, TG, 2:729-35, especially 
730. The Zaydr al-Qasim b. Ibrahim al-Rassi (d. 246/860), author of a famous 
anti-Christian polemic, reports that Hafs engaged in a formal religious debate with 
a Coptic Christian. See van Ess, TG, 2:734. 

50 Works entitled Radd ‘ala l-nasara are attributed to both of them. G. Monnot 
maintains that Dirar was the first to write a specifically anti-Christian work. See 
his “Les doctrines des chretiens dans le ‘Moghni’ de 'Abd al-Jabbar,” Melanges de 
I’lnstitut dominicain d’etudes orientates 16 (1983), 14. 

51 H. Nyberg calls Abu ’1-Hudhayl, who is traditionally recognized as the founder 
of the Basran school of Mu'tazilism, “the apologist of Islam against other religions 
and against the great currents of thought of the preceding epoch.” “Abu 1-Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf,” El 2 , 1:127. Van Ess points out that almost half of his works have a 
named opponent. TG, 3:220. See also Ibn al-Nadim, 203ff. 

52 The proper term is East Syrian, yet a difficulty arises from the fact that Arabic 
medieval texts—Muslim and Christian, East Syrian and non-East Syrian—do in 
fact use the term Nestorian. Therefore, in the present work I use “Nestorian” when 
I am making a reference to a text that uses this term. Otherwise I use “East Syrian,” 
or both terms together. 

53 K. ‘Ala ‘Ammar al-nasrani fi l-radd ‘ala l-nasara. See Ibn al-Nadlm, 203; ‘Ammar 
al-Basri, K. al-Burhan and K. al-Masd’il wa-l-ajwiba, in M. Hayek, ‘ Ammar al-Basri, 
apologie et controverses (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1977); S. Griffith, “The Concept of 
al-Uqnum in ‘Ammar al-Basri’s Apology for the Doctrine of the Trinity,” Actes du 
premier congr'es international d’etudes arabes chretiennes, ed. S.K. Samir (Rome: PISO, 1982), 
169—91; M. Hayek, “‘Ammar al-Basri: la premiere somme de theologie chretienne 
en langue arabe ou deux apologies du christianisme,” Islamochristiana 2 (1976), 69-113; 
and the introduction to the aforementioned ‘Ammar al-Basri, apologje et controverses. 

54 Nazzam was a caliphal advisor in the court of al-Ma’mun (r. 198/813—218/833). 
According to Ibn ‘Aqll, he died at thirty-six years of age (just as Ibn al-Rawandi). 
This would lead one to the incredible conclusion that he was more than twenty 
years younger than his pupil Jahiz. Van Ess is skeptical (Une Lecture a rebours de I’his- 
toire du mu‘tazilisme, 31-2), while Pellat hesitantly accepts this fact {Le Milieu basrien 
et la formation de Qahiz [Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953], 70). 
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his teacher by writing against the Christians, 55 although the two 
reportedly had bitter differences of opinion in other matters. 56 (The 
same can be said, incidentally, for Nazzam and his student Jahiz). 57 

Nazzam seems to have had a particular interest in refuting Chris¬ 
tianity. ‘Abd al-Jabbar reports that he “memorized the Qur’an, the 
Tawrat, the Injil, the Psalms and their interpretation.” 58 The ShlT 
scholar al-Shanf al-Radi (d. 406/1016) preserves Nazzam’s com¬ 
ments on the appellation “kalimat Allah ” (“word of God”) given to 
Christ in the Qur’an. 59 The fact that he is so called in the Qur’an 
is a point raised by Christian apologists, including John of Damascus 
(d. 75 3), 60 to argue for Christ’s divinity. Nazzam, however, argues that 


55 Van Ess remarks about Nazzam’s thought: “la pensee constructive semble 
l’avoir emporte sur la polemique.” Urn Lecture a reborns de I’histoire du mu‘tazilisme, 35 
(One wonders if this is not true for all of the Mu'tazila, or all of the mutakallimun 
for that matter). In addition to attacking Christian beliefs, he also wrote refutations 
against Jews, dualists, those who hold the eternity of the world, the Muiji’a, ‘Alids, 
those who hold predestination, and even other Mu'tazila (including Abu 1-Hudhayl, 
over the latter’s atomism). See also van Ess, TG, 3:296ff.; idem, “al-Nazzam,” El 9 , 
7:1057-8; S. Stem, “ c Abd al-Djabbar,” El 9 , 1:59-60; Ibn al-Nadlm, 204; ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Fadl al-iHizal, 264-5; Ibn al-Murtada, 49-54. 

Nazzam is also similar to Abu 1-Hudhayl in his independence as a theological 
thinker (especially in his rejection of atomism), something that would later sully his 
reputation with the Mu'tazila when the school’s doctrine had become codified. Yet 
did Nazzam really harbor sympathy for Manicheans, as reported by c Abd al-Qahir 
al-Baghdadi (A". al-Farq bayn al-jiraq, ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid 
[Cairo: Maktaba Muhammad, 1964], 13 Iff.)? He wrote against such groups {Refutation 
of Adherents of the Dualists, Ibn al-Nadim, 306) and ‘Abd al-Jabbar remembers Nazzam 
for his devotion to the strictest doctrine of tawhid (Fadl al-ftizal, 264). See also 
C. Pellat, “Deux curieux Mu'tazilites: Ahmad b. Habit et Fadl al-Hadathi,” Melanges 
de I’Universite St. Joseph 31 (1984), 483-4; van Ess, “ai-Nazzam,” 1057. 

56 Abu 1-Hudhayl wrote several treatises against Nazzam. Nyberg, “Abu 1-Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf,” 128. It is also reported that, in the midst of a heated argument, Abu 
1-Hudhayl spat in Nazzam’s face. Van Ess, TG, 3:222. 

57 Jahiz is said to have rejected the ideas of Nazzam (see van Ess, “al-Nazzam,” 
1057), but ‘Abd al-Jabbar reports only his admiration for Nazzam. He has Jahiz 
remark, “I have not seen anyone more learned in kalam and fiqh than al-Nazzam.” 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al-i‘tizdl, 264. Elsewhere (265) ‘Abd al-Jabbar reports that Jahiz 
remarked: “The forefathers said, ‘Every thousand years there is a man without 
equal.’ If this is true, then he is Abu Ishaq al-Nazzam.” 

58 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al-i‘tizal, 264; Ibn al-Murtada, 53; Thomas, Anti-Christian 
Polemic in Early Islam, 32. This report has no correspondence with the contents of 
the Bible; it is simply an adumbration of the Qur’anic terms for the scriptures of 
Muhammad, Moses, Jesus and David. 

59 Quoted from his Haqa’iq al-ta’ml by van Ess, TG, 6:140-141. Van Ess records 
two different extant fragments of al-Nazzam’s writing on Christianity {TG, 6:136—141). 
A third is preserved in the Tathbit (p. 148). 

60 Notice, for example, Ch. 100 of his De haeresibuy. “How, when you say that 
the Christ is the Word and Spirit of God, do you revile us as associators? For the 
Word and the Spirit are inseparable ... So we call you mutilators [kotctok;] of God.” 
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kalima should be read simply as a proper name. 61 Nazzam’s argument 
regarding Christ’s biblical appellation of Son of God is also known. 62 

Still more is known about the arguments against Christian teaching 
of Nazzam’s student Jahiz. 63 The involvement of a figure like Jahiz 
in anti-Christian polemic is to A. Charfi “a clear proof that Islamic - 
Christian dispute was neither the place of ‘specialist’ scholars, nor 
of secondary importance nor the domain of converts alone.” 64 Like 
his teacher, Jahiz wrote a “Refutation of the Christians,” the Risala 
fi l-radd c ala l-nasara. 65 This work was reportedly commissioned by 


Translation from R. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It (Princeton: Darwin Press, 
1997), 486. See the more complete translation in DJ. Sahas, John of Damascus on 
Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1972), 133-41. 

61 “If one designates him as ‘Word,’ this has the same significance as when one 
calls Abraham’s father Azar.” Nazzam’s point here is that Azar (see Qur’an 6:74) 
is another name for Terah (the name which appears in the Bible, and was known 
also in the Islamic tradition). This is analogous to “Word” being a secondary name 
for Jesus. See van Ess, TG, 6:140-1. Elsewhere van Ess remarks that on this mat¬ 
ter, Nazzam “machte keine Konzessionen.” TG, 6:397. On the matter of the name 
of Abraham’s father, see A. Jeffrey, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an (Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1938), 53-5. 

62 His strategy, which would become the standard for those Muslim debaters that 
accept (if only for the sake of argument) the historical authenticity of the Bible, is 
to compare “Son of God” to Abraham’s Qur’anic title khalil Allah, “Friend of God.” 
He argues, “If God can take someone as a friend, then he can also take someone 
as a son. That is, if in this way he seeks to show how merciful and loving He is 
towards him.” Quoted from van Ess, TG, 6:136. Nazzam’s argument was later 
rejected by Jahiz, who comments: “This is Ibrahim b. Sayyar al-Nazzam’s answer, 
which I will mention, God willing. The Mu'tazili ‘ulama’ follow it, but I find it nei¬ 
ther convincing nor satisfactory.” Jahiz, Radd, 29. Cf. Van Ess, TG, 6:138. 

Van Ess concludes on the basis of this quotation that Nazzam held a type of 
adoptionist Christology, having been influenced by Judaeo-Christianity. He com¬ 
ments: “Die These war ja im Grande auch gar nicht so revolutions; denn was 
man meinte, war Adoptianismus, und adoptianische Christologie war durch das 
Judenchristentum im Orient verbreitet worden.” TG, 3:397. In fact, van Ess assumes 
more than we know. Although many scholars have found in Judaeo-Christianity an 
antecedent for Islam, notably Shlomo Pines ( Jewish Christians) and Tor Andrae before 
him (see Mohammed: The Man and His Faith [New York: Barnes and Noble, 1935], 
10 Iff.), very little is known of the history of Judaeo-Christian groups. See A.F.J. 
Klijn, ‘Judaeo-Christianity,” Encyclopedia of the Early Church, 2 vols. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 1:454. See also G. Strecker, “On the Problem of Jewish 
Christianity” in W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (London, SCM 
Press, 1972), 241-285. 

63 According to Mas'udi, Jahiz studied under Nazzam in Baghdad. Muruj al-dha- 
hab, 4:114. See Pellat, Le milieu basrien, 69-70, who suggests that the two likely met 
earlier in Basra, in the circle of Abu 1-Hudhayl. For Jahiz, see Ibn al-Murtada, 
67-70; Ibn ai-Nadlm, 1:208-209. 

64 A. Charfi, al-Fikr al-islamT (Tunis: al-Dar al-Tunisiyya li-l-Nashr, 1986), 138. 

65 Tahiz’s treatise is partially translated by Finkel as “A Risala of Jahiz,” JAOS 
47 (1927), 311-334. 
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the caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 232/847-247/861). 66 Jahiz brings up 
Nazzam’s position therein on the “sonship” of Christ and refutes it. 67 
Yet perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Jahiz’s treatise is his com¬ 
mentary on Christians. Much of Muslim polemical literature is theo¬ 
retical and abstract; Jahiz’s treatise, meanwhile, presents a vivid, if 
critical, image of the Christians of his day. 68 

Not all of the Mu'tazila, however, were interested in anti-Christian 
polemic. Two other students of Nazzam, Ahmad b. Khabit (d. 230/ 
845) and Fadl al-Hadathi (d. 3rd/9th), were interested instead in a 
theological rapprochement with Christianity, for which they received 
the wrath of Muslim commentators. 69 Khayyat (d. 300/913), quot¬ 
ing Ibn al-Rawandi (d. late 3rd/9th), remarks that these two, “claim 
that Christ is the one who created the world, the Lord of the first 
and last, and the judge of mankind on the Day of Resurrection.” 70 


66 Reported in a letter from the Vizier al-Fath b. Khaqan (d. 247/861). See 
O. Schumann, Der Christus der Muslime (Cologne: Bohlau, 1988), 49. Jahiz addresses 
this treatise to a group of Muslims who had written to him regarding some of 
their members, perhaps new converts, who were troubled by Christian questions. 
See Jahiz, Radd, 10. 

67 Jahiz argues that God could not adopt a human as a son, even as a sign of 
mercy and love, any more than a man could adopt a dog as a son. “Even a right¬ 
eous believer does not resemble God at all, while a dog resembles a man in every 
way.” Jahiz, Radd, 29ff. Jahiz’s rebuttal of Nazzam is quoted by 'Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughnt, 5:107. 

68 Jahiz warns the reader not to be impressed at the fact that Christians in his 
day were masters of medicine and philosophy, since these sciences actually came 
from pagans like Aristotle, Ptolemy, Euclid and Galen. He also complains that 
Christians, feeling pompous due to their social status, have grown so insolent as to 
take off the distinctive dress of the dhimmi (al-ghiyar), to cease paying their poll tax, 
and to give their children Islamic names. The Prophet has ordered that they be 
kept subordinate to Muslims, saying, “if they injure you, strike them. If they strike 
you, kill them” (Jahiz, Radd, Finkel’s translation, 329; I have not found this hadlth 
in any of the canonical collections; it is on p. 18 of the Arabic text). In their arro¬ 
gance, Jahiz continues, Christians also seek to undermine the faith of Muslims: “They 
enter into private conversation with our weak-minded, and question them con¬ 
cerning the texts which they have chosen to assail” (Jahiz, Radd, Finkel’s transla¬ 
tion, 331). Yet their own teaching is helplessly illogical: “How can one succeed in 
grasping this doctrine, for if were you to question concerning it two Nestorians, 
individually, sons of the same father and mother, the answer of one brother would 
be the reverse of the other” (Jahiz, Radd, Finkel’s translation, 333). On the histor¬ 
ical context of this treatise see Schumann, 49. 

69 “They gave Christ preference over our prophet.” Khayyat, K. al-Intisar (Beirut: 
Dar Qabis, 1986), 148-9. 

70 Khayyat, 148. Khayyat compares their apostasy to that of Ibn al-Rawandi 
himself. Addressing Ibn al-Rawandi, he comments, “As for adding Ibn Ha’it (Khabit) 
and Fadl al-Hadhdha’ (HadathI) to the Mu'tazila: By my life Fadl al-Hadhdha’ was 
a Mu'tazili, a Nazzami, until he became mixed up and left the truth. So the 
Mu'tazila expelled him and threw him out of their circles, as they did with you 
when you apostasized.” Khayyat, 149. 
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The doctrine of these two thinkers is outside the present topic of 
anti-Christian polemic, but it is nonetheless an important product of 
the interaction between the Mu'tazila and Christianity. 71 

Another heterodox Mu'tazili is among the school’s most prodigious 
polemicists: Abu Tsa al-Warraq. 72 Warraq, who has been described 


71 Due to their heretical reputation little is known about Ibn Khabit and Hadathi; 
even their names are a matter of uncertainty. The former is referred to as Habit by 
Ibn Hajar and Sam'anl; Hayit (or Hatit) by Jahiz, Khayyat, Mas'udl, al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadl and Shahrastam; and as Khabit by Ibn Hazm and Dhahabl. See van Ess, 
TG, 3:431; Thomas, 5, n. 8; Pellat, “Deux curieux Mu'tazilites,” 484-5. Fadl al- 
Hadathi’s nisba also appears in a number of forms, including HarbI (Ibn Hazm) 
and Hadhdha’ (Khayyat). See C. Pellat, “Deux curieux Mu'tazilites.” 484, n. 3. 

Hadathi, who came to Basra from the predominantly ‘Alid town of al-Hadltha, 
was known as an ascetic and a Sufi. Van Ess, TG, 3:436. Pseudo-Nashi 5 al-Akbar 
(i.e. JaTar b. Harb) includes Hadathi among the sufiyyat al-mu‘tazila. The precise 
identity of this group is unclear (See van Ess, Une Lecture a rebours de Thistoire du 
mu c tazilisme, 30). Van Ess suggests that part of Hadathfs asceticism was celibacy, 
since he reprimanded the Prophet for his marriages and emphasized the rigorous 
piety of Jesus. TG, 3:437. Hadathfs teacher Nazzam, meanwhile, was opposed to 
the ascetics. See van Ess, Une lecture a rebours de I’histoire du mu‘tazilisme, 33. Ibn Khabit 
seems to have been a disciple of Nazzam, along with Jahiz, in Basra and the leader 
of a small circle of students that included Hadathi. He followed Nazzam, among 
other things, in rejecting atomism. At some point, a split occurred, which left Ibn 
Khabit and Hadathi accused of heresy and Jahiz rejecting his former master. Van 
Ess, TG, 3:431, 437. Khayyat reports that when the Mu'tazila informed the caliph 
al-Wathiq of Ibn Khabit’s teaching, the caliph ordered the QadI Ahmad b. Abl 
Duwad (d. 240/854) to look into the matter and Ibn Khabit died soon thereafter. 
He adds the malediction: “May God curse him on that Day and speed his soul 
into the Fire.” Khayyat, 149; Pellat, “Deux curieux Mu'tazilites,” 485. 

Together, Ibn Khabit and Hadathi are accused of holding three heterodox doc¬ 
trines (On this see Shahrastam, 54-5; 'Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl, 277ff.): transmi¬ 
gration of souls ( kurur or tanasukh), literal interpretation of the beatific vision (ndya) 
and the divinity of Christ (van Ess, TG, 3:436). For Ibn Khabit and Hadathi, Christ 
is the visible god and the immanent agent of the One. Their Christology is clearly 
heterodox, yet D. Thomas argues that Ibn Khabit and Hadathi were nevertheless 
Mu'tazills, since their ultimate concern was to emphasize the transcendence of God 
(Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 6-7). ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl, argues: 
“To count these two lost ones among Islamic sects would be to count the Christians 
as a Muslim sect!” (261). See Pellat, “Deux curieux Mu‘tazilites,” 494. Van Ess 
argues that Ibn Khabit and Hadathi sought to reconcile differences between Islamic 
and Christian theology: “sie mag also im Kontakt mit christlichen Kreisen, viel- 
leicht in einer Art ‘Okumenischer’ Bemiihung zwischen Sufis und (nestorianischen?) 
Mdnchen, entwickelt worden sein.” TG, 3:440. 

72 A. Charfi comments, “He is among the most famous mutakallimin and philoso¬ 
phers of the third/tenth century, but he is still obscure. He has not had the for¬ 
tune to this point of the study and attention which he deserves.” al-Fikr al-islarm, 
141. According to Mas'udl (4:121), Warraq died in 247/861. This is cast in doubt 
by a quotation that Shahrastam attributes to Warraq, which includes a reference 
to the year 271 (884-5). See Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 17; S.M. 
Stem, “Abu ‘Isa al-Warrak,” EP, 1:130. Mas'udl’s account is remarkably free of 
antagonism or accusations. He concludes: “[Warraq] has many good compilations, 
among them his book Maqalat fi l-imama and others on speculation” (4:121). The 
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as “one of the arch-heretics of Islam,” 73 is said variously to have 
been a Mu'tazili, an c Alid, an associate of Ibn al-Rawandi, 74 and a 
crypto-Manichean. His writings were not preserved, perhaps due to 
his heretical reputation. 75 Fortunately, his Radd c ald l-nasara survived 
through the quotations of Yahya b. c AdT, the Jacobite Christian 
philosopher and student of Farabi, who responded to it. 76 Yet 
Warraq’s work was not only read in Christian circles. Its impact on 
later Islamic polemics, including that of c Abd al-Jabbar, is unmis¬ 
takable. 77 Clearly Warraq’s Radd was so valuable that Muslims could 


Shi'is al-Shanf al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) and Abu ‘Air al-Najashl (d. 450/1058) 
also have favorable comments on Warraq. It seems likely, then, that the accusations 
against him stem in part from the anti-ShI‘i bias of the accusers. See Thomas, Anti- 
Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 12-14, which has been updated by D. Thomas, Early 
Muslim Polemic against Christianity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 22—33. 

73 Stem, “Abu ‘Isa al-Warrak,” 130. In some accounts, Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq is 
said to have found fault with the Qur'an as well as with the Prophet Muhammad 
and his cousin/son-in-law ‘All b. Abi Talib on the subjects of sex and violence. At 
the same time, he is described as openly admiring Manicheanism. Some western 
scholars (C. Colpe and S. Stroumsa) accept the reports that he converted to Mani¬ 
cheanism, while both Massignon and S.M. Stern are skeptical, as is D. Thomas. 
See S.M. Stern, “Abu ‘Isa al-Warrak,” 130; Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic in Early 
Islam, 18ff.; A. Charh, Fib al-islami, 141-6. 

74 Ibn al-Rawandr is sometimes described as an antagonist of Warraq. According 
to Ibn al-Jawzi, the two accused each other of writing the infamous K. al-^umurrud. 
He also reports a tradition from Abu ‘Ah al-Jubbah that in the year 298 (likely well 
after both of their deaths) Warraq and Ibn al-Rawandi were arrested. The former, 
according to the tradition, died in prison and the latter in the house of a Jew. See 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Munta^am, 6:100; Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 15, 24. 

75 D. Thomas provides a list of nineteen tides that are attributed to Warraq, 
including three versions of the Radd ‘ala l-nasara ( al-Kabir , al-Awsat and al-Asghar). 
Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 22-24. Ibn al-Nadim lists eleven works (p. 216). 

76 A. Abel put together the second section of Warraq’s work, which covers the 
Incarnation, as Le livre pour la refutation des trois sectes chretiennes (Bruxelles: n.p., 1949). 
This has been edited more recently, along with Yahya b. ‘Adi’s reply: Yahya b. ‘Adi, 
Jawab ‘an radd Abi ‘Isa al-Warraq ‘ala l-nasara jt l-ittihad, ed. E. Platti, CSCO 490 (1987) 
and French trans. CSCO 491 (1987) (when quoting from Warraq, I cite “Warraq, al- 
Radd ft l-ittihad.”). 

More recently D. Thomas has edited and translated the first section as Anti- 
Christian Polemic in Early Islam (I cite this section as Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala l-tathlith, trans¬ 
lations from Thomas) and the second section as Early Muslim Polemic against Christianity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). See also van Ess, TG, 4:289-94 
for information on Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq, csp. 291, n. 24. For an analysis of the rela¬ 
tionship of Yahya’s work to that of Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq see E. Platti, Yahya b. ‘Adi. 
Theologien chretien et philosophy arabe (Leuven: Departement Orientalistek, 1983), 91-93. 

77 Thomas writes that ‘Abd al-Jabbar never mentions Warraq by name ( Anti- 
Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 47) but in fact he does so in the Tathbit, p. 198. 
Meanwhile, the influence of Warraq on 'Abd al-Jabbar is evident from the following 
passages: ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:81, 11. 7-14 and Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala l-tathlith, 
66, 1. 8-70, 1. 3 (cf. also 72, 11. 3-12); ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:99, 11. 10-12; 101, 
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not bear to part with it, even after his name became anathema. 

In his Radd, Warraq proceeds with tireless discussions of Incarnation 
and Trinity in a fashion that is both philosophically sophisticated 
and demonstrative of an unusual familiarity with Christian doctrine. 78 
He writes in consistent mascfil wa-ajwiba format, presenting a myr¬ 
iad of dialectical traps for opponent. His work is also one of the first 
to show knowledge of the theological differences between Christian 
groups, as he treats the doctrines of the three main Christian sects 
separately: 79 Nestorian, Jacobite and Melkite. 80 


11. 4-6; 102, 1. 6 and Warraq, al-Radd ‘aid 1-tathUth , 132, 11. 11-13; 147, 11. 15-17; 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:146-7 and Warraq, al-Radd ji l-ittdiad, 193, 11. 5-15. On 
the connection of the two works see also D. Thomas, Early Muslim Polemic against 
Christianity , 79-82. 

78 Thomas attributes Warraq’s “massed arguments suited to all circumstances and 
a mocking, rhetorical style” to his intention of creating a type of handbook for Muslim 
debaters. Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 60. He concludes as well that Warraq 
had an unusual ability to assimilate a foreign system of thought: “He conveys the 
impression of possessing so much knowledge about Christian teachings that he was 
able to think like a Christian expert himself” (p. 60). Van Ess mentions that Warraq 
also had a superior understanding of Manichaean doctrine. “Ebenso wie in seiner 
Auseinandersetzung mit dem Manichaismus konnte er eine iiberlegene Sachkenntnis 
ins Spiel bringen.” TG, 291. See also D. Thomas’ introduction to Warraq’s writ¬ 
ing on the Incarnation: Early Muslim Polemic against Christianity, 61-83. 

79 Notice, for example his presentation of their different understandings of the 

The Jacobites and Nestorians claim that the Eternal One is one substance and 
three hypostases, and that the three hypostases are the one substance and the 
one substance is the three hypostases. The Melkites, those who follow the faith 
of the king of the Byzantines, claim that the Eternal One is one substance 
which possesses three hypostases, and that the hypostases are the substance but 
the substance is other than the hypostases, though they do not acknowledge 
that it is numerically a fourth to them (Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala 1-tathRth, 67). 

Warraq is also sensitive to subtle terminological variations among the Christian 
sects: “They vary over the interpretation of their term ‘hypostases’ ( aqanim ). Some 
of them claim that the hypostases are properties ( khawass ), others that they are indi¬ 
viduals (ashkhas), and others that they are attributes ( sifat ).” Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala 
1-tathUth, 69 (insertion of Arabic words mine). 

80 This tripartite division is a common format in medieval Muslim writings on 
Christianity (as it is in Christian writings of the same period). More properly, the 
‘Jacobites” are only those “monophysites” who trace their heritage back to the sixth 
century Antiochean bishop Jacob Baradaeus (d. 578). In medieval writings, how¬ 
ever, this term is used for and by other monophysite Christians (today the proper 
term is Oriental Orthodox Christians). Because I am dealing with medieval writ¬ 
ings, I have followed the wording of these authors, so by “Jacobite” I refer to all 
Oriental Orthodox Christians. See A. Atiya, ‘Jacob Baradaeus,” The Coptic Encyclopedia, 
ed. Aziz S. Atiya (New York: Macmillan, 1991), 4:1318-9. The term Nestorian 
also appears in Christian and Muslim medieval writings, although “Nestorians” 
themselves (today the proper term is East Syrian Christians) were more reluctant 
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The case of Warraq further proves the point that the early Mu'tazila, 
in all of their diversity, 81 were generally devoted to anti-Christian 
polemic. Perhaps this was one element that lent coherence to an 
otherwise divided group of intellectuals. 


1.2.2. Baghdadi MuHazila and anti-Christian Polemic 

After the generation of Jahiz and Warraq, the doctrine of the Mu'tazila 
began to crystallize into two coherent schools: Basran and Baghdadi. 
D. Gimaret comments that in this period “the landscape becomes 
altogether different. This time, genuine schools are established, around 
a coherent body of doctrine which may truly be called a ‘system.’ ” 82 
Yet this was an ideological, not an institutional, division. Figures 
such as Nashi’ al-Akbar, who wrote a chapter against the Christians 
in his K. al-Awsat fl l-maqalat, and al-Qahtabi (d. ca. 299/912) upon 
whom Ibn al-Nadim (d. 385/995) relies for a list of Christian sects, 83 
were opponents of the Basran school, but they had studied with its 
leaders: Abu 1-Hudhayl, Nazzam and Abu 'Alt al-JubbaT (d. 303/ 
915—6). Similarly, c Abd al-Jabbar, a Basran Mu'tazili, gives credit to 
scholars of the Baghdadi school for their writing on Christianity. 84 

The tradition of anti-Christian polemic in the Baghdadi school begins 
with the figure considered to be its founder: Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir 
(d. 210/825). 85 c Abd al-Jabbar relates that Bishr “commissioned him¬ 
self every day to call two people to the religion of God.” 86 This mis- 


to use this term. Note also that at the time the term Melkite (that is, belonging to 
the king or emperor) referred to the orthodox Church of the Byzantine Empire. 
Today it is used primarily for those Orthodox churches that have united with the 
Roman See, i.e. the “Uniate” Churches. The distinction is not of great significance 
in this context, however, since the Catholic and Eastern Orthodox churches tradi¬ 
tionally hold the same Christological doctrine. 

81 “Ansonsten waren die Mu'taziliten dieser Epoche individuelle Denker, die jew- 
eils eigene Positionen entwickelten.” Schmidtke, “Neuere forschungen,” 380. 

82 “Mu'tazila,” 784. R.M. Frank describes the development of the Mu'tazila in 
similar terms: “In the early 9th century (with what is classed as the 6th tabaqa of 
the Mu'tazila) we find a diversity of systems, though having certain characteristic 
traits in common, fundamentally opposed to one another in some of their most 
basic presuppositions ... By the end of the century, however, this diversity is con¬ 
siderably reduced.” “Remarks on the Early Development of Kalam,” 316. 

83 Ibn al-Nadrm, 405. See also van Ess, Friihe mu'tazilitische Haresiographw, 70, 81; 
D. Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic, 42. 

84 See 'Abd al-Jabbar’s list in the Mughni (5:198) of those Mu'tazila who provide 
useful material on Christians and Christianity. 

85 Ibn al-Nadim, 205. 

86 'Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al-i c lizal, 265. 
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sionary tradition was carried on by Bishr’s student Abu Musa al- 
Murdar (d. 226/840), the so-called “monk of the Mu'tazila,” who was 
equally well-known for his efforts to convert non-Muslims. 87 Ibn al- 
Nadlm attributes to him both a Radd c ala l-nasdrd and a work writ¬ 
ten against the Melkite theologian Theodore Abu Qurra (d. 204/820). 88 

c Abd al-Jabbar mentions the anti-Christian writing of another 
Baghdadi Mu'tazili, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Iskafi 
(d. 240/854, the student of Murdar’s student Ja'far b. Harb, who 
died in 236/850), 89 as well as that of a Baghdadi Mu'tazili from sev¬ 
eral generations later: Abu Bakr b. ‘All b. al-Ikhshid (d. 326/938). 90 
Other Baghdadi Mu'tazilis are reported to have written against 
Christianity, including Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Zayd al-Wasiti 
(d. 306/919) 91 and Abu 1-Qasim al-Balkhi al-Ka'bl (d. 319/931), the 
student of Abu 1-Husayn al-Khayyat. 92 

1.2.3. Basran Mu'tazila and anti-Christian Polemic (See Appendix 1) 

The Basran school of the Mu'tazila was not outdone in anti-Christian 
polemic by its Baghdadi rival. 93 I have already discussed the importance 


87 Both Ibn al-Rawandi and Khayyat refer to Murdar as monk ( rahib ), a title 
used in early Islamic sources for pious, ascetic Muslims. See van Ess, TG, 3:134. 

88 Ibn al-Nadlm, 207. See also S. Griffith, “The Qur'an in Arab Christian Texts; 
The Development of an Apologetical Argument: Abu Qurrah in the Maglis of al- 
Ma’mun,” Parole de TOrient 24 (1999), 203-33; John of Damascus and Theodor Abu 
Qurra, Schriften zum Islam, ed. and trans. R. Glei and A. Theodor-Klioury (Wurzburg: 
Echter, 1995). 

89 Ibn al-Nadim relates (p. 213) how Ja'far b. Harb saved al-Iskafi from the bore¬ 
dom of a tailor’s life and brought him into the exciting world of kalam. See also ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Fail al-i‘tizal, 285; “Al-Iskafi, Abu Dja'far Muhammad,” El 2 , 4:126-7; 
R. Brunschvig, “Mu'tazilisme et As'arisme a Bagdad,” Arabica 9 (1962), 348-9. 

90 Ibn al-Ikhshid was a Shafi'i known for his legal writings. His K. al-Ma'una 
(Book of Assistance), to which 'Abd al-Jabbar refers in the Tathbit (p. 198), is lost. 
See Ibn al-Nadlm, 220-1; J.-C. Vadet, “Ibn al-Ikhshid,” El 2 , 4:807; Busse, Chalif 
und Grosskonig, 440-1. 

91 Ibn al-Nadlm, 218ff. Charfi, al-Fikr al-islami, 166. 

99 Ka'bl’s “Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” (a section of his K. Awa’il al-adilld) is partially 
preserved in a Christian response to it by a certain ‘Isa b. Ishaq b. Zur'a, written 
in 387/997: Vingt traites philosophiques et apologetiques d’auteurs arabes Chretiens du IX’ au 
XIV’ siecle, ed. Paul Sbath (Cairo: Friedrich, 1929), 52-68. See A. Charfi, al-Fikr 
al-isldmi, 146. 

93 One author has suggested that the social context of Basra provided this school 
with a predilection for polemic since it was a city where “Uthmaniyya, Shl'ites, 
Kharijites, muijPites, dahrites, Mu'tazilites, zindiq- s, Chretiens, Juifs confrontent leurs 
opinions et leurs doctrines dans un climat de liberte relative.” C. Pellat, Le milieu 
basrwn, xvi. Yet similar religious diversity could be found in other cities, including 
Baghdad, the locus of the competing Mu'tazill school (on this see Brunschvig, 
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of Abu 1-Hudhayl’s contribution to this genre. His disciple, Abu 
Ya'qub al-Shahham (d. ca. 267/881), 94 is described by Gimaret as 
a “trenchant polemicist,” yet there is no Radd c ala l-nasara attributed 
to him. 95 Shahham’s student, Abu 'All al-JubbaT, is one of c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s principle authorities on Christianity. 96 Abu 'All writes on 
Christianity in a distinctly Mam-minded fashion, 97 much like Abu 
‘Isa al-Warraq. He deconstructs the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
as he does the doctrine of Muslims who uphold the real existence 
of the divine attributes, the Kullabiyya. 98 ( c Abd aljabbar makes an 
explicit comparison between the two). 99 

The son of Abu 'All, Abu Hashim al-Jubba 5 ! (d. 321/933), followed 
his father as the leader of Basran Mu'tazilism. 100 'Abd al-Jabbar 
('.Tathbit , 198) credits Abu Hashim with a chapter against the Christians 
in his work entitled Baghdadiyyat, which is not extant. 'Abd al-Jabbar 
also refers to the anti-Christian polemic of Abu Hashim’s student 


345-56). Moreover, even in the earliest period the labels of Baghdadi or Basran 
Mu'tazili do not have a consistent correlation with the cities that are their name¬ 
sakes. By the later period, they serve as labels of certain theological positions and 
not of the geographic bases of the schools. See Gimaret, “Mu'tazila,” 684; Schmidtke, 
“Neuere forschungen,” 380. 

94 Khayyat (p. 53) adds that he studied directly under Mu'ammar b. ‘Abbad (d. 
215/830), the teacher of Abu 1-Hudhayl and the disciple of Dirar b. ‘Amr. This is 
possible if ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comment about Shahham reaching the age of 80 is cor¬ 
rect. Other reports have him studying under Jahiz. See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl al- 
ftizal, 280; van Ess, TG, 4:46. 

95 “Abu Ya'qub al-Shahham,” El 2 , 9:202. See also van Ess, TG, 6:271. 

96 G. Monnot describes him as the authority “duquel ‘Abd al-Jabbar defere sans 
cesse” in his anti-Christian polemic. Abu ‘All is specifically mentioned in the Critique 
along with a number of authors (p. 198). He is also one of only two authors (the 
other is Jahiz) to whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar refers in his “Radd ‘ala al-nasara” of the 
Mug/mi (5:91, 111, 126, 134, 140, 141). See G. Monnot, “Les doctrines des Chre¬ 
tiens dans le ‘Moghni’ de ‘Abd al-Jabbar,” 16; Ibn al-Nadlm, 217; L. Gardet, “al- 
DjubbaT,” El 2 , 3:569-570; D. Gimaret, Une lecture mu‘tazilite du Coran (Louvain: 
Peeters, 1994). For a summary of Jubba’i’s works, see D. Gimaret, “Materiaux pour 
une bibliographic des Gubba’i,” Journal Asiatique 264 (1976), 277—332. 

97 ‘Abd al-Jabbar records, among other things, that “[Abu ‘All] forced [the 
Christians] to affirm power, hearing and sight for [God], in as much as they affirm 
Efim to be Powerful, Hearing and Seeing. This necessitates affirming many hypostases.” 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, 5:141-142. 

98 D. Thomas comments that Abu ‘Air addresses the Trinity as “an aberrant form 
of a familiar Muslim question.” D. Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 41. 

99 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, 95; Mughm 5:86, 88-9, 93 and 95. 

100 See Ibn al-Nadim, 222. He is credited by some sources with founding a sub¬ 
group thereof, known as the Bahshamiyya (a term apparently derived from the name 
Abu Hashim), a group to which ‘Abd al-Jabbar belonged. See Gimaret, “Mu'tazila,” 
785; Schmidtke, “Neuere forschungen,” 381. ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman argues that 
‘Abd al-Jabbar inclined more to the beliefs of Abu Hashim than to those of the 
latter’s father, Abu ‘All. See Qadi al-qudat (Beirut: Dar al-‘Arabiyya, 1967), 50. 
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Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Khallad al-Basn (d. 350/961), 101 and to 
that of the latter’s student, Abu ‘Abdallah al-Husayn b. ‘All al-Basn 
(d. 369/980, known as al-ju c al, “the dung-beetle”), who wrote against 
the Christians in his now lost al-Idah. m From this point the tradi¬ 
tion of Mu'tazili anti-Christian polemic connects directly with ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, as Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn was the teacher of ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar in Basra. 103 

As other theological schools arose, they likewise took up the task 
of anti-Christian polemic. Thus the renegade Mu'tazili and former 
colleague of Abu Hashim, Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘an (d. 300/913), wrote 
extensively against the Christians, 104 as did ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Ash'an 
contemporary Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Baqillam (d. 403/1013) in 
his al-Tamhid. m Maturfdi (d. 333/944) also showed interest in this topic, 
devoting a short chapter in his K. al-Tawhid against the Christians. 106 
It is no wonder, then, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar had an interest in writ¬ 
ing against the Christians. It went along with the job of kaldrn. 


2. c Abd al-Jabbar: A Brief Biography 


2.1. Sources 107 

‘Abd al-Jabbar appears in the work of a number of historians, includ¬ 
ing al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), Sam'am (d. 562/1166), 


101 ‘Abd al-Jabbar reports that Ibn Khallad wrote a section against the Christians 
in his Usui. See Tathbit, 198. 

102 See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathblt, 198. 

103 On ‘Abd al-Jabbar as the prototypical Mu'tazili, see Peters, 14. 

104 This is the now lost Maqalat ghayr al-islamiyyin, which is reported to have been 
even longer than his famous Maqalat al-islamiyyin. See Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al- 
muftaii, ed. Husam al-Dm al-Qudsi (Damascus: al-QudsI, 1347), 128. On p. 135, Ibn 
‘Asakir makes a reference to two other works attributed to al-Ash'ari against the Chris¬ 
tians. See also Monnot, Penseurs Musulmans. 114: Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic, 41. 

105 Ed. R. McCarthy (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1957), 75-103, 138ff. See Charfi, 
al-Fikr al-islami, 153ff. 

106 Abu Mansur Muhammad al-Maturidi, K. al-Tawhid (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 
1970), 210—15. See also D. Thomas, “Abu Mansur al-Maturidi on the divinity of 

Jesus Christ,” Islamochristiana 23 (1997), 43-64; A. Charfi, al-Fikr al-islami, 147. On 
Maturidi see U. Ruldolph, al-Maturidi und die sunnitische Theologie in Samarkand (New 
York: Brill, 1996). 

107 Among modem biographies, by far the most detailed (although not always the 
most scientific) is the work of the Tathbit & editor, ‘Abd al-Kanm ‘Uthman: Qadi al- 
qudat. The article by W. Madelung is brief (“ ‘Abd-al-Jabbar,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, ed. 
Ehsan Yarshater [London: Routledge, 1982-Present], 1:116—8) although it updates that 
of S. Stern (El 2 , 1:59-60). See also the first chapter of J. Peters’ God’s Created Speech. 
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Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), Safadl (d. 764/1363), Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam 
(d. 852/1449) and Suyuti (d. 911/1505). 108 The first to write about 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, however, was not an historian at all, but a litterateur 
and satirist: Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldi (d. 414/1023). 

Tawhidi met c Abd al-Jabbar in Rayy and did not like him. He 
attacks c Abd al-Jabbar, along with the entire circle surrounding the 
Vizier al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad, in two works: al-Imta 1 wa-l-mu’anasa and 
Mathalib al-wazirayn (also referred to as Akhlaq al-wazirayn).' 09 In this 
latter work Tawhidi has Ibn ‘Abbad address ‘Abd al-Jabbar in a 
lengthy speech that makes ‘Abd al-Jabbar seem corrupt and Ibn 
‘Abbad petulant. 110 Tawhidi, clearly, is not an objective source. He 
held a personal grudge against all those associated with Ibn ‘Abbad 
after being dismissed from Ibn ‘Abbad’s court for refusing to copy 


108 al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta'rikh baghdad, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata’, 14 
vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c Bmiyya, 1995), 11:114-6; Sam'anI, Ansab, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Yamanl, 10 vols. (Hyderabad: Matba'a Majlis Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, n.d.), 
1:211-2. Dhahabi, al-Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, 5 vols. 
(Kuwait: Da’irat al-Matba‘a wa-l-Nashr, 1960—1969), 3:199; idem, Duwal al-islam 
(Hyderabad: al-Matba‘a al-Jami'iyya, 1364—5), 1:247; idem, Mizdn al-‘itida.l, 4 vols. 
(Cairo: ‘Isa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1963), 2:533; idem, al-Mughni fi l-du‘afa’, ed. Nur al- 
Dln ‘Itr (Aleppo: Dar al-Ma‘arif 1971), 1:366; idem, Siyar a‘ldm al-nubala’, ed. Shu'ayb 
al-Arna 5 ut, 28 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1996), 17:244-245; idem, Ta’rikh 
al-islam, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 
1988—Present), yrs. 401—420:347, 376; Safadl, al-Wdfi bi-l-wafayydt, vol. 18, ed. 
Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1988), 18:31-4; Ibn Hajar, Lisan 
al-mizan, 6 vols. (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyya, 1329-1331), 3:386-7; 
Suyuti, Tabaqat al-mufassinn, ed. A. Meursinge (Leiden: S. & J. Luchtmans, 1839), 
16. See the Bibliography for a longer list of sources of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s biography. 

109 Tawhidi, al-Imta c wa-l-mu’anasa, ed. Ahmad Amin and Ahmad al-Zayn, 3 vols. 
(Cairo: Matba'a Lajnat al-Ta’Ilf wa-l-Taijama wa-l-Nashr, 1939-44), 1:141. Note 
that in this passage Tawhidi refers to ‘Abd al-Jabbar as al-Daraki (a nisba of place 
referring to an Iranian town). See the references to the Imlri in Madelung, “‘Abd 
al-Jabbar,” 116, 118. In his al-Basa’ir wa-l-dhakha’ir, Tawhidi relates a discussion 
that he had with a faqih named Darakl. The editor of the 1988 edition, Wadad 
Kadi, identifies this Darakl as Abti 1-Qasirn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (d. 375/985). See Tawhidi, 
al-Basa’ir wa-l-dhakha’ir, ed. Wadad Kadi, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1988), 5:97. 
There is good reason, however, to identify the Darakl of the Imta‘ as ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar. Tawhidi mentions there that Darakl is “today the QadI of Rayy.” In other 
words, when Tawhidi knew him (ca. 367/977), “Darakl” (i.e. ‘Abd al-Jabbar) was 
not yet QadI of Rayy, but when Tawhidi wrote the Itnta e (ca. 374/984), he had 
assumed that position. This matches with what we know of the biography of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar (v.i.). Moreover, Ibn Hajar (Lisan al-mizan, 3:386) reports the information 
given here in his biography of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and names Tawhidi as his source. 

The Mathalib is devoted to the defects (mathalib) of Ibn ‘Abbad and his prede¬ 
cessor Abu 1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn al-‘AmId (d. 360/970, not to be confused with 
his son Abu 1-Fath ‘All Ibn al-‘AmId [d. 366/976] who replaced his father as Vizier 
after the latter’s death). See C. Cahen, “Ibn al-‘Amld,” El 2 , 3:703-4. 

110 Tawhidi, Mathalib al-wazirayn, ed. Ibrahim KllanI (Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 
1961), 67ff. 
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the Vizier’s lengthy prose writings. 111 Still, Tawhid! is an eyewitness 
and his observations cannot be ignored. Ibn Hajar relies on those 
observations in his own antagonistic biography of c Abd al-Jabbar. 112 

The biography of c Abd al-Jabbar by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi has a 
different tone. Baghdadi, who visited the city of Rayy on his way 
to Khurasan just after c Abd al-Jabbar’s death in 415/1025, 113 nei¬ 
ther praises nor criticizes the Qadi. In fact, he provides very tittle 
information on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s life and scholarship, other than the 
names of those scholars from whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar received hadith 
and to whom he transmitted hadith. More anecdotes on the life of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, especially on his relationship with Ibn ‘Abbad, are 
found in the writing of the Vizier Abu Shuja' (d. 488/1095), author 
of Dhayl tajdrib al-umam (an appendix to Ibn Miskawayh’s history 
Tajdrib al-umam). 

This tine of sober historical sources is continued by Yaqut (d. 
626/1229) and by Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233), who records a brief 
biography of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in the context of the power struggles 
among Buyid princes. 114 Another historian of the same era, ‘Abd al- 
Karlm al-Rafi‘i (d. 623/1226), describes ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s life and 
travels in his local history of the Iranian city QazwTn. 115 Sam'am, 
meanwhile, quotes both Baghdadi and RafiT in his biography of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar in the Ansab. Safadi, who is to some degree depen¬ 
dent on Ibn al-Athir, has an unusually detailed biography of the 
Qadi, 116 which is followed in its details by the Ash'an Ibn Shakir 
al-KutubT (d. 764/1363). 


111 On this see C. Pellat, “al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad,” ‘Abbasid Belles-Lettres (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 101. 

112 Ibn Hajar cites Tawhldl by name as an authority on ‘Abd al-Jabbar. See Ibn 
Hajar, Lis an al-mizan, 3:386. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s contempo¬ 
rary biographer, comments on these authors: “We see that these narratives are far 
from truth and close to falsehood, since we smell from them the scent of emotion 
and sectarian chauvinism.” ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 30. 

113 al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 11:116. 

114 Ibn al-Athir, 8:142 (yr. 414). Cf. 7:472 (yr. 385). 

115 Only Rafi‘1, for example, provides any information on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s activ¬ 
ities in the murky last three decades of his life. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al- 
Rafi‘1, al-Tadwin fl akhbar Qazunn, ed. ‘Aziz Allah al-‘AttaridI, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, 1408/1987), 3:119-125. Rafi'I’s biography of‘Abd al-Jabbar 
is also included in the edition of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Fail al-i‘tizal, 122-6. 

116 Safadi relates anecdotes on ‘Abd al-Jabbar that are unmentioned elsewhere. 
He notes (18:33), for example, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar had a wife and a child. He also 
describes ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s life in Baghdad, his appointment as Qadi in Rayy, and 
his later dismissal from the position. 
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A third line of sources is the Mu'tazili tabaqat (biography by gen¬ 
erations) literature, beginning with the account of al-Hakim Abu 
1-Sa‘d al-Bayhaqi al-Jishumi (d. 545/1150). These authors are as pre¬ 
disposed to praise 'Abd al-Jabbar as Tawhidi and Ibn Hajar are 
predisposed to censure him. Jishumi’s biography of c Abd al-Jabbar 
appears in his appendix to c Abd al-Jabbar’s own biographical dic¬ 
tionary, Fadl al-i c tizal, n7 and contains extensive anecdotes of 'Abd al- 
Jabbar’s life, reports of his sayings, and the most comprehensive list 
of his compositions (translated below). The same laudatory approach 
is seen with the Zaydi Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437), who edited 
and abridged Jishumfs biography several centuries later in his Tabaqat 
al-mu c tazila. lw Meanwhile, a Maturidi author, Abu 1-Mu'in Maymun 
b. Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 508/1114), confirms the exalted place 
that 'Abd al-Jabbar held among the Mu'tazila. 119 

'Abd al-Jabbar also appears in a number of Shafi'i tabaqat for his 
contributions to Jiqh , including Taj al-Din al-Subki’s (d. 771/1370) 
Tabaqat al-shafi'iyya al-kubra, and the Tabaqat al-Juqaha 3 al-shajfiyya of 
Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448). 120 In addition, he finds a place in 
several biographical dictionaries of Qur’an commentators (Tabaqat al- 
mufassinn), including those of Suyuti and Dawudi (d. 945/1538). 121 

2.2. Life 

'Abd al-Jabbar’s full name, according to Subki, is Abu 1-Hasan 'Abd 
al-Jabbar b. Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad b. al-Khalil b. 
'Abdallah al-Qadi al-Hamadham al-Asadabadl. 122 The last two names 


117 This is Jishumi’s Sharh ‘uyun al-masa’il. His biographies of'Abd al-Jabbar’s gen¬ 
eration ( tabaqa ) are published within the edition of Fadl al-i‘tizal cited above, pp. 
382-4. 

118 Ibn al-Murtada, 112-3. 

119 Nasafi comments that the Mu'tazila held Abd al-Jabbar to be the most knowl¬ 
edgeable of their school ( a‘lamu ahli nihlatihim). Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla, ed. C. Salame, 
2 vols. (Damascus: Institut fran^ais de Damas, 1990-3), 270. See also 271, 272 and 
697. 

120 Al-Subkl, Tabaqat al-shajfiyya al-kubra, ed. Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanahl and 
'Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hilti (Cairo: Matba'a ‘Isa al-Babi, 1964-76), 5:97-8; 
Abu Bakr Ibn Qadi al-Shuhba, Tabaqat al-fuqaha’ al-shajfiyya, 4 vols. (Beirut: ‘Alam 
al-kutub, 1407/1987), 1:183-4. 

121 Dawudi, Tabaqat al-mufassinn, ed. ‘All Muhammad ‘Umar, 2 vols. (Cairo: 
Maktaba Wahba, 1392/1972), 1:256-8. 

122 Subki, 5:97. For differences in the biographical sources on his name and 
ancestry see Peters, 8, ns. 23, 24. 
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are nisbas relating to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s place of birth: Asadabad, a 
small city in western Iran on the road to Baghdad, to the southwest 
of Hamadhan. 123 He was likely bom in the mid 320s/930s. 124 Tawhidi 
refers to him as the son of a peasant ( fallah ). 125 

c Abd al-Jabbar traveled widely to pursue his studies. In QazwTn 
he studied with Zubayr b. c Abd al-Wahid al-Asadabad! (d. 347/958-9) 
and Abu 1-Hasan Ibrahim b. Salama al-Qattan (d. 345/956-7). 126 
In 339/950 he performed the Hajj (which he would perform again 
in 379/989). 127 The following year he went to Hamadhan and studied 
with Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jallab (or Hallab, d. 342/ 
954). After Jallab’s death he moved on to Isfahan, where he learned 
hadith from ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far al-Isbahan! (d. 346/958) and Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim al-Tamim! (d. 352/963). 128 It was not until he arrived 


123 Ibn Hawqal (d. after 362/973) refers to Asadabad as a lively town with a 
mosque and markets; he adds that the honey produced in its outskirts was well- 
known. K. Surat al-ard, ed. J.H. Kramers (Leiden: Brill, 1938), 358-9. See also G. Le 
Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (London: Frank Cass, 1966), 196. 

124 Both Dhahabi and Ibn al-Athir report that c Abd al-Jabbar lived past his 90th 
year, as do Safadi and Abu 1-Fida 5 (d. 732/1331). In light of his death date of 
415/1025, ‘Abd al-Jabbar must have been bom in or before 325/937. See Dhahabi, 
Siyar a‘lam al-nubala’, 17:245; Ibn al-Athir, 8:142; Safadi, 18:31; Abu 1-Fida’ IsmaTl 
b. ‘All, al-Mukhtasar ft akhbar al-bashar, 7 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnanl, 
1956-1961), 4:21-2. Cf. al-Dhahabl, Ta’nkh al-isldm, yrs. 401-420:347 and 376. 

‘Uthman comes up with the year 320/932, partly since al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi 
reports that ‘Abd al-Jabbar studied with Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Zi’baql al-Basri, 
who died in 333/944, by which time ‘Abd al-Jabbar must have reached maturity. 
See Qadi al-qudat, 23 and al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, 11:113. IsmaTl Basha Baghdadi 
(d. 1920) reports in his Hadiyyat aWariftn that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was bom in 359 (970). 
This is well off the mark, as ‘Abd al-Jabbar had already begun his studies before 
this date. See IsmaTl Basha Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-‘drijin 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 
1407/1982), 1:498. 

125 Tawhidi, al-Imta‘ wa-l-middnasa, 1:141. Ibn Hajar reports that he read Tawhidi 
refer to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s father as a hallaj (a wool carder), not as a fallah. These 
two words in undotted Arabic writing might be easily interchanged. Both, inci¬ 
dentally, would reflect an equally humble upbringing. See Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mizan, 
3:386; ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 29. 

126 They are both named as hadith sources for ‘Abd al-Jabbar by al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadl (11:113), Dhahabi {Siyar, 17:244; Ta’nkh al-isldm, yrs. 401-420:376) and 
Subkl (5:97). See also ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 23. 

127 ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s younger contemporary, the Buyid secretary Abu 1-Husayn 
Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi’ (“the Sabian”—he became a Muslim in 403/1012, d. 
448/1056), mentions that ‘Abd al-Jabbar returned from the Hajj in 379 (989). See 
his Tuhfat al-umara 3 ft td'nkh al-wuzara ed. Ahmad Farraj (Cairo: Dar Ihya’ al- 
Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, 1958), yr. 379. Cf. ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 26. 

128 See Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:244; idem, Td’nkh al-isldm, yrs. 401-420:376; Subkl, 
5:97; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, 11:114; Ibn al-Murtada, 109. See also ‘Uthman, Qadi 
al-qudat, 24. 
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in Basra in 346/958, however, that c Abd al-Jabbar began to focus 
on kalam. In Basra, he embraced i'tizal under the influence of Ibrahim 
b. ‘Ayyash (d. 386/996), 129 who was himself a student of Abu Hashim 
al-JubbaT, Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn and Abu ‘All b. Khallad. 130 

While he never fully abandoned other sciences, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
became henceforth first and foremost a mutakallim. As Jishumi records: 
“In jiqh [‘Abd al-Jabbar] reached great heights. He had choices, then, 
but he filled his days with kalam. He said, ‘Those who study Jiqh seek 
the things of the world. But kalam has no goal other than God most 
high.’ ” 131 ‘Abd al-Jabbar soon moved on from Basra to the caliphal 
capital, Baghdad, 132 where he studied with the leader of the Basran 
Mu'tazili school, Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn (d. 369/980), a student of 
Abu ‘All b. Khallad and Abu Hashim al-JubbaT. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
attachment to Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn was strong enough that 
he wanted to leave the ShafiT madhhab in jiqh to join the latter’s 
Hanafi madhhab . 133 While he studied with a number of other schol- 


129 “In the beginning of his career, he followed the Ash'art teachings in the prin¬ 
ciples [of theology] and the teachings of ShafiT in the branches [of law]. Then, 
when he attended a study session of the scholars, he observed and debated. He 
realized the truth and followed it.” Ibn al-Murtada, 112. Ibn al-Murtada also records 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s description of Ibn ‘Ayyash: “He is the one with whom we first 
studied. He reached a great height with respect to piety, asceticism and knowl¬ 
edge.” Jishumi, 365—6. 

130 Ibn al-Murtada, 107. ‘Abd al-Jabbar includes various quotations from Ibn 
Ayyash in his MughnT. See F. Sezgin, Geschichk des arabischm Schriftums, 12 vols. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1967-2000), 1:624; Madelung, ‘“Abd-al-Jabbar,” 117; ‘Uthman, Qadl al-qudat, 
24, 48. 

131 Jishumi, 367; Ibn al-Murtada, 113. The ShafiT chronicler Ibn Qadl Shuhba 
writes (1:184): “[‘Abd al-Jabbar] followed the ShafiT school and he was a leader of 
the Mu'tazila.” 

133 In Baghdad and in ‘Askar Mukram, ‘Abd al-Jabbar also studied with Abu Ahmad 
b. Salama {Fadl al-i‘tizal, 333; see also Sam'anI, 1:211-2), whom he would later name 
“among the fanatics against our companions” {Fadl al-flizal, 333). This is likely a 
reference to Ibn Salama’s allegiance to Baghdadi MuTazilism. ‘Abd al-Jabbar remem¬ 
bers Ibn Salama in less than flattering terms: “He participated in every sort of 
fanaticism, which led him into a blameworthy path.” Fadl al-fhzal, 333. 

133 Abu ‘Abdallah reproved him for thinking that one legal school was better 
than another: “He wanted to read the jiqh of Abu Hanifa with Abu ‘Abdallah. 
[The latter] said to [‘Abd al-Jabbar], ‘Every legist ( mujtahid ) of this science is cor¬ 
rect. I am a Hanafi and you a ShafiT.’” Ibn al-Murtada, 112. Cf. Jishumi, 367, 
where this report is corrupted. In ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s context, the ShafiT and Hanafi 
schools had overlapping spheres of influence (on which see Muqaddasl, K. Ahsan 
al-taqasim [Leiden: Brill, 1904], 285). Not only was ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s teacher a Hanafi, 
so was one of his most important students, Abu 1-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘All al- 
Basri (d. 436/1044). See W. Madelung, “Abu 1-Husayn al-Basn,” El 2 , Supplement: 25. 
The focus on political cohesiveness in Sunni Islam encourages a broad interpreta¬ 
tion of orthodoxy on legal questions, whereby each school was allowed its “legiti- 
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ars, 134 it was Abu ‘Abdallah who left the greatest impression on him. 135 

It was in Baghdad that ‘Abd al-Jabbar began to write his own works, 
including Mutashabih al-Qur’an, an exegesis of ambiguous Qur’anic 
verses. In the important Mu'tazili center of Ramhurmuz 136 he began 
to dictate his magnum opus: al-Mughm fi abwab al-tawhid wa-l- c adl (Summa 
on the Issues of Unity and Justice). 137 For some time, however, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar did not reap any material fruit from his growing reputation 
as a scholar. 138 This would change when his teacher Abu ‘Abdallah 
arranged for ‘Abd al-Jabbar to work under the Vizier Ibn ‘Abbad 
(another one of Abu ‘Abdallah’s students), the wealthy and power¬ 
ful counselor of the Buyid ruler Mu’ayyid al-Dawla (d. 373/984). 139 


mate particularities” (Goldziher: “berechtigte Eigentiimlwhkeiten”). On this see Goldziher, 
“Catholic Tendencies and Particularism in Islam,” Studies on Islam, trans. M. Swartz 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 123-139, esp. 131ff. 

134 Baghdadi adds the following teachers: al-Qasim b. Abl Salih al-Hamadhanl, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Basrl, Muhammad b. 'Abdallah Akhu al-SawT, and Muham¬ 
mad b. 'Abdallah al-Ramhurmuzi, who was the son of Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Abbas al-Ramhurmuzi, an important student of Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I and opponent 
of Ash'arl, and in whose mosque (in Ramhurmuz) ‘Abd al-Jabbar studied. al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadl, 11:113. See also van Ess, TG, 4:247 and ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 48. 

135 ‘Abd al-Jabbar remembers his teacher in glowing and unequivocal terms. 
“[Basri] learned from Abu ‘All b. Khallad. Then he learned from Abu Hashim, 
but he achieved through his efforts and intellectual striving what these never achieved. 
As he rose up in kalam so he rose up in fiqh. ... He did not attain the things of 
this world, but devoted himself intensively to the two sciences.” ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl 
al-i‘tizdl, 325. See also the well-known tale ( hikaya mashhura) that ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
reports (Fadl al-ftizdl, 325-6) of BasrI’s devotion to composition and 'Abd al-Jabbar’s 
more sober anecdotes on Basri (Tathblt, 627). Note Jishuml’s comment (p. 369) that 
unlike Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basrl ‘Abd al-Jabbar preferred study ( dars ) over composi¬ 
tion ( mid’). 

136 ‘Uthman speculates that throughout the 360s (970s) ‘Abd al-Jabbar traveled 
between Ramhurmuz, where he studied with the Mu'tazili Abu 1-‘Abbas b. Rizq, 
and Baghdad, where he stayed in contact with Ibn ‘Abbad until the latter called 
him to Rayy. See ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 25. 

137 JishumT, 366. 

138 Safadi relates that one night ‘Abd al-Jabbar purchased an ointment to treat a 
malady. However, when it grew dark ‘Abd al-Jabbar used the ointment as burning 
oil instead, having no other means by which he could read his books. Safadi, 18:33. 

139 Safadi (18:32) reports how the appointment took place: “al-Sahib [Ibn ‘Abbad] 
sent to his teacher Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basrl, requesting that he send him a man who 
would summon the people to his madhhab [Mu'tazilism] through his conduct and 
knowledge. So [Abu ‘Abdallah] sent to him Abu Ishaq al-Naslbl, who had excel¬ 
lent eloquence and memory. Yet Nasibi was not acceptable to al-Sahib due to his 
inappropriate conduct. al-Sahib was reticent to reward him for that which he dis¬ 
approved of. One day, when [Nasibi] was eating with him, and stuffing himself 
with cheese, al-Sahib said to him: ‘Do not eat so much cheese, because it dam¬ 
ages the mind.’ Nasibi said, ‘Do not reprimand people at your table.’ Now this 
statement was unpleasant to al-Sahib. So he sent [Nasibi] live hundred dinars, 
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It is not unlikely that the relationship between Ibn ‘Abbad and Abu 
'Abdallah was strengthened by Zaydi Shi'ism. There are hints that 
they were both ZaydTs , 140 although in Abu ‘Abdallah’s case this may 
be more a question of sympathy than formal allegiance. There is also 
reason to believe that another teacher of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, the afore¬ 
mentioned Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Ayyash (who also studied with Abu 
‘Abdallah), was likewise a Zaydi . 141 If this is the case, it would further 
what is known of the important connection between the Mu'tazila and 
the Zaydiyya . 142 Note also that ‘Abd al-Jabbar had a large number of 
Zaydls among his disciples . 143 This is one of the reasons why he gained 


clothing and baggage, and ordered [Naslbl] to depart from him. Then al-Sahib wrote 
to Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn, saying: ‘I want you to send me a man who will instruct 
the people with his intellect rather than inciting them with his knowledge and con¬ 
duct.’ So [Abu ‘Abdallah] sent ‘Abd al-Jabbar to him. [al-Sahib] found [‘Abd al- 
Jabbar] to have great knowledge and refined morals. He thus found him acceptable.” 

The previous Qadi discussed here is Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘All al-Nasibi. See 
the reference in Tawhidl, Muqabasat, ed. Muhammad Tawfiq Husayn (Baghdad: 
Matba'at al-Irshad, 1970), pp. 159ff. 

140 ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman argues that Ibn ‘Abbad was a Zaydi, noting that he 
wrote a K. al-Zaydiyya to which the Imami theologian al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 
413/1022) responded. See Qadi al-qudat, 35; Ibn al-Nadlm, 150. A number of other 
scholars come to the same conclusion. See Pellat, “Al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad,” 102, 104; 
C. Cahen, “Ibn ‘Abbad,” El 2 , 3:672. Peters, 7. J. Kraemer describes BasrI as a 
Zaydi, without providing references for this assertion. See his Humanism in the 
Renaissance of Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 178. Van Ess does not explicitly address 
the question but implies that BasrI was simply interested in courting the Zaydiyya 
for political purposes. See van Ess, “Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basrl,” El 2 , Supplement: 13. 

141 See ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 49. 

142 On this R. Brunschvig comments, “N’est-ce pas d’ailleurs le sl'isme, sous sa 
forme zaydite principalement, qui allait le mieux perpetuer le mu‘tazilisme dans le 
monde musulman?” Brunschvig, 351. Cf. also W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehren der Zaiditen (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1965). 

143 Among ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Zaydi Shl‘1 students were: Abu Talib al-Natiq (d. 
424/1033), Shashdiw Mankdlm, al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah Ahmad b. al-Husayn (who 
claimed to be the Imam, d. 411/1020 or 421/1030) and Abu 1-Qasim IsmaTl b. 
‘Abdallah al-Bustl (d. 420/1029). Al-Mu’ayyad, the teacher of Bust!, later embraced 
the Baghdadi school under tire influence of the Zaydi Abu ‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad and opposed ‘Abd al-Jabbar. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Imam! Shi‘1 students 
included Abu 1-Qasim ‘All b. al-Muhassin al-Tanukhi (d. 447/1055) and al-Shanf 
al-Murtada ‘All b. al-Husayn al-Musaw! (d. 436/1045), who quarreled with ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar over questions of the imamate. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar’s most important non-Shi‘i Mu'tazill students include the faqih 
Abu 1-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘All al-Basrl, (who, according to Jishuml, was repu¬ 
diated by his fellow Mu'tazila for his critique of Abu ‘All and Abu Hashim al- 
Jubba’i), Abu ‘Abdallah al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Saymarl (who related hadlth from ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar), Abu Yusuf ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-QazwIm (d. late 5th/ 11th, the 
author of a compendious Qur’an commentary that Subkl claims was in three hun¬ 
dred volumes), Shashdiw Mankdlm and Ibn Mattawayh (both of whom compiled 
and edited ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s writing). See Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:245; idem, Ta’fikh al- 
islam, yrs. 401-420:376; Ibn al-Murtada, 124; Sam'anl, 1:211; ‘Uthman 50ff.; Sezgin, 
1:626; Schmidtke, “Neuere forschungen,” 398ff. On the connection between al- 
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a reputation for c Alid leanings. Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) names 
him “min al-miftazila al-mutashayyi c a " 144 for holding 'All to be the best 
of men after Muhammad (before the first three caliphs). 

Ibn 'Abbad made c Abd al-Jabbar the chief judge (Qadi al-Qudat) 
of Rayy, the capital of the Iranian province ofjibal. c Abd al-Jabbar 
arrived there in Muharram of 367/977, 145 receiving a lavish wel¬ 
come from Ibn 'Abbad. His appointment was written up in an ornate 
document. 146 

The two must have seemed to be an ideal pair, 147 the brilliant 
Vizier and studious Qadi, both disciples of Abu 'Abdallah al-Basn, 
both devoted to the principles of i'tizal . 148 This idealistic image is 
reflected in Ibn 'Abbad’s official statements. When Ibn 'Abbad 
appointed 'Abd al-Jabbar Qadi over Rayy, Qazwm, Suhraward, 
Qumm, Sawa and the areas adjoining them, 149 he remarked that 


Sharif al-Murtada and ‘Abd al-Jabbar, see W. Madelung, “Imamism and Mu'tazilite 
Theology,” Le Shi‘isme imamite (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1979), 25. For a more 
general consideration of the question see Peters, 7. 

144 See Ibn Taymiyya, Majmu‘ fatawa, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Qasim and 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 37 vols. (Beirut: Matba'a Mu’assasat al-Risala, 
1980-97), 35:129. 

145 Jishum! and Ibn al-Murtada report that Ibn ‘Abbad summoned ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
to Rayy after the year 360/970 (Jishuml, 366; Ibn al-Murtada, 112). Yet RaHT 
and Ibn al-Athlr both report 367/977, in the month of Muharram (RafiT, 3:125; 
Ibn al-Athir, 7:380). The latter date is more likely, since Ibn ‘Abbad would not 
have had the authority to choose the Qadi al-Qudat until he became Vizier, which 
occurred in 366/976 when he secured the ouster of his predecessor Abu 1-Fath ‘All 
b. al-'Amid. (The latter’s father, Abu 1-Fadl b. al-‘Amid, had been Ibn ‘Abbad’s 
patron. Abu 1-Fath, however, moved against Ibn ‘Abbad, whom he thought to be 
too close to Mu’ayyid al-Dawla: “Abu 1-Fath, who had remained at Rayy, quar¬ 
reled there with the influential counselor of al-Mu’ayyid, Ibn ‘Abbad, whom he 
feared and tried to get removed and even killed, and finally, on the orders of ‘Adud, 
al-Mu’ayyid’s suzerain, was arrested, tortured and put to death.” C. Cahen, “Ibn 
al-‘Amid,” 3:704). 

146 ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 36. 

147 ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman suggests that ‘Abd al-Jabbar and Ibn ‘Abbad might 
have met much earlier when they were both students of Abu ‘Abdallah. ‘Uthman, 
Qadi al-qudat, 36. 

148 Ibn ‘Abbad actively sponsored Mu'tazilism and was himself the author of al- 
Tadhkira ft l-usul al-khamsa, a work on the five cardinal doctrines of the Mu'tazila. 
See Cahen, “Ibn ‘Abbad,” 671—3. ‘Uthman comments: “Al-Sahib was not simply 
a ruler zealous for a certain belief or political goals but was himself skilled in the 
Mu'tazili teachings.” ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 34. 

149 Al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad, Rasa’il, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- 
‘Arabl, 1366/1947), 42. Cf. the list that Rafi‘1 (3:119) gives of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
domain, with the additions of Abhar, Zanjan and Danbawand (note that in the ver¬ 
sion of RafiT’s biography of ‘Abd al-Jabbar printed in the volume that contains the 
Fadl al-iizal, Abhar and Zanjan are incorrectly written together [p. 123] as 
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‘Abd al-Jabbar has “knowledge that guides with lights and piety that 
waters with tempests.” 150 Ibn ‘Abbad’s statement announcing the pro¬ 
motion of ‘Abd al-Jabbar several years later is likewise filled with 
praise, 151 as is the proclamation that he delivered after receiving from 
‘Abd al-Jabbar a copy of the Mughni , 152 

Still other references paint an image of Ibn ‘Abbad and ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar as the ideal Mu'tazili Vizier/Qadi combination. 153 The mufas- 
sir Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392) reports an 
occasion when Ibn ‘Abbad came to ‘Abd al-Jabbar for his opinion 
on the interpretation of Qur’an 76:3. Ibn ‘Abbad was so delighted 
at the insight of ‘Abd al-Jabbar that his face beamed with joy. 154 In 
the Mughni mentions his many sessions at the rnajlis of Ibn ‘Abbad 
and the benefits he gained from the Vizier’s lessons in rhetoric and 
kalam. 155 

‘Abd al-Jabbar also benefited materially from his relationship with 
Ibn ‘Abbad. He grew so wealthy that Tawhidi could accuse him of 
“eating the world [dunya] with religion [afoz].” 156 As his political and 
financial status was on the rise, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s status as a scholar was 
also reaching a new height. In Rayy ‘Abd al-Jabbar enjoyed a large 
number of disciples from a variety of backgrounds, many of whom 


150 Al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad, 42. 

151 “Piety is his mount and path. Truth is his goal and sign. I have given words 
of wisdom about the goodness of his teachings. I have described his knowledge. 
Therefore [Mu’ayyid al-Dawla], by the command of the Prince of the Faithful, al- 
Ta’i‘ li-llah (May God grant him a long existence), has seen to adjoin under [‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s] authority his territories of Jurjan, Tabaristan and their dependencies, 
to the territory which he previously entrusted to him.” Al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad, 34; Cf. 
RafiT, 3:119; Ibn al-Athir (4:472), who insists that the title of Qadi al-Qudat applied 
to Rayy and its outskirts alone. 

152 “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Benevolent: May God bestow his 
grace upon Qadi al-Qudat. May He give generously of His favor to [him]. For he 
has completed his book al-Mughm, which is a treasure to the monotheist and a woe 
to the atheist.” Jishumi, 369-70. The text of the letter that ‘Abd al-Jabbar com¬ 
posed to Ibn ‘Abbad on this occasion is recorded by the Qadi ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Ahmad al-QazwInl (d. 534/1140) in his Rawdat al-balagha. Ms. 148 in the Dar al- 
Kutub al-Misriyya, folios 18-19. See Jishumi, 369, n. 26. 

153 See Ibn ‘Abbad, Rasa’il, 139, 183. Jishumi, meanwhile, records: “On one 
occasion al-Sahib said about him: ‘He is the best among the people of the land.’ 
On another occasion he said: ‘He is the most knowledgeable among the people of 
the land.’” Jishumi, 366; Ibn al-Murtada, 112. Cf. Ibn ‘Abbad’s statement on ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar preserved by Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mtzan, 3:387. 

154 Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Zarkashi, al-Burhanfi ‘ulum al-Qur’an, ed. Muhammad 
Abu Fadl Ibrahim, 4 vols. (Cairo: Dar Ihya’ al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, 1957—9), 2:514. 

155 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 20:154. Cf. ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 37. 

156 Tawhidi, al-Imta‘ wa-l-rntdanasa, 1:141. 
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traveled from distant lands to study under him. He traveled to Isfahan 
and ‘Askar Mukram to teach kalam from the Mughm, 15 ' 1 and he also 
became known as an authority in Shafi'T fiqh.™ ‘Abd al-Jabbar was 
such a respected figure, Jishumi reports, that when he suffered from 
gout ( niqris ), people carried him on their shoulders to save him from 
the pain of walking. 159 When Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basri passed away 
in 369/980 ‘Abd al-Jabbar was recognized as the greatest Mu'tazili 
mutakallim alive. 160 This was, undoubtedly, the zenith of his career. 

Yet ‘Abd al-Jabbar was not left without critics. Tawhidi refers to 
‘Abd al-Jabbar in his Mathalib al-wazjrayn as the servant-boy ( ghulam) 
of Ibn ‘Abbad. He also shows overt disgust for ‘Abd aljabbar’s voca¬ 
tion as a mutakallim. 161 Ibn Hajar finds the Qadi, whom he describes 
as one of the extremists of the Mu'tazila, 162 to be a perfectly hypocritical 
mutakallim : “[‘Abd al-Jabbar] gained possessions until he began to 
resemble Croesus ( Qarun) in the extent of his riches, but he was cor¬ 
rupt on the inside. 163 He [taught] hateful doctrine and had tittle com¬ 
prehension. He went on without restraint in the infamy of kalam and 


157 See ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 26. 

158 Notice the central place that his legal thought takes in the fiqh work of his 
(Hanafl) student Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri, K. al-MuHamad, edited along with the ^iyadat 
al-mu‘tamad by M. Hamidullah, 2 vols. (Damascus: Institut frangais de Damas, 
1964-5). 

159 Jishumi, 369. 

160 ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 43. Speaking of ‘Abd aljabbar’s generation of the 
Mu'tazila, Jishumi (p. 365) remarks, “The first of them and the most virtuous is 
Qadi al-Qudat Abu 1-Hasan ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al- 
Hamadham. ... He became the leader of the Mu'tazila; he was their unopposed 
shaykh and scholar.” He adds (p. 365), “As he grew in age he persevered in teach¬ 
ing and dictation until he covered the land with his books and his disciples, with 
the reach of his voice and the greatness of his standing. He received authority 
among the Mu'tazila until he became their shaykh and scholar without opposition. 
His books and treatises became relied upon to the point that they replaced the 
books of those shaykhs who preceded him. His fame has no need of an exagger¬ 
ated description.” Cf. Ibn al-Murtada, 11:114. 

161 “[‘Abd al-Jabbar] has a hidden evil: he is certain about very little. This is 
because the path which [the mutakallimun ] must take and travel along leads to noth¬ 
ing other than doubt and uncertainty. For religion does not come with ‘how many’ 
and ‘in what way’ at every turn. For this reason the party of hadith . . . has an 
advantage over the companions of kalam and the party of speculation ( nagar ).” 
Tawhidi, al-Imta c wa-l-mu’anasa, 1:142. On this see the excellent article of Ihsan 
‘Abbas, “Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldi wa-‘ilm al-kalam,” al-Abhath 19 (1966), 189-207. 

162 Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mizan, 3:386. 

163 Naghil al-batin. Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mlzan, 3:386. Cf. al-Tawhidl, al-Imtd‘ wa-l- 
mu’anasa, 1:141—2. Naghil literally refers to rotten skin, particularly animal hide in 
the context of tanning. Ibn Mansur, Lisdn al- c arab, 18 vols. (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al- 
Turath al-‘Arabr, 1418/1997), 14:221. 
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its people and lived long.” 164 Yaqut, meanwhile, finds it ironic that 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, the moralist, had so many possessions: “[‘Abd al- 
Jabbar] claimed that a Muslim would go to eternal hellfire over a 
quarter dinar, but all of this money came from his corrupt judgeship. 
He is the true unbeliever.” 165 

These critical statements might shed tight on the incident that 
reversed c Abd al-Jabbar’s fortunes. In 385/995 Ibn ‘Abbad died. 
The Vizier’s funeral was a state affair, led by the Buyid amir Fakhr 
al-Dawla himself. 166 Abu Shuja' gives an ornate description of the 
dignitaries who attended the event and the pomp that accompanied 
it. 167 Yet while many venerated the memory of the Vizier, c Abd al- 
Jabbar refused to pronounce the expected statement of mercy for a 
deceased Muslim: 

When [Ibn 'Abbad] passed away 'Abd al-Jabbar said, “I do not con¬ 
sider him [worthy] of the mercy statement ( tarahhum ), since he died 
without demonstrating repentance.” So 'Abd al-Jabbar was considered 
to have meager loyalty. Then Fakhr al-Dawla seized 'Abd al-Jabbar 
and held him. 168 

According to this account, Fakhr al-Dawla dismissed 'Abd al-Jabbar 
(and extorted a large sum of money from him) because the latter 
refused to declare the tarahhum for his Vizier. Yet did Fakhr al-Dawla 
act out of principle or out of Realpolitik? He had long resented Ibn 
'Abbad, 169 and he felt threatened by all of Ibn ‘Abbad’s associates, 
including 'Abd al-Jabbar. 170 Both Ibn 'Abbad and 'Abd al-Jabbar 


164 Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mizan, 3:386. 

165 Yaqut, K. Irshad al-arib ltd nufrifat al-adtb, ed. D.S. Margoliouth, 7 vols. (London: 
Luzac, 1907-1926), 2:335. 

166 See Yafi'I, Mir’at al-janan, 4 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-A'lami li-l-Matbu'at, 
1390/1970), 3:29. 

167 Muhammad b. al-Husayn Abu Shuja', Dhayl tajarib al-umam (Cairo: Matba’at 
al-Tamaddun, 1334/1916), 26 Iff. Abu Shuja' also relates Ibn 'Abbad’s dying speech 
to Fakhr al-Dawla, in which he encourages the latter to preserve the structure that 
he had established. 

168 This is the version of‘Abd al-Jabbar’s statement related by Ibn al-Athir, 7:472 
(yr. 385). It is repeated by a number of sources, including: Abu Shuja', 262; Ibn 
Hajar, Lisan al-mizan, 3:387; Yaqut, Irshad, 2:335; Ibn Khaldun, al-Ibar, 7 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1956-61), 4:995. On Ibn ‘Abbad’s death see also 
Abu 1-Fida’, 2:130-1. 

169 Tha'alabi quotes Fakhr al-Dawla accusing Ibn ‘Abbad of madhhab al-ftizal and 
navk al-rijal. Abu Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tha‘alabi, Tatimat al-dahr, 4 vols. (Cairo: 
Matba'at al-SawT, 1353/1934), 3:179. 

170 Abu Shuja' (p. 264) claims that Fakhr al-Dawla took all of Ibn ‘Abbad’s com¬ 
panions into custody, not only ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 
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had been close to the former ruler of Rayy: Fakhr al-Dawla’s brother 
and rival Mu’ayyid al-Dawla (who died in 373/984 while cam¬ 
paigning against Fakhr al-Dawla’s allies, the Ziyarids and the Samanids); 
Ibn 'Abbad was known as al-sahib (“the companion”) due to his close 
connection with Mu’ayyid al-Dawla. 171 

Thus it seems that Fakhr al-Dawla seized the opportunity of Ibn 
'Abbad’s death to accuse 'Abd al-Jabbar of disloyalty and free himself 
of two potential threats. By extorting money from 'Abd al-Jabbar, 172 
and seizing all of Ibn 'Abbad’s assets (while the latter’s corpse still lay 
in his house no less), 173 Fakhr al-Dawla also solved a financial crisis 
brought on by the expensive peace that he had bought the year 
before from the Ghaznavids. 174 


171 On this see Ibn Taghrlbirdi, al-Mujum al-gahira, 9 vols. (Cairo: Wizarat al- 
Thaqafa wa-l-Irshad al-Qawmi, 1963), 4:170. Cf. Pellat, “al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad,” 
99—100. Ibn Taghrlbirdi reports, however, that Fakhr al-Dawla gave Ibn ‘Abbad 
even more power than he had under his brother Mu’ayyid al-Dawla. 

172 Ibn al-Athtr is amazed that c Abd al-Jabbar, a public servant, had amassed 
such a fortune that he could pay off Fakhr al-Dawla. He comments (7:472): “Why 
did he not look to himself instead and repent for taking such a sum and amassing 
it without giving it away?” 

According to Yaqut, Safadi and Abu Shuja', Fakhr al-Dawla fined ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
the exorbitant amount of three million dirhams, which the Qadi raised by selling 
a thousand Egyptian garments. See Abu Shuja', 262; Yaqut, Irshad, 2:335; Safadi, 
18:33. All three remark that Fakhr al-Dawla assigned Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Jurjam (Abu Shuja', 263) in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s place as Qadi in Rayy (on 
Jurjanl see Jishuml, 380). ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman argues that Fakhr al-Dawla’s 
fine was actually three thousand, not three million, dirhams. ‘Uthman, Qadi al- 
qudat, 32. However, the context of Abu Shuja"s biography (and its agreement with 
Safadi and Yaqut) makes it clear that the amount was indeed three million. Ibn 
al-Athir and Ibn Khaldun report that ‘Abd al-Jabbar had to sell one thousand for¬ 
eign garments ( tayhsans ; on this term see E. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon [London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1863-93], 5:1866-7), and one thousand fine wool cloaks to 
pay off Fakhr al-Dawla. Ibn Kathir describes the extortion payment as one thou¬ 
sand tayhsans, and one thousand suits of armor, but his version of the events is less 
accurate than that of others. He confuses, for example Fakhr al-Dawla with his 
nephew Baha 5 al-Dawla in this affair. See his K. al-Biddya wa-l-nihaya, 15 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1994), 11:313. 

173 See Yafi'r, 3:29; Abu Shuja', 262; Ibn al-Athir, 7:472; Ibn Khaldun, ‘ Ibar , 
4:995; and ‘Uthman {Qadi al-qudat, 3§H10) who states: 

Jlj; lo iUc Ofl oj-iLiaj Lu vjl il jLc ^1 Jjucc> ojlSjlj) 

‘Uthman has a tendency to apologize for ‘Abd al-Jabbar, emphasizing the reports 
of his asceticism and downplaying the reports of his greed. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, 7:472; 
Ibn Hajar, 3:387. On Fakhr al-Dawla’s appropriation of Ibn ‘Abbad’s fortune, see 
Abu Shuja' (p. 262), who reports that upon searching the house of Ibn ‘Abbad, 
the Amir found a bag filled with notes worth fifty thousand dinars. 

174 See Ibn al-Athir, 7:466-7. 
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Is it possible, then, that Fakhr al-Dawla invented the account of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar refusing to utter the tarahhum to Ibn ‘Abbad? Indeed, 
such a refusal amounts to a public declaration that Ibn ‘Abbad did 
not die as a Muslim and does not merit heaven. This seems unthink¬ 
able for the Mu'tazilT Qadi who owed his very success to the Vizier. 
‘Abd al-Kanm ‘Uthman, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s only modem biographer 
in Arabic, describes this incident as the one thing that “tarnishes the 
clarity of the connection” between the Vizier and the Qadi. 173 
W. Madelung seems to doubt the report of this incident, calling it 
the work of “hostile sources.” 176 Yet the reports of this incident are 
too widespread to be written off easily, and nowhere in the classical 
sources is the accusation made that it is in fact a creation of hos¬ 
tile sources. On the other hand, there is material in those sources 
that explains why ‘Abd al-Jabbar may have acted in this fashion. 

One commentator, Ibn Hajar, relates that ‘Abd al-Jabbar refused 
to pronounce the tarahhum because Ibn ‘Abbad was a Rafidl, a term 
used to describe different types of ShT'T or ‘Alid affiliation. 177 As I 
mention above, there is significant evidence that Ibn ‘Abbad was a 
Zaydi Shfi. However, there is little reason to conclude that ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar would consider a Shi‘i to be a non-Muslim, seeing that 
‘Abd al-Jabbar himself had a reputation for ‘Alid leanings and many 
Shi'i students (v.s. on both points). 

Certain contemporary scholars, meanwhile, argue that ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar refused Ibn ‘Abbad the tarahhum due to the latter’s un-Islamic 
behavior. Qur’an 9:84 orders the Prophet not to pray for, or even 
visit the grave of, those who worked against him. Although this verse 
is usually explained with reference to the Hypocrites of Muhammad’s 
Medina, it nevertheless gave rise to a debate over when the funeral 
prayer should be withheld from a deceased Muslim. 178 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
it might be argued, took a strict stance on this matter and felt that 
Ibn ‘Abbad—whose excesses were well-known—did not merit the 


1,5 'Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 37. 

176 Madelung, “'Abd al-Jabbar,” 117. 

177 Ibn Hajar, in his biography of Ibn ‘Abbad, reports: “Qadi 'Abd al-Jabbar 
said, regarding why he would not pray for [Ibn ‘Abbad], ‘I do not know how I 
would pray for this Rafidl’” (1:416). Rafidi is a term usually used for the proto- 
Shr'a (i.e. 'Alids) or the ImamI Shi‘a, but it also has a particular connection with 
the Zaydr Shr'a. See E. Kohlberg, “al-Rafida,” EP, 8:386. Elsewhere (1:414) Ibn 
Hajar refers to Ibn 'Abbad as a Zaydi. 

178 On this see G. Monnot, “Salat,” EP, 8:931—2. 
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tarahhum. Adopting this view, G. Monnot concludes that c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s decision was not “une ingratitude caracterisee, mais l’acte 
logique d’un esprit rigorist.” 179 Yet this second theory runs up against 
a report in the sources that Ibn ‘Abbad made a public repentance 
towards the end of his life, 180 and that c Abd al-Jabbar signed a doc¬ 
ument attesting to that repentance. 181 

The explanation of the tarahhum incident may he with Safadi, who, 
as mentioned above, has an exceptionally detailed biography of the 
Qadi. According to him, c Abd al-Jabbar declared that Ibn ‘Abbad, 
“did not make a visible showing of his repentance [lam yuzjiir taw- 
batahii ).” ls2 In other words, ‘Abd al-Jabbar acknowledged that Ibn 
‘Abbad made a public declaration of repentance but denied that he 
had followed his words with actions. Yet why would ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
who as a Mu'tazilT did not hold an exacting theology of repentance, 183 
have taken such an exacting position with Ibn ‘Abbad, his benefactor? 

His action, I believe, was the product of a personal rivalry with 
Ibn ‘Abbad. This rivalry was manifested when Ibn ‘Abbad publicly 
insulted ‘Abd al-Jabbar in 369/980, 184 in front of his entire majlis no 
less. Tawhidi was an eyewitness to this event and reports that Ibn 
‘Abbad said to ‘Abd al-Jabbar: 


179 Monnot, Pmseurs musulmans, 17; Cf. ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 28ff.; Madelung, 
“ ‘Abd-al-Jabbar,” 117. 

180 According to Ibn al-jawzl, Ibn ‘Abbad addressed his entire majlis with the fol¬ 
lowing words: “I give witness to God and to you that I have repented, for God’s 
sake, from each sin.” Ibn al-Jawzi adds that Ibn ‘Abbad named a house on this 
occasion the “House of Repentance.” Ibn al-Jawzi, 7:180. 

181 Ibn Kathlr, 11:315. 

182 Safadi, 18:33. 

183 ‘Abd al-Jabbar personally held that failure to repent for a major sin did not 
mean that one had ceased to be a Muslim (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14:394). However, 
in general the Mu'tazila (as opposed to the Hanabila) were concerned with action, 
as expressed in the Qur’anic dictum that is one of their five pillars: al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf 
wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar. Thus F. Griffel writes that for ‘Abd al-Jabbar acts, not belief, 
are subject to moral judgments: “Kein Muslim wird als Unglaubiger verurteilt, weil 
er falsche Glaubensiiberzeugungen hat. Diese Toleranz gilt selbst fur die scharfsten 
Gegner unter den Traditionalisten” (F. Griffel, Apostasie und Toleranz im Islam [Leiden: 
Brill, 2000], 157). It is important to add to this, however, the comments of M. 
Cook regarding the thought of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s student Shashdlw Mankdlm, author 
of Shark al-usul al-khamsa. Mankdlm considers beliefs to be acts (he uses the phrase 
af‘al al-qulub, lit. “actions of hearts”), which (in certain cases) can be perceived and, 
consequently, judged. See M. Cook, Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong in Islamic 
Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 216—7. 

184 See Tawhidi, Mathalib al-wazirayn, 66. 
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O Qadi! How is your state and your soul? How is your leisure, your 
social life? How are your sessions, your studies? How is your scratch¬ 
ing and your ringing? How is your thrusting and your crushing? How 
is your tearing up and pounding [of meat]? 

Now [Ibn ‘Abbad] could barely stop himself from this raving, due 
to his [emotional and sexual] agitation ( tahayyujuhu ) and passion, as well 
as [his own] great conceit and immoderation. Meanwhile [‘Abd al- 
Jabbar] al-Hamadham was like a mouse between the paws of a cat, 
tiny and cowering. With every breath he became more humiliated, 
more insignificant. This was due to his arrogance in court, yet deprav¬ 
ity in his soul. 185 

More evidence for the rivalry between the two is found in a second 
account, this one related by Safadi (and Kutubi): 186 

[ c Abd al-Jabbar] was described with a lack of attention for [others’] 
privileges ( kuquq ). The primary reason for this is that at first he would 
write to al-Sahib, at the heading of his books: “His servant, agent, and 
protege ( ghirs ), ‘Abd al-Jabbar.” But when he saw his station with Ibn 
‘Abbad, how [Ibn ‘Abbad] recognized his privilege and was responsive 
to him, he began to write: “His servant and agent and his protege.” So 
Ibn 'Abbad said to those in his majlis, “'Abd al-Jabbar’s place among 
us has increased. He titles his books with ‘the Mighty’ \al-Jabbdr ] and 
leaves out the rest of his name.” 

So when al-Sahib died, ['Abd al-Jabbar] said “I will not pronounce the 
mercy statement ( tarahhum ) over him since he did not make a visible 
showing of his repentance.” The people slandered ‘Abd al-Jabbar for this 
and loathed him, after all of the good that al-Sahib had done for him. 187 

In this account, Ibn ‘Abbad interprets the fact that ‘Abd al-Jabbar no 
longer added his name to books as a sign of insolence; he compares 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s action to blasphemy, suggesting that ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
has forgotten that he is ‘“Abd” al-Jabbar, “servant of the Mighty [i.e. 


185 Tawhidl, Mathalib al-wazirayn, 68. Needless to say, Tawhldl’s rendition of Ibn 
‘Abbad’s harangue of ‘Abd al-Jabbar seems exaggerated. We know that Tawhidl 
had every interest in vilifying Ibn ‘Abbad. Perhaps he was particularly interested 
in portraying him as an irascible and vindictive boss, since the latter dismissed 
Tawhidl from his service in Rayy. “From 367/977 he was employed by Ibn ‘Abbad 
as an amanuensis. In this case, too, he was anything but a success, owing, no doubt, 
partially to his own difficult character and sense of superiority (he is said to have 
refused to “waste his time” in copying the bulky collection of his master’s epistles), 
and was finally dismissed. He felt himself badly treated.” S.M. Stem, “Abu Hayyan 
al-Tawhldl,” EI\ 1:126. 

186 Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl’s biography of ‘Abd al-Jabbar is in his as yet unedited 
‘Uyun al-tawankh. ‘Uthman quotes much of its contents in his Qadi al-qudat, 27ff. 

187 Safadi, 18:33. 
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God],” and has begun to think of himself simply as al-Jabbdr (one 
of the divine names). This is a heavy accusation, one that reveals 
just how bitter the rivalry between the two had become. Even Jishumi, 
who otherwise attempts to show that the Mu'tazili Vizier and the 
Mu'tazili Qadi were on the best of terms, preserves a record of the 
rivalry between the two figures. He describes an occasion on which 
Ibn ‘Abbad returned from travel. Upon his arrival, c Abd al-Jabbar 
was the only one who refused to stand for the Vizier. 188 It was likely 
this rivalry, then, that led to c Abd al-Jabbar’s refusal to declare the 
tarahhum for Ibn ‘Abbad. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar paid a dear price for his refusal. With the loss of 
his position as Qadi al-Qudat in 385/995, ‘Abd al-Jabbar perma¬ 
nently disappeared from the Buyid political establishment. 189 His rep¬ 
utation as a teacher also seems to have suffered, perhaps because 
he became a persona non grata in Buyid regions. Whatever the rea¬ 
son, precious little is known of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s activity from this 
point on, 190 other than the fact that he continued to teach and write 
in Rayy, Isfahan and Qazwm. 191 ‘Abd al-Jabbar died in 415/1025 
in Rayy and was buried on his estate. 192 


188 See ‘Uthman, 31. 

189 G. Hourani suggests that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was later reinstated as Qadi al-Qudat 
(Islamic Rationalism, 6—7). He does not, however, point to any sources to support this 
suggestion, nor have I found any indication of this myself. 

190 The only extant work of ‘Abd al-Jabbar written after the tarahhum incident 
seems to be Fadl al-i‘tizal wa-tabaqat al-mu‘tazila. Madelung (“‘Abd al-Jabbar,” 118) 
estimates that ‘Abd al-Jabbar worked on this project between the years 390/1000 
and 407/1017. 

191 ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 26. One report has him teaching in Qazwm in the 
year 409/1019 (by which time he was over eighty). Among his students there was 
Muhammad b. Abl 1-Hasan al-‘Adli. See Rafi‘I, 3:125; ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 26. 

199 Ibn al-Athlr, Safadi and Yafi‘1 report a death date of 414 (1023/24). Ibn al- 
Athir, 8:142; YafiT, 3:29; Safadi, 18:31. Ibn al-Murtada (p. 112) concludes that‘Abd 
al-Jabbar died either in 415 or 416. Baghdadi (11:116) is more precise, relating: 
“ ‘Abd al-Jabbar died before I entered Rayy on my journey to Khurasan. That was 
in the year 415. I calculate that his passing was in the beginning of the year.” Rafi‘I 
(3:125) places ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s death in the same year but in the fifth month, Jumada 
I. Dhahabl, Subkl and ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Hasan al-Isnawi (772/1370) give the 
eleventh month, Dhu l-Qa c da, 415, which calculates to January/February 1025. Subkl 
adds that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was buried on his estate. Dhahabl, Siyar, 17:245; idem, Ta’rikh 
al-islam, yrs. 410-420:376; Subkl, 5:97; Isnawi, Tabaqat al-shdfi’iyya, ed. ‘Abdallah al- 
Juburi, 2 vols. (Baghdad: Ri’asat Diwan al-Awqaf, 1390-91), 1:355. This date is 
confirmed by Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 1:184. See also ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 27. 

A note in the historical work of Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir’at al-zaman, reports that a 
faqih named ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad died of a plague along with other juqaha\ 
This cannot be ‘Abd al-Jabbar, since the death is associated with a plague that 
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2.3. Abd al-Jabbdr’s Works and Dating of the Tathbit 
Jishumi reports: 

It is said that ['Abd al-Jabbar] composed 400,000 pages on every dis¬ 
cipline, including compilation and instruction. His books are of vari¬ 
ous types. He has books on kalam, unprecedented in this genre of 
compilation, such as: K. al-Dawa‘i wa-l-sawdnf [Causes and Events ), 193 K. 
al-Khilaf wa-l-wtfaq [Difference and Agreement), K. al-Khdtir [Notion), K. al- 
Ttimad [Reliance), K. al-Man c wa-l-tamanu c [Hindering and Refraining), K. Ma 
yqjuzjihi al-tazayud wa-ma la yajiiz [What Does and Does not Permit Increasi) 
and many other similar [works]. 

He has books with precedents in their genre of compilation. Yet his 
writings are nevertheless unprecedented in their fair splendor, elegance, 
conciseness of locutions, quality of meanings and carefulness of proofs. 
This is the way with his well-known books and his many texts such 
as al-Mughnl [Summa), K. al-Fi’l wa-l-fa’il [Action and Actor), K. al-Mabsut 
[The Extended Work), K. al-Muhit [ bi-l-takUf \ [Comprehensive Work on [Divine 
Imposition ]), K. al-Hikma wa-l-halam [Wisdom and the Wise), Shark al-usul 
al-khamsa [Commentaiy on the Five Principles ) and others like them. 

He has (May God have mercy on him) commentaries which are 
unprecedented like Shark al-jami c ayn [Commentary on [Abu Hashim’s two 
works entided] al-Jdmi c ), l9i Shark al-usul [Commentary on [Abu 'All al- 
Jubba’I’s] al-Usul ), 195 Shark al-maqalat [Commentaiy on [Abu 1-Qasim al- 
Balkhl al-Ka c bi’s] Maqaldt),' 96 and Shark al-a c rad [Commentaiy on al-AImd ). 197 

He has books that are supplements to the shaykhs, which he com¬ 
posed according to their fashion and in the manner of their books. 
Yet he adds beauty, quality, locution and meaning, such as Takmilat 
al-jamP [Supplement to [Abu Hashim’s] al-Jamf ) and Takmilat al-sharh 
[Supplement to the Commentary). 

He has comprehensive and unprecedented works on the sources of 
law [usul al-fiqh)\ al-Nihaya [Limit), al-Umad [Basic Issues ), 198 and Shark al- 
c umda [Commentary on al-Umda). 


occurred in the year 449. Moreover, a textual variant names the faqih 'Abd al- 
Jabbar b. Muhammad, not b. Ahmad. See Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir’at al-zamdn (Beirut: 
'Alam al-Kutub, 1422/2001), 12 (yrs. 447-452):74. 

193 See the quotation of this book in Mahmud b. Muhammad al-Malahimfs (d. 
536/1141) K. al-Mu‘tamad ji usul al-din, ed. M. McDermott and W. Madelung 
(London: al-Hoda, 1991), 510. 

194 See the catalogue of Abu Hashim’s works in A. Badawi, Histoire de la Philosophic 
en Islam, 2 vols. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1972), 1:167, nos. 1 and 4. 

195 Cf. Badawi, 1:147, no. 4. It is also possible that this is a commentary on Abu 
'Abdallah al-Basri’s K. al-Usul. See van Ess, “Abu 'Abdallah al-Basn,” 14. 

196 Cf. Jishumi, 367, n. i6. 

197 It is not clear who the author of the original A‘rad is. Ibn al-Nadlm attrib¬ 
utes such a work to Ibn al-Rawandl (p. 217), but it may refer to the K. Ft 1-a‘rad. 
of Abu 1-Hudhayl. See van Ess, TG, 6:4. 

198 This work is also referred to in the Shark al-usul al-khamsa, 46. 
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He has books on criticism of opponents and their books. Therein 
he demonstrates the error of their statements, such as Naqd al-lurrfa 
(Criticism of [Ash'ari’s book] al-Lum c a) m and Naqd al-imdma (Criticism of 
[Ash'arfs book] Fi l-imama). 200 

He has books that are answers to questions presented to him from 
distant regions to which he responded, such as al-Tarmiyydt (from Tarm, 
near Qazwin), al-Raziyydt (from Rayy), al-’Askanyyat (from ‘Askar Mukram, 
in Khuzistan), 201 al-Qashdniyydt (from Qashan), al-Misriyyat (from Egypt), 
Jawabat masd’il Abi Rashid (.Reponses to Abii Rashid’s Questions ), 202 the 
Naysabunyydt (from Nishapur) and al-Khwdrazmiyyat (from Khwarazm). 203 

He has books on questions which came before the shaykhs, to which 
they responded by valid ( sahih ) or invalid ( fasid ). He has discourses 
on them, such as his discourse on the questions that came before Abu 
1-Husayn [al-Khayyat], the questions that came before Abu 1-Qasim 
[al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi], and the questions that came before Abu ‘All [al- 
Jubba’i] and Abu Hashim [al-JubbaT], 

He has books on the difference [of opinion] on the limit of good¬ 
ness, such as his book Fi l-khilaf bayna l-shaykhayn (On the Difference betiveen 
the tivo Shaykhs ), 204 and others like it. 

He has books in which he speaks about the factions outside of 
Islam and others in which he makes the truth clear, such as Shark al- 
ara’ (The Commentary on [Nawbakhtfs book] al-Ara’ \wa-l-diydnai\) and 
others like it. 

He has books on the Qur’anic sciences such as al-Muhit (The 
Comprehensive [cf. book above of same title]), al-Adilla (The Proofs), Tanzih 
[ al-Qur’dri\ (Purification [of the Interpretation] of the Qur’an ) and Mutashdbih 
(The Ambiguous [Qur’anic verses]). 

He has books on sermons such as Nasihat al-mutafaqqiha (Advice of the 
Jurists) and Shahadat al-Qur’an (Testimonies of the Qur’an). 

Then he has books that include various disciplines. Some of their 
names have reached me and some have not. The best among them 
are of unsurpassed goodness, such as the book al-Tajrid (Abstraction), al- 


199 Ibn Mattawayh refers to this book in his Majmu‘ fi l-muhit bi-l-taklif, 1:351. 

200 See the catalogue of Ash‘arl’s works in Badawi, l:267ff. Ash'arl’s Luma’ is on 
p. 268, nos. 11-13. His K. Fi l-imama is 271, nos. 15 and 26. 

201 A work of this tide is attributed to Abu Hashim. See Badawi, 1:167, no. 7. 

202 Abu Rashid al-Naysabur! (early 5th/11th), ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s student and suc¬ 
cessor who, according to Sezgin, took over the leadership of the Mu‘tazila in Rayy 
after the Qadfs death. Uthman describes him as a Baghdadi Mu'tazili who embraced 
Basran Mu'tazilism under ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s influence. See Jishuml, 382—3; Sezgin, 
1:626; ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 50. 

203 “People from all regions traveled to him and benefited from him.” Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, 1:184. See also ‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 45, who speaks of the discussions 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar conducted, particularly with the Shi‘a, on kalam. 

204 Sezgin suggests that this work is identical to another work attributed to ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, al-Ikhtildf fi usul al-fiqh. See Sezgin, 1:625. 
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Makkiyyat (Meccan [Matters]), al-Kufiyyat (Kufan [Matters]), 205 al-Jumal (The 
Clauses), al-‘Uqud (The Contracts) and its commentary, al-Muqaddimat (The 
Introductions), al-Jadal (The Debate), al-Hudud (The Legal Punishments), and 
many others. It is impossible to mention all of his compositions. 206 

This work-list for c Abd al-Jabbar compiled by Jishumi is the most 
complete such list in classical sources. 207 A number of these works are 
referred to as well by c Abd al-Jabbar’s student Abu 1-Husayn Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘Alt al-Basri (d. 436/1044), who quotes passages from them 
in his K. al-Mu c tamad, a work written before c Abd al-Jabbar’s death. 208 
Abu 1-Husayn refers to K. al-Dars, K. al-Sharh, 209 K. al- c Umad and K. 
al-Mhaya. 210 Ibn Taymiyya and Hajji Khalifa (d. 1067/1657) refer 
to a Radd c ald l-Nasara of c Abd al-Jabbar. 211 Elsewhere Ibn Taymiyya 
refers to a work of c Abd al-Jabbar which he calls the .47am al-nubuwwa, 
but which in fact may be the Tathbit dalaTl al-nubuwwa (see chapter 
3, section 1). The historian Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) also refers 
to c Abd al-Jabbar’s K. al-'Umad (and Abu 1-Husayn’s commentary 
thereon), listing it among the prototypical works of the Mu'tazila. 212 


205 These two works might belong to the genre mentioned above of answers 
addressed to groups from certain cities. 

206 The Tathbit is absent from Jishumi’s work-list for ‘Abd al-Jabbar. Other works 
that are accepted as authentic ‘Abd al-Jabbar compositions are also absent from 
that list, including Fad.1 al-i‘tizal wa-tabaqat al-mu‘tazila. Jishumi, 368—9. Cf. the 
abridged list of Ibn al-Murtada, 113, which is partially reproduced by Badawi, 
1:201-2. For a more general consideration of the authenticity of the Tathbit, see 
chapter 3, section 1. 

207 By compiling the records of all of the other sources, ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman 
records a work-list for ‘Abd al-Jabbar totaling sixty-nine books. See ‘Uthman, Qadi 
al-qudat, 55-72. 

208 See W. Madelung, “Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri,” 25-6. See also the Introduction 
to the K. al-Mu‘tamad (esp. pp. 18-19) for a description of the context in which it 
was written and of the author’s relationship to ‘Abd al-Jabbar. On Abu 1-Husayn 
al-Basri see also Schmidtke, “Neuere forschungen,” 398ff. 

209 Most likely Shark al-usul al-khamsa. 

210 See the index of K. al-Miftamad, 1064-5, which attributes a K. Shark aWumad 
to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, although Abu 1-Husayn refers only to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s ‘ Umad 
and to his own Shark thereof. 

211 ‘Uthman, QadT al-qudat, 66. Ibn Taymiyya refers to the work in his al-Radd 
‘ala l-mantiqiyyin. Yet since ‘Abd al-Jabbar himself never mentions a book of this 
title in his writings, it seems that this refers to the chapter with that title in al- 
Mughm. Hajji Khalifa includes a “book” of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in his list of works writ¬ 
ten on the topic al-Radd ‘ala l-Nasara (he also names Jahiz as an author in this 
category). It is not clear, then, if he is referring to the chapter in the Mughnl, the 
Critique or another work. Kashf al-zunun ‘an asdmi al-kutub wa-l-funun, ed. G. Fliigel, 
7 vols. (London: Oriental Translation Fund, 1842), 3:353. 
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Of all of these works attributed to c Abd al-Jabbar, fourteen are known 
to be extant today in one version or another. 213 

The place of the Tathbit among these works is evident from Abd 
al-Jabbar’s remark therein (p. 168) that he is writing in the year 385 
(995). This remark, which comes in the section that I refer to as the 
Critique, indicates that the Tathbit was one of the last of c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s extant compositions to be written. It also indicates that ‘Abd 


212 Among other things, Abu 1-Husayn quotes 'Abd al-Jabbar on the meaning of 

“radd,” yet his comments are in the context of jiqh. See Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri, 188. 
See also Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, 1:817. The text has but the editor 

mentions a ms. variant with the correct tide, .wjJI ^JcS. N. Calder refers to this pas¬ 
sage in, “Usui al-fikh,” EI\ 10:932. 

213 The following list is based on Sezgin (1:624—626) and Madelung (‘“Abd al- 
Jabbar,” 117), who names six works. I have corrected the titles, added translations 
and supplied information: 

1. Tanzih al-qur’an (Purification [of the Interpretation of] the Qur’an, written after 
380/990, published Beirut, 1967). 

2. Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa (published Beirut, 1966). 

3. al-Taklif ([Divine] Imposition ), is not extant, but is commented on in al-Majmu‘ 
Ji l-muhit bi-l-taklif 'Abd al-Jabbar’s student Ibn Mattawayh. The latter work was 
published in three separate volumes in (Beirut 1965, 1981, 1999), the first two of 
which are mistakenly attributed to ‘Abd al-Jabbar. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s work is also 
quoted by the above-mentioned Mu'tazilr Malahimi, p. 14. 

4. Fadl al-ftizdl wa-tabaqat al-mu‘tazila (Virtue of Mu‘tazilism and the Generations of the 
Mu c tazila, written after 390/1000, published Tunis, 1974). 

5. Risala f l-lamiya’ ( Letter on Chemistry). Peters, following ‘Uthman, finds the authen¬ 
ticity of this work questionable. See Peters p. 11, n. 37, and ‘Uthman, Qadi al- 
qudat, 72. 

6. Mzam al-qawa c id wa-taqnb al-murad li-l-ra’id (The Order of Principles and Approximation 
of the Goal for the Seeker) is extant in an adaptation of the work by Ja'far b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 573/1177) entitled al-Amdli. 

7. Shark, al-usul al-khamsa (Commentary of the Fine Principles [of the Mu'tazila]) has 
been partially preserved in the Shark al-usul al-khamsa of Shashdlw Mankdhn. This 
work has been published by ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman (the editor of the Tathbit ) and 
incorrectly attributed to ‘Abd al-Jabbar (Cairo 1965). Peters repeats this mistake, 
p. 13. According to D. Gimaret, this Shark is a commentary on a work of the same 
title by ‘Abd al-Jabbar, which in turn was a commentary on a work, also by ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, entitled al-Usul al-khamsa. See D. Gimaret, “Les usul al-khamsa du Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar et leurs commentaires,” Atinales Islamologiques 15 (1979), 50. A num¬ 
ber of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Mu'tazilr predecessors wrote works on al-Usul al-khamsa, i.e. 
on the five cardinal principles of the Mu'tazila, including Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i, Ibn 
Khallad al-Basri and Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basrl. On this see also Madelung, “‘Abd 
al-Jabbar,” 118. Sezgin, however, identifies the original al-Usul al-khamsa as a work 
of Qasim b. Ibrahim. See Sezgin, 1:625. 

8. Mas*ala Ji l-ghayba (Question on Occultntiori). 

9. al-IkhtilafJi usul al-fqh (Difference in the Principles of Jurisprudence), which, accord¬ 
ing to Sezgin, is identical to the K. al-Umad that Abu 1-Husayn al-Basn quotes 
extensively in his K. al-Mu‘tamad. 
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al-Jabbar was writing the Critique under extraordinary circumstances: 
this was the very year in which the tarahhum incident occurred and 
its consequences unfolded. 

The year 385/995 was also a time of particular instability in Rayy 
and the surrounding areas. In 381/991, the Buyid Baha 3 al-Dawla 
removed the caliph al-Ta 3 i c (r. 363/974-381/991) and put al-Qadir 
(r. 381/991-442/1031) in his place. The Turks and Daylamis among 
the Buyid forces, however, refused to recognize the new caliph for 
some time, and the name of al-Ta 3 i‘ continued to be recited in the 
khutbas of Khurasan for at least two years. 214 The unity and stabil¬ 
ity that marked the Buyid princedoms during the period of ‘Adud 
al-Dawla was disappearing. In the year 384/994, as Baha 3 al-Dawla 
was seeking to play his cards in the game of caliphal politics in 
Baghdad, Daylami soldiers began to rebel against his uncle Fakhr 
al-Dawla in Rayy. 21 ® 

Meanwhile, the Byzantine Empire, led by the Macedonian emper¬ 
ors, was in the midst of a military resurgence and was threatening 
Muslim possessions. In 361/962, Nicephorus Phocas wrested Aleppo 
from the Hamdanids and imposed a humiliating tribute on them, 
including a requirement that a cross be mounted from the highest 
minaret of the city. Similarly threatening was the rise of the Qaramita, 
a group that claimed to have ended the era of Islam, and supported 
that claim by attacking Mecca and pilfering the Black Stone of the 
Ka‘ba in 317/930. The influence of the Qaramita spread through¬ 
out Iran, and their IsmaTli missionaries (du c ai) were especially active 
in Rayy, the city which Busse refers to as “das Zentrum dieser 


10. al-Mughni (Summa , written between 360/970—1 and 379—80/989—90); fourteen 
of its twenty parts are extant and have been published (Cairo, 1960—65). 

11. Mutashdbih al-qur’an {The Ambiguous Qur’anic [Verses], written between 360/970 
and 380/990, published Cairo, 1969). 

12. al-Mu‘tamad Ji usul al-dtn ('The Reliable [Work] on the Principles of Religion); its 
abridgment, al-Mukhtasar Ji usul al-dxn (Concise Work on the Principles of Religion, writ¬ 
ten before 385/995), has been published (within Rasa’ll al-adl wa-l-tawhid, Cairo, 
1971, 161-253). 

13. K. al-Dars (Book of Study). Quoted in part by Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri in his 
K. al-Mu c tamad. 

14. K. al-Midya {Book of Limit). Quoted in part by Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri in his 
K. al-Mu‘tamad. On the meaning of nihdya as it applies to kalam and particularly to 
atomism, see R. Amaldez, “Nihaya,” El 2 , 8:25. 

214 G. Miles, The Numismatic History of Rayy (New York: The American Numismatic 
Society, 1938), 174-5. 

215 Miles, 176. 
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Progaganda.” 216 ‘Abd al-Jabbar openly expresses his anxiety regard¬ 
ing the Qaramita in the Critique. 217 At the same time, to the East 
the rising cloud of the Ghaznavid Empire appeared on the horizon. 
Just a year before his death (and the writing of the Tathbit), Ibn 
‘Abbad coordinated a levy of soldiers to face the combined Ghaznavid 
armies of Sebiiktigin (d. 387/997) and his son Mahmud. 218 Although 
Fakhr al-Dawla, as mentioned above, was able to buy off the 
Ghaznavid forces, Mahmud was installed in nearby Naysabur. He 
undoubtedly cast a gloomy shadow over Rayy. 

These were the conditions in which c Abd al-Jabbar wrote the 
Tathbit and the Critique that it contains, a work that must be con¬ 
sidered his most mature composition on Christianity. The Mughni 
was completed five years earlier, the same year in which he wrote 
Mutashdbih al-qur’an. Moreover, from internal evidence it is clear that 
c Abd al-Jabbar had less information on Christianity when he wrote 
the anti-Christian section of the K. al-Muhit bi-l-taklif (upon which 
Ibn Mattawayh based his al-Majrnf/fi l-muhit bi-l-taklif), 219 and al- 
Usul al-khamsa (on which ShashdTw Mankdrm wrote his Shark). 220 
Therefore it seems likely that between the years 380/990, when he 
finished the Mughni, and 385/995, when he wrote the Critique, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar sought out extensive material on Christianity. The source 
of that material will be a subject of later chapters. 


216 Chalif und Grosskonig, 410. Cf. S.M. Stem, “The Early IsmaTli Missionaries in 
North-West Persia and in Khurasan and Transoxania,” BSOAS 23 (1960), 56ff. 

217 “Then the situation continued to decline. All of the swords turned against 
Islam and its party died. Meanwhile zandaqa and heresy grew in might and domin¬ 
ion and [the people] returned to the matters of jdhiliyya. Do you not see how the 
Qaramita and the Batiniyya in al-Ahsa [in eastern Arabia] attacked, maligned the 
prophets and annulled religious laws, how they killed pilgrims [to Mecca] and 
Muslims, seeking to annihilate them? They fled from the texts [of the Qur'an], the 
Tawrat and the Injil and turned instead to Zakira al-Isfahanl al-Majusi, saying, 
‘This is truly the god’ and worshipping him. Their affair with him is reported and 
[well]-known” (pp. 106-7). 

Zakira was a Persian (Zikrawayh ^jSj) who was proclaimed by the Qaramita as 
the Mahdi. He seems to have instituted Zoroastrian practices (hence the nisba 
Majusi). He died in a battle with the ‘Abbasids in 294/907, an event that put an 
abrupt ending to his apocalyptic realm. See W. Madelung, “Karmati,” El 2 , 4:663. 

218 Ibn al-Athlr, 7:466-7. 

219 See MajmuI Ji l-muhit bi-l-takkf, 1:222-4. 

220 Shark al-usul al-khamsa, 291-8. 
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3. Rayy 


3.1. Islamic Reports 

Today the ancient site of Rayy has been absorbed into the expand¬ 
ing metropolis of Tehran. Its ruins he about forty-five kilometers to 
the south of the Iranian capital’s center. 221 Yet c Abd al-Jabbar’s Rayy 
was itself a capital. The fourth/tenth century geographer Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim al-Istakhn (d. early 4th/10th) remarks that “in the Jibal there 
is nothing greater than Isfahan, other than Rayy.” 222 Abu 1-Qasim 
b. Hawqal (d. ca. 362/973), the Isma'TlT geographer, 223 remarks: “After 
Baghdad no city in the East is more populated (almar) than Rayy, 
even if Naysabur covers a wider area.” 224 His comments match what 
is known of Rayy’s political importance at the time. 

During the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (r. 158/775-169/ 
785), who was raised in the city, 225 Rayy became the capital of the 
province of Jibal, 226 beating out other large, important Iranian cities 
including Hamadhan and Isfahan. The city held a strategic position 
in the northeast comer of Jibal, between the unstable mountainous 
region of Tabaristan to the north, the Turkish regions ofjurjan and 
beyond to the northeast and the ever-restless Khurasan to the east. In 
194/810, the caliph al-Amm (r. 193/809-198/813) chose Rayy as the 
city in which the ‘Abbasid dirham would be struck. 227 By 334/946, the 
Buyids had consolidated their rule over the region, and Rayy became 


221 Synodieon Orientate, ed. J.M. Chabot, Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la biblio- 
theque nationale 37 (1902), 228. Cf. J.M. Fiey, Pour un Oriens Christianas novus (Beirut: 
Franz Steiner, 1993), 124. 

222 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim IstakhrT, K. al-Masalik wa-l-mamdlik, ed. M.J. de Goeje 
(Leiden: Brill, 1927), 199. Cf. Abu ‘Abdallah al-Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, ed. Farid 
al-Jundi, 5 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Bmiyya, n.d.), 3:133. 

223 See A. Miquel, “Ibn Hawkal,” El 2 , 3:787. 

224 Ibn Hawqal, 371. Yaqut ( Mu‘jam al-buldan, 3:133) attributes this statement to 
IstakhrT, yet it is not to be found in the latter’s works. M. Le Quien attributes it 
to Ibn Hawqal in his Oriens Christianus, 2 vols. (Graz, Austria: U. Graz, 1958), 
2:1291-2: “ut fide Ebn-Hawkel refert Abulfeda, etum et incolis advenisque ita fre- 
quentata, ut nulla in Oriente praeter Bagdadum habita fuerit populosior.” Abulfeda 
refers to Abu l-Fida 5 Isma'Tl b. ‘All ‘Imad al-Dln (d. 732/1331), the Ayyubid prince 
and geographer. Fiey also attributes this quotation to Ibn Hawqal, “Medie chreti- 
enne,” Parole de L’Orient 1/2 (1970), 378. 

225 Le Strange, 214. 

226 ‘Uthman is right in ascribing this event to the reign of al-Mahdi, but he mis¬ 
takenly puts it in the year 141/758, seventeen years before al-MahdT’s reign. Qadi 
al-qudat, 12. 

227 Miles, 93-4. 
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the center of the repeated power struggles between the cousin princes. 228 
Rayy’s important location was also a factor in its repeated destruction. 

Ibn Hawqal traveled to Jibal at some point during the 350s/960s, 
just before the arrival of c Abd al-Jabbar, 229 and noted: 

The greatest city in this area is Rayy, which we have already men¬ 
tioned. It is one parasang in length and a half in width. The [inner] 
city’s buildings are made of clay, though bricks and plaster are also 
used. It has a fine, famous casde and gates such as . . . [list of gates, 
then of the markets]. It contains another fortified city in which there 
is a Friday mosque. Most of [the inner] city is destroyed, with con¬ 
struction on the outside. 230 

Ibn Hawqal’s account of Rayy was enlarged and embellished by Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Muqaddasi (d. after 380/990). Muqaddasi was aware of 
the Zoroastrian tradition that Rayy is one of the gates of the earth 
(although he does not identify it as Zoroastrian), and was fascinated 
by the city. “All mankind is drawn to it,” he concludes. 231 Like 


228 In this year Rukn al-Dawla (d. 365/976) took possession of Rayy from the 
Samanid Nuh b. Nasr (d. 343/954), having been sent there by his brother ‘Imad 
al-Dawla (d. 338/949). Thereafter his two sons—Fakhr al-Dawla (d. 387/997) and 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawla (d. 373/984)—struggled for control of the city, until Mu’ayyid’s 
death in battle against Fakhr al-Dawla’s Samanid and Ziyarid allies. Upon Fakhr 
al-Dawla’s death, the city was left in the hands of Sayyida, the mother of his son 
Majd al-Dawla, who was de facto, although not de jure, regent of the city. In 405/ 
1014-5, the Buyid prince Shams al-Dawla (d. 412/1021), temporarily occupied 
Rayy, the only interruption of Sayyida’s/Majd al-Dawla’s rule until the fateful events 
of the Ghaznavid occupation in 420/1029. See Miles, 155ff.; C. Cahen, “Buwayhids,” 
EP, 1:1350-7. 

229 ‘A. Miquel, “Ibn Hawkal,” FT' 1 , 3:787. 

230 'Ibn Hawqal, 378—9. Ibn Hawqal uses the term maMna to refer to the inner, 
fortified area of Rayy where the mosque was located. The rest of Rayy he identifies 
as “al-Muhammadiyya,” a title honoring Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad al-Mahdl, the 
third 'Abbasid caliph, who resided there as a child. Cf. Yaqut, Miijam al-buldan, 
3:133-4; Le Strange, 214-5; W. Barthold, An Historical Geography of Iran, trans. 
S. Soucek (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 122. 

231 Muqaddasi, 285. Translation from The Best Divisions for Knowledge of the Regions, 
trans. B.A. Collins (Reading: Garnet, 1994), 341. On Rayy in Zoroastrian cosmol¬ 
ogy, see Bosworth, “Rayy,” 471. Later Muqaddasi describes the delights of Rayy: 

Al-Rayy is an important town, delightful, distinguished; many glories and much 
fruit; the markets are spacious, the hostels attractive, the baths good, foods aplenty, 
little to hurt one, abundance of water, flourishing commerce. Learned people 
are the leaders, the public is intelligent, the women are good housekeepers; the 
stores are splendid. The weather is pleasing; it is an elegant, clean place. The 
people have beauty, intelligence, honour, refinement. Here are councils and 
schools; natural talents, handicrafts, granaries. There is generosity, and special 
attributes. The preacher is not wanting in jurisprudence, nor the leader in know¬ 
ledge; the magistrate does not lack good repute nor the orator decorum. It is 
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Ibn Hawqal, however, Muqaddasi has lithe to say about the reli¬ 
gious groups present in Rayy, with the exception of his comment 
that “the Imams at the mosque differ, one day for the Hanafites, 
one day for the ShafiTtes.” 232 

Nothing at all is said in this literature of the Isma'Tliyya, whose 
importance in Rayy is clear from other sources. This was, after all, 
Mahmud of Ghazna’s excuse for taking control of the city: “The city 
of Rayy is distinguished by its provision of refuge to the [the Batiniyya] 
and by the calls of their missionaries to unbelief therein. They mix 
with the Mu'tazilT innovators and the Shf'T ( rawafid) extremists, who 
are opposed to the Book of God and the Sunna.” 233 In fact, IsmaTli 
missionaries ( du c at ) had been working in Rayy from the middle of 
the third/ninth century. 234 By the beginning of the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury that mission had become quite significant, led by Abu Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 322/934), whose A'lam al-nubuwwa records a debate that 
he had with one of his fellow citizens, the philosopher Abu Bakr al- 
Razi (d. 313/925 or 323/935), in Rayy. 235 The growth of the 
IsmaTliyya in Rayy seems to have alarmed c Abd al-Jabbar: 

[They] began to deceive people secretly and to move them away from 
Islam and from faith with ruses, little by litde, so that they did not 
sense anything. They spread about and expanded, while spreading 
[these things] in their realm. They aimed with their call at Daylam 
and at the Arabs and at all those who have done little research and 
speculation but have a great desire and concern for this world. . . . What 
a calamity is the departure of Islam and the death of its people, with 
the scarcity of people knowledgeable about it and its rules! (p. 107, 11. 
10-13, p. 108, 11. 5-6). 

The Zaydi ShT'a, meanwhile, must have had a presence in Rayy. 
Daylam, a region to the north of Rayy on the other side of the 
Alburz Mountains, was largely converted to Zaydism, and there was a 


one of the glories of Islam, one of the chief cities of the lands. Here are elders, 
nobles, readers, Imams, ascetics, conquerors, high purpose. Here is ice and snow 
aplenty. The barley beer is famous, the cloth renowned, the preachers are expert. 

Muqaddasi, 390-1. Trans. Collins, 347. Muqaddasi goes on to add: “But its water 
causes diarrhea and its melons kill.” 

232 Muqaddasi, 391. Trans. Collins, 347. 

233 Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntagam, 8:38. 

234 S.M. Stern, “The Early IsmaTli Missionaries,” 56ff. 

235 Abu Hatim al-Razi, A‘lam al-nubuwwa, ed. S. al-Sawy (Tehran: Royal Iranian 
Philosophical Society, 1977); See also P. Kraus, “Extraits du kitab a‘lam al-nubuwwa 
d’Abu Hatim al-Razf” Orientalia 5 (1936), 35—56, 358—378; S.M. Stem, “Abu Hatim 
al-Razi,” El 2 , 1:125. Cf. Yaqut, Mu c jam al-buldan, 3:136, 137. 
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large number of Daylami soldiers among the Buyid forces in Rayy. 236 
It was their rebellion that caused Mu’ayyid al-Dawla to call for help 
from Mahmud of Ghazna in 419/1028 (v.s.). The nearby city of 
QazwTn was also an important center of Zaydism. 237 Yet the Zaydiyya 
are not mentioned in the Islamic geographical literature, which paints 
an incomplete picture of the religious demography of Rayy. 238 Christians 
also find no place therein. 239 


3.2. The Christians o/’Beth Raziqaye and the Critique 

Yet Christian sources confirm that there was an important East 
Syrian Christian community in Rayy, a city referred to in the Syriac 
sources as Beth Raziqaye, m M. Le Quien, author of the encyclopedic 


236 See V. Minorsky, “Daylam,” EP, 2:192. 

237 'Uthman, Qadl al-qudat, 35. 

238 A passing reference to the religious groups of Rayy is made by Yaqut, who 
visited the city in the early seventh/thirteenth century, several centuries after the 
death of Muqaddasl. By this time, Rayy had been repeatedly destroyed and had 
but a shadow of its former greatness. According to Yaqut, the residents of Rayy 
had built their houses under the ground for protection ( Mu c jam al-buldan, 3:133). Yet 
there were also reminders of the city’s glorious past: “[Rayy] is of astounding beauty, 
built with ornamented baked bricks, shining and well placed, painted in blue ... It 
was a great city, but mosdy destroyed. I passed by its ruins in the year 617 (1220), 
when I was in flight from the Mongols ( al-tatar )” [Mifjam al-buldan, 3:132). The 
Spanish traveler Clavijo also comments on the lost glory of Rayy. He passed by 
its ruins, which still dominated the landscape, in 1403. See Clavijo, Embassy to 
Tamerlane, trans. G. Le Strange (London: Routiedge, 1994, reprint of the 1928 edi¬ 
tion), 167. Elsewhere ( Mu‘jam al-buldan, 3:132), Yaqut emphasizes the importance of 
the Shi‘a in the city: 

The people of the city were in three sects: Shafi'Is, who were the smallest, 
Hanafis, who were larger, and Shi‘a, who were the great majority. For half 
of the people in this area were Shi‘a. . . . Then tensions (‘ asabiyyd) arose between 
the Sunnis and the Shi‘a. The Shafi'Is and the Hanafis helped one another 
against [the Shi ‘a]. The wars between them went on for some time until there 
were not any Shi‘a known to be left 

The relative importance of the Shi'a in Rayy is also evident in the Tathbit. On the 
Imamiyya see pp. 125-133, 245-299, 528-582; On the Isma'Iliyya see 106-8, 135-6, 
582-661. 

239 Among the classical geographers, only Yaqut might be excused from this 
charge by the fact that no Christians were left in his day. Fiey concludes that the 
last bishopric in Rayy had disappeared by 1219, a year before the arrival of Yaqut. 
See Fiey, “Les communautes syriaques en Iran des premiers siecles a 1552,” 
Commemoration Cyrus, Actes du Congres de Shiraz (Tehran: n.p., 1974); Reprinted in J.M. 
Fiey, Communautes syriaques en Iran et Irak des origines a 1552 (London: Variorum, 1979). 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s modem biographer, ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman, follows Yaqut in 
dividing the residents of the city between Hanafis, Shafi'Is and Shi'a, while mak¬ 
ing no mention of the Christians. Qadl al-qudat, 13; Yaqut, Mu c jam al-buldan, 3:132. 

240 Pace B. Spuler’s conclusion that Christianity only flourished in two areas of 
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catalogue of the Eastern Church, Onens Christianus, lists Beth Raziqaye 
among the Metropolitan seats of the East Syrian church. 241 In fact, Rayy 
was an important city long before the Christian era. In Zoroastrian 
cosmology, Rayy (Old Persian Ragha) is one of twelve sacred spots 
created by Ahura Mazda. 242 Later (a bit after the creation of the 
world) Rayy became an important city of Media, known to the 
Greeks as payopa. 243 It was through the Median dominance of east¬ 
ern Iranian regions in the 7th— 6th century BCE that the Zoroastrianism 
of those regions spread west into the Median homelands where Ragha 
was situated. Through this process, according to M. Boyce, Rayy 
became a sacred city of Zoroastrianism. 244 The city of Rayy also 
appears in the Bible, in the deuterocanonical Book of Tobit (4:1). 

Christianity appeared early in Rayy. By AD 410 an East Syrian 
Bishop had been installed in the city. 245 David, Bishop of Rayy, was 


Iran: Fars and Transoxania. See B. Spuler, Iran in jhih-islamischer £eit (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1952), 212. On this cf. Barthold, 122. 

241 He also mentions that its foundation was attributed to the Seleucids: “Hanc 
Seleucus Nicator instauravit et auxit, ex quo illius conditor putatus fuit: Alfarangi aevo 
urbs maxima erat, plusquam parasangam integram in longum, et dimidiam in latum 
patens, ait Golius, eleganter aedificata, et gemino intus rivo et aquaeductibus gaudet.” 
In English: “Nicator the Seleucid established [Rayy] and enriched it, and thus is 
thought to be its founder. In the age of al-Fargham it was a great city, more than 
a parasang in length and a half parasang in width. Golius said that the city was 
elegantly built, blessed by its double canal and aqueducts.” Le Quien, 2:1291-2. 

Nicator (d. 281 BC) is the founder of the Seleucid Kingdom. Al-Fargham is the 
third/ninth century astronomer Abu 1-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Fargham, known to Europe 
as Alfarangus. Golius is Jacob Golius (AD 1667), the Dutch scholar who published 
an Arabic edition and Latin translation of al-Farghanfs Jawami‘ c ilm al-nujum wa-l- 
harakat al-samawiyya, published posthumously in 1669. See H. Suter and J. Vernet, 
“al-Fargham,” El 2 , 2:793; “Golius,” La grande encyclopedic, 31 vols. (Paris: H. Lamirault, 
1886), 18:1178-9. 

242 Bosworth, “Rayy,” 471. Yaqut informs the reader, curiously, that Rayy is 
described in the Tawrat (Hebrew Bible/Old Testament) as “one of the gates of the 
Earth, the storehouse of creation.” Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 2:134. In fact, Ragha 
appears in the Bible only in the deuterocanonical book Tobit, and in an entirely 
different context. Most likely, Yaqut has Zoroastrian doctrine in mind. 

243 Syndicon Orientate, 669. Yaqut comments, “The buildings that are standing show 
that it was a great city. There are also ruins in the rural areas of Rayy.” Yaqut, 
Midjam al-buldan, 3:134. 

244 See M. Boyce, £'oroastrians: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, 2nd edition (London: 
Routledge, 2002). 

245 This is the date of the East Syrian synod of Isaac, in the record of which it 
is stated that the bishops of Beth Madaye and Beth Raziqaye were among those expected 
to later accept the definitions of the council. See Syndicon Orientate, 34 (French 
Translation, p. 273). Cf. Fiey, “Medie Chretienne,” 378. See also Fiey, “Les com- 
munautes syriaques en Iran,” 281; Fiey, Oriens Christianus Novus, 124; A. Van Lant- 
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at the Synod of Dadisho 1 in 424. 246 He is followed by Joseph, in 486, 
at the Synod of Acace. 247 In 544, the signature of Daniel (d. 554), 
bishop of Rayy, appears on the record of the Synod of Joseph. 248 In 
the year 161/778 (or 184/800), 249 the Nestorian Metropolitan Timothy 
I (d. 208/823) elevated Rayy to the seat of a metropolitan, a position 
that it would hold until the thirteenth century. 250 Le Quien identifies 
the first “Razf” Metropolitan as Abibus. His jurisdiction, and that of 
his followers, included not only Rayy, but also two important cities 
to its south: Qumm and Qashan. 251 There are also references to two 
of Rayy’s metropolitans in the ninth century: Thomas, who held the 
position in 238/853, and Mark, who was named metropolitan in 
279/893. 252 The Metropolitan of Rayy during c Abd al-Jabbar’s time 
is not recorded. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason to believe that the East Syrian 
communities had shrunk dramatically by the year 385/995, the year 
in which c Abd al-Jabbar wrote the Critique. H. Busse calculates that 
during Buyid times there were thirty Nestorian bishoprics and thirteen 
metropolitan seats within their princedoms. 253 J.M. Fiey reports that 
of all of these metropolitans seats, Rayy was in the fifth (or perhaps 
even in the second) rank. The metropolitan of Hamadhan, for exam¬ 
ple, was below that of Rayy in the East Syrian Church hierarchy. 254 
There are no reports of a West Syrian (Jacobite) Christian community 
in Rayy; Le Quien does not identify any West Syrian church in the 
entire region. Fiey locates the closest West Syrian bishopric in Tabriz 


schoot, “Beth Raziqaye,” Dictionnaire d’histoire et de geographie ecclestashques, 27 vols. 
(Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 1935), 8:1238. 

246 See Syndkon Orientate, 43 (French Translation, p. 285). Cf. Fiey, “Medie 
Chretienne,” 379. 

247 See Syndkon Orientate, 60 (French Translation, p. 307). Cf. Fiey, “Medie 
Chretienne,” 379. 

248 See Syndkon Orientate, 109 (French Translation, p. 366). Cf. Fiey, Oriens Christianus 
JVovus, 124. 

249 The first date is that given by Le Quien, (2:1291) and the second that by 
Fiey (“Medie Chretienne,” 380). 

250 pi e y ) “Medie chretienne,” 380. Cf H. Putman, L’eglise et I’Islam sous Timotheel 
(Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1975), 65. 

251 Fiey, “Medie chretienne,” 380. 

252 Ibid., 381. 

253 Busse, Chalif und Grosskonig, 453. In 1979 Fiey estimated that the Christians of 
Iran were approximately 170,000, of which 135,000 were Armenians, out of a total 
population of 34 million. 

254 Fiey, “Medie Chretienne,” 380. 
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(Adharbayjan) to the West. 255 To the East he finds no noteworthy 
presence of West Syrian churches closer than Herat and Zarang 
(Sijistan). 256 

In fact, by the beginning of the fourth/tenth century, the East Syrian 
church had become essentially the state-sponsored form of Christianity 
in all of the Buyid lands. This was both a blessing and a curse, as 
the Muslim authorities gradually took control of church affairs. It 
was the ‘Abbasid caliph al-TaT, and not the bishops, who made 
Man II Nestorian Katholikos in c Abd al-Jabbar’s time, 257 as it was 
the caliph al-Muqtafi li-Amr Allah (r. 530/1136-555/1160) who 
invested the Nestorian Katholikos c Abd Yeshu' III with his posi¬ 
tion. 258 Meanwhile, actual state administration was in the hands of 
the Buyids, who followed the occasional Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
practice of employing Christians in high places within the state hier¬ 
archy; 259 some reports have them placing Christians in charge of 
contingents of the armies. 260 

Generally, however, the situation for Christians as dhimmts in the 
Buyid period was tenuous. The treatment of Christians is depicted 
in a diverse—if not confused—fashion in historical sources, a point 


255 Another important center of West Syrian Christianity was the city of Takrit 
(in modern day Iraq, of recent renown). See S. Rissanen, Theological Encounter of 
Oriental Christians with Islam during Early Abbasid Rule (Abo: Abo Akademi University 
Press, 1993), 40. 

256 Fiey, “Les Communautes syriaques en Iran,” 281 and “Chretiens syriaques 
du Horasan et du Segestan,” Le Museon 86 (1973), 96—102. 

257 Marl came from a wealthy family of Mawsil with influence in the caliphal 
courts. Busse, Chalif und Grosskonig, 458. 

258 On this see L. Conrad, “A Nestorian Diploma of Investiture from the Tadhhra 
of Ibn Hamdun: The Text and Its Significance,” Studia Arabica et Islamica: Festschrift 
for Ihsan 'Abbas on His Sixtieth Birthday , ed. W. al-Qadl (Beirut: American University 
of Beirut/Imprimerie Catholique, 1981), 83-5. 

259 “Other decrees excluded non-Muslims from public office. On this point the 
official doctrine of Islam is unambiguous: the Qur’an itself had established such 
exclusion by numerous injunctions not to take ‘the infidels as associates’. However, 
the facts are almost continually at odds with the precepts of the first caliphs, for 
the conquerors—being far-seeing politicians—understood the value of administra¬ 
tive continuity.” Y. Courbage and P. Fargues, Christians and Jews under Islam, trans. 
J. Mabro (London: Tauris, 1997), 24-5. Cf. A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens 
(Vienna: Holzhausens, 1952), 27ff. 

260 For a list of the most important Christians within the Buyid administration, see 
Spuler, 211, n. 2. Cf. also B. Landron, Attitudes Nestoriennes vis-a-vis de I’Islam (Paris: 
Cariscript, 1994), 9 Iff. The closest advisor to ‘Adud al-Dawla was a Christian, Nasr 
b. Harun. (It seems, however, that his Christian identity precluded him from officially 
becoming Vizier). See Busse, Chalft und Grosskonig, 464. Cf. the more accurate analy¬ 
sis of Fiey, Chretiens syriaques sous les abbassides, CSCO 420 (1980), 166, 170. Nasr, in 
368/979, obtained permission from Adud al-Dawla to re-build churches that had 
been destroyed. See Fiey, Chretiens syriaques sous les abbassides, 166; Spuler, 212. 
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made by L. Conrad. 261 It is clear, however, that to be a first class 
member of society one had to become a Muslim. Moreover, social 
restrictions were not the only problems that Christians faced, as the 
mood of Muslim crowds emerging from mosques, or the schemes of 
a new ruler, often brought significant dangers to the Christian com¬ 
munity, not always a “protected minority.” While the Christian elite 
were used for their skills in government administration, others suffered 
not only the discriminatory measures of al-shurut al- c umariyya , 262 but 
also occasional outbursts of rage against them. In 361/972, several 
years before c Abd al-Jabbar became Qadi in Rayy, the Vizier of 
that city (and patron of Ibn ‘Abbad at the time), Abu 1-Fadl, demanded 
that all worship in churches cease. 263 Meanwhile, reports of Christians 
leaving (and being deported from) Islamic lands and of Muslim mobs 
attacking churches, monasteries and convents multiply during this 
period. In 391/1001 the Buyids arrested Metropolitan John VI in 
Baghdad, demanding a large sum for his release. 264 

Anti-Christian sentiment in c Abd al-Jabbar’s day was certainly not 
mitigated by the setbacks that Muslims had recently suffered at 
Byzantine Christian hands. He complains that “Muslims have become 
unimportant in the eyes of the Byzantines,” (p. 168, 1. 9) and relates 
a number of anecdotes designed to show either the cruelty or immoral¬ 
ity of the Byzantines. 265 Thus the social and political realities of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s context likely encouraged him to write the Critique , 266 


In ‘Abbasid times the East Syrian Christian Fadl b. Marwan held great author¬ 
ity under the caliph Mu'tasim (r. 218/833-227/842). See B. Landron, “Les rela¬ 
tions originelles entre chretiens de l’Est (Nestoriens) et Musulmans,” Parole de I’Orient 
10 (1981-2), 222, and Ibn al-Nadlm (p. 141) who reports that Fadl was Vizier 
under both Mu'tasim and Ma’mun. 

261 Conrad, 99-102. 

262 The “Conditions of ‘Umar,” attributed to the Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (d. 101/720). These include discriminatory measures such as wearing dis¬ 
tinctive dress, prohibitions on weapons, mounts, on certain employment, on building 
new churches or rebuilding old ones, and on any outward sign (from crosses to 
bells) of Christianity. See C.E. Bosworth, “The Concept of Dhimma in Early Islam,” 
Christians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society (New York 
and London, 1982), l:45ff. 

263 Busse, Chalif und Grosskonig, 466. 

264 Busse, Chalif und Grosskonig, 467. Busse ( Chalif und Grosskonig, 466) argues that 
the rise in anti-Christian acts resulted indirectly from Muslim fears of the Byzantine 
threat on the Syrian frontier. 

265 It is certainly not coincidental that ‘Abd al-Jabbar pauses his anti-Christian polemic 
on several occasions to attack the IsmaTliyya, the other group enjoying military suc¬ 
cess. The Isma'rll Fatimids, whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar describes as “enemies of the Muslims” 
(p. 168, 11. 8-9), took control of large parts of Syria in the 4th/10th century. 

266 I would not conclude, however, that the combative tone of the Critique is due 
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3.3. Rayy in the Critique 

The details of that context can be gathered from some references 
in the text itself. At one point (p. 162), c Abd al-Jabbar describes the 
Egyptians as westerners, a description that reflects the perspective 
of someone from the eastern part of the Islamic world. Elsewhere 
(p. 159), he mentions that Helen, the mother of Constantine, was 
“in an inn ( funduq) in Harran, a Junduq is a khan .” The word Jun- 
duq (from Gk. 7iav8oK£toa>) is a common Arabic term in the western 
Islamic world, 267 yet ‘Abd al-Jabbar, an Iranian himself, felt compelled 
to gloss Junduq with the Persian khan, evidence that he was writing for 
an Iranian audience. 268 More evidence for this is found in his frequent 
references to Zoroastrianism (p. 105ff., 125, 169, 185, and passim) and 
his comparison of Constantine with the Persian king Ardashir, the 
son of Papak (r. AD 224-241, p. 163). 

One further reference identifies ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s perspective as that 
of a “Razi.” While addressing those who claim that the Syrian city 
of Hims is free from scorpions due to a talisman in that city, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar—who apparently had never visited this city—responds, “If 
there are no scorpions living in Hims, then this is due to the work of 
God (Blessed and Most High)” (p. 178, 1. 8). In proof of this claim 
he remarks that hardly any camels survive in the Byzantine territories. 
This cannot be due to the cold, he continues, since the Turks have 
many camels and live in a much colder climate. He then remarks: 
“Turks could barely stay in Rayy, since they would be listless [from the 


to this sectarian strife. Earlier anti-Christian works are no less hostile (pace Busse 
[Chalif und Grosskonig, 477], who comments that earlier polemics “herrschte aber ein 
ruhiger Ton, sehr im Gegensatz zu den sich mehrenden Tumulten nach der 
Jahrtausandwende.”). For example, Jahiz’s al-Risala ft l-radd ‘aid l-nasard, written a 
century and a half before ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique, is at once less academic and 
more hostile. Meanwhile, the best known Arabic anti-Muslim Christian polemic, the 
anonymous al-Risala ila l-Hdshimi, was written about the same time, long before 
c Abd al-Jabbar. See Risalat ‘Abdallah b. Ismalil al-Hashimi ila ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishaq 
al-Kindi wa-risalat al-Kmdx ila l-Hashimi (henceforth: Risalat al-Kvndx), ed. A. Tien 
(London: n.p., 1880). Translated as Apology of al-Kvndy, trans. W. Muir (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1887). An anti-Muslim polemic is attrib¬ 
uted to the Karaite Jewish scholar al-Qirqisam (d. 4th/10th). See J. Finkel, “A 
Risala ofjahiz,” 311, n. 3. Many anti-Muslim Christian polemics, of course, were 
written in Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Latin and other Christian languages. 

267 On the history of 7tav8oKEtO(o/ funduq (Latin Jundicum) in the Byzantine Christian, 
Islamic and Latin Christian worlds see the excellent study of O.R. Constanble: Housing 
the Stranger in the Mediterranean World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 
She mentions ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s reference to Helen working in a Junduq on p. 101. 

268 On this cf. Stem, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 140, n. 7. 
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heat]. If an Isfahan! were to travel to Rayy he should write his will 
[first].” (p. 178, 11. 12-14). ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s point here is that there are 
no camels in the Byzantine lands (as there are no scorpians in Hims) 
due only to the decree of God. (He was apparendy unaware of the 
difference between Bactrian and Arabian camels.) The example that he 
gives to prove his point reveals that he is a Razi writing for fellow 
Razis. 269 

Finally, it is worth noting that the historical evidence of East Syrian 
Christianity in Rayy is matched by internal evidence in the Critique. 
The text suggests that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was in conversation with a 
Syriac speaking Christian community around him. On page 146 (11. 
2—3), ‘Abd al-Jabbar supports an argument by referring to “the books, 
written in Syriac, of the church (bi c a) present in the districts of Ahwaz 
and elsewhere in the districts of Iraq.” On 207 (11. 16-7), he quotes 
a Syriac expression when describing Christian monks. 

More to the point, ‘Abd al-Jabbar frequently uses terms peculiar 
to the Eastern Syriac (Chaldean) of the East Syrian Church. Among 
these is fatur (p. 93, 1. 13), 270 which is Syriac for table ( petura ), but 
is used in the East Syrian Church to refer to the altar. 271 He gives 
sinhiidas for “synod” (p. 94, 1. 4), instead of sinudas or sinudas, which 
shows the influence of East Syriac sunhedhus. 212 Elsewhere, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar refers to Paul as Fawlus (cf. Syriac Pawlus) in lieu of the typ¬ 
ical Arabic Bulus, 2n just as he refers to Pontius Pilate as Filatus (cf. 


269 Pace P. Crone (“Islam, Judaeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm,” p. 93, 
n. 199), who, for reasons connected to her larger argument regarding Judaeo- 
Christianity, seeks to locate the community that influenced the Critique in Mesopotamia. 

270 Read jjJli for SjjjU (ms. 43r). 

271 See Graf, Verzeichnis arabischer kirchlicher Termini, CSCO 147 (1954), 82, who 
refers to M. ‘Amrl, De patriarchis nestorianorurn, 2 vols. (Rome: n.p., 1896), 2:94. 

272 See Graf, Verzeichnis, 62. Note also that ‘Abd al-Jabbar refers frequently ( Tathbit, 
120, 174, 175, 202, 203, passim) to the Christian jathaliq (from Gk. kccGoXikoi;), a 
title used in the East Syrian Church to refer to the Metropolitan ( mutran ) who had 
authority above all other Metropolitans. This form of the term appears above all 
in East Syrian/Nestorian texts, as it is influenced by the East Syriac gataliq. See, 
for example, Ibn al-Tayyib, Fiqh al-nasraniyya, 2 vols., CSCO 161 (1956), 167 (1957), 
l:27ff In Melkite and Jacobite literature the title is usually given as kathuUk. See Graf, 
Verzeichnis, 95 and cf. 33. The East Syrian church designated its highest Metropolitan 
as jathaUq/gataliq from at least the sixth century. Kleines Worterbuch des christlichen 
Orients, ed. J. ABfalg and P. Kruger (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1975), 162. 

273 Cf. p. 98. This is a form typical of East Syriac. See, for example, the anony¬ 
mous Histoire nestorienne, PO 5:2 (1950), 319, passim; Ibn al-Tayyib, 1:14, passim. 
The appearance in the Critique of the emphatic “s” for “s” is a standard variation 
of the name. See Graf, Verzeichnis, 26. 
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Syr. Pilatus) instead of the typical Arabic Bildtus} 1 '' On page 99 (1. 11), 
‘Abd al-Jabbar refers to a Christian theologian as Yawanis, an Eastern 
Syriac/Nestorian form of the name John. 275 Moreover, he repeatedly 
uses Ishu c (gsM^t) to refer to Jesus (See pp. 100, 112, 142, 149, pas¬ 
sim). 276 This form, which is quite unusual for an Arabic text, is based 
on the East Syriac form of the name Jesus: Isho‘ (W. Syriac is Yashu c ). 
At one point (p. 100, 11. 4—5), ‘Abd al-Jabbar teaches the reader that 
Ishu c is Syriac for ‘Isa (the Qur’anic form of Jesus). 

Moreover, ‘Abd al-Jabbar tellingly singles out the East Syrian Chris¬ 
tians (Nestorians) in the Critique. After briefly describing Jacobite and 
Melkite doctrine on Christology, he asks, “So what do you Nestorians 
say?” (p. 96, 1. 7). Elsewhere (p. 175, 11. 10-11) ‘Abd al-Jabbar again 
addresses the Nestorians in the first person, saying, “You say that the 
Melkites and Jacobites are misguided. Likewise the Nestorians do not 
please the Melkites and the Jacobites.” ‘Abd al-Jabbar also (p. 146, 
11. 4ff.) refers to a letter written by ‘Abd Yashu‘ b. BahrTz, 277 a Nestor- 
ian theologian. 

In a variety of ways, then, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique reflects the 
particular milieu in which it was written. At the same time, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar addresses issues therein that are of general interest to the 
Muslim-Christian conversation, a point that will become evident in 
the following chapters. 


274 Cf. Tathbit, p. 94, 1. 11 and p. 99, 1. 8. It is possible that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was 
influenced here by Iris native Persian and not by Syriac. Like Syriac, Persian has 
a “pa 1 ” consonant. However, the “pa” in Syriac is orthographically identical to the 
“la 1 ,” while the Persian “pa 5 ” corresponds orthographically to the “ba 5 ,” made by 
simply adding two more dots to the consonantal skeleton. 

275 The West Syriac forms —yu’anms or yuhanis —are closer to the Greek. See 
L. Costaz, Dictionnaire syriaque-fraticais (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1963), 409. 

276 On this point the edition is quite misleading. The editor has changed £9 j 1 uI 
in most cases to the Christian Arabic form. 

277 The ms. (68r) has oo* c * On Ibn BahrTz see G. Graf, GCAL, 2:119. 

See also J.M. Fiey, “Ibn Bahriz et son portrait,” Parole de FOrient 16 (1993), 133—137. 
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THE CRITIQUE-. 

REPUTATION, CONTENT AND STYLE 


c Abd al-Jabbar usually appears in modern scholarship as a model 
Mu'tazili. His work is valued not for its originality, but for what it 
catalogues of his school’s doctrine. According to J. Peters, c Abd al- 
Jabbar was “a true and good Mu'tazili: he knew the history of his 
school and its ideas and became the great ‘compiler’ of the Mu'tazili 
ideas as developed in former centuries by his great predecessors.” 1 
G. Monnot finds ‘Abd al-Jabbar bereft of the originality of other 
scholars, lacking “la penetration d’Ibn Hazm et l’objectivite d’al 
BirunT” and “la curiosite intellectuelle du grand Shahrastam.” 2 The 
idea of ‘Abd al-Jabbar as the “compiler” of the Mu'tazila, a sort of 
theological librarian, is due in part to the traditional understanding 
of Mu'tazili history. It is often assumed that, with Ash'arT’s split from 
the Mu'tazila, the school suffered both in relevance and in originality. 3 

The portrayal of ‘Abd al-Jabbar as compiler is not wholly inac¬ 
curate. He indeed knew the history of his school and, in the Mughm, 
frequently defers to his Mu'tazili predecessors. In the Critique, however, 
“curiosite intellectuelle” is ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s primary characteristic; he 
deconstructs Christianity with novel tactics, employing rhetorical and 


1 Peters, 14. Compare the comments of G. Hourani, who concludes that the 
Mughm “is not entirely ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s original creation, but develops a school tra¬ 
dition.” Reason and Tradition in Islamic Ethics, 18. Hourani continues: ‘“Abd al-Jabbar 
shows us a more immediate and richer background than had been known for the 
later Ash'arite opponents of Mu'tazilism, such as Juwayni, Ghazali and Shahrastam. 
It is naive to think of them as reacting against old Abu 1-Hudhayl and his con¬ 
temporaries—although Nazzam remained a good horse to flog. Their most formi¬ 
dable target was undoubtedly the developed Mu'tazilite doctrine of the two shaykhs 
and their school, which came to full maturity in the writings of ‘Abd al-Jabbar.” 

2 Monnot, Penseurs Muslmans, 146, 148. 

3 See, for example, S. Munk, Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe (Paris: Franck, 
1859), 334. Further references are given by Schmidtke, “Neuere Forschungen,” 386, 
n. 26. This assumption has been largely dispelled. As Schmidtke (p. 394) puts it, 
“Nun wurde deutlich, dafl die Bliitezeit der Mu'tazila viel langer angedauert hat, 
als friiher angenommen.” 
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logical strategies and reporting stories about Christians unmentioned 
in earlier texts. Hence the surprise that Stern had upon reading the 
Critique : 

In another respect, too, it contrasts with the same author’s systematic 
books on theology: it is no abstract exposition of doctrine, but is full 
of lively and idiosyncratic polemics against various contemporary trends 
of thought. . . . His book is a fund of rare information about the peo¬ 
ple he attacks, but is also made attractive by the original and acute 
arguments and observations which abound in it; that they stand side 
by side with naive sophisms is not surprising in a work like this. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar appears as a more remarkable man than one would have 
thought from his scholastic books. 4 

Pines was also impressed, commenting: “When first taking cognizance 
of ‘Abd aljabbar’s treatise, I looked cursorily through the chapter. . . 
on Christianity, and found the subject-matter and the approach most 
peculiar; they bore tittle similarity to the ordinary Moslem anti- 
Christian polemics.” 5 Meanwhile, a twentieth century Muslim observer, 
al-Shaykh al-Kawthan, considers ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s work to be un¬ 
matched in its proofs against heresies and other religions. 6 

In the present chapter I will present the reasons why this text made 
such an impression on modern scholars, discussing its contents, style 
and purpose. I will begin, however, by considering the impression 
that it made in an earlier era, on classical Muslim scholars. 


1. Reputation of the Tathbit 

The Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa is extant today in a single manuscript, a 
unicum, located in the Sehit Ali Pa§a collection (#1575) of the Siikymaniye 
library in Istanbul. The manuscript, which dates to the year 615/1218, 
consists of 313 folios in two volumes. 7 The first western scholar who 


4 Stem, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 34. 

5 Pines, Jewish Christians, 2. 

6 gSs 05 +JI Cm+S ^,\iS v jUj h> > pi 9" 

“ .^AShirinll al-Shaykh al-Kawtharl, Introduction to Ibn al-‘Asakir, Tabyin 

kadhib al-muftan (Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1399), 28. Quoted by A. ‘Uthman in the 
Introduction to the Tathbit, 

1 See H. Ritter, “Philologika,” Der Islam 18 (1929), 42; The first volume of the 
Tathbit runs from folios 1—141 and the second from 142—313. The manuscript is 
quite clearly written, with the exception of the last ten folios, where large portions 
of the text are missing. This does not affect the Critique, however, which runs from 
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drew attention to the Tathblt was H. Ritter. In 1929, he reported 
having seen the work in Istanbul, describing it as a “wichtiges Werk, 
welches eine ausfuhrliche Auseinandersetzung mit den Sekten ins- 
besondere den schiitischen enthalt.” 8 Ritter did not catch the impor¬ 
tance of the Critique within the Tathbtt, but his hint about the importance 
of the Shfi material of the work several decades later caught the 
attention of S. Stern, whose research focused on the Isma'iliyya. 
Pines, meanwhile, learned of the work from Stern (regarding which 
see the beginning of chapter one). All of this took place indepen¬ 
dent of the work of ‘Uthman, who published the Tathblt just one 
year before Stem’s first article (although Stern had no knowledge of 
the edition before he wrote his second article). 9 Due to this rather 
remarkable series of events I became aware of the Critique, when I 
found a reference to the debate of Pines and Stern while research¬ 
ing an anti-Christian polemic attributed to Ghazzali (d. 505/1111). 10 

None of these scholars ever questioned the authenticity of the 
Istanbul manuscript. ‘Uthman, writing elsewhere, shows great con¬ 
fidence in the authenticity of the entire Jabbarian corpus. 11 

The earliest quotation of material from the Tathblt in Islamic litera¬ 
ture, of which I am aware, is that of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/ 


folio forty-two to folio ninety-nine. ‘Uthman has divided the volumes in his edition 
exacdy as they are divided in the manuscript. His edition is generally accurate, 
although ‘Uthman makes some mistakes when it comes to Christian terminology. 
The explanatory notes on the Tathblt are sparse and occasionally inaccurate; con¬ 
cerning the Critique they are at times quite misleading. On p. 159, for example, 
‘Abd al-Jabbar identifies the Roman emperor who destroyed the Jewish temple as 
Titus (r. AD 79-81, Titus was actually the commanding general who subdued 
Palestine under Vespasian, r. AD 69-79, but he would later become emperor). 
‘Uthman mistakenly concludes (p. 159, n. 1) that it was to this Titus that Paul 
addressed his biblical episde. Thus mistake curiously redects the induence of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s thought in the Critique, in which he describes in detail Paul’s adempts 
to win over Roman authorities (v.i.). 

Translations of the text below include corrections to ‘Uthman’s text based on my 
reading of the manuscript. Note that in the printed edition references to the ms. 
are consistently off by one page, e.g. 401 (40r) should be 39o (39v) and 40i_> (40v) 
should be 40 i (40r). 

8 Ritter, 42. 

9 See Stern, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 130. 

10 Ghazali, Refutation excellente de la divinite de Jesus-Christ d’apres les evangiles, ed. and 
trans. Robert Chidiac, S.J. (Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1939), 48; Al-GhazaUs 
schrift wider die Gottheit Jesu, trans. Franz-Elmar Wilms (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1966). 

11 “We did not attempt to categorize the works of al-Qadl according to those 
correctly or dubiously attributed to him. For we do not tind any of his books doubt¬ 
ful [in authenticity] other than ‘The Letter on Chemistry’ ( Risala fl l-tamiya ’).” 
‘Uthman, Qadi al-qudat, 58. 
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1350) in his Hidayat al-hayara fi qjwibat al-yahud wa-l-nasdrd , 12 a polemic 
against Judaism and Christianity. 13 While Ibn al-Qayyim nowhere 
mentions ‘Abd al-Jabbar by name, he quotes repeatedly from the 
Critique in one concentrated section. 14 Ibn al-Qayyim’s interest in this 
work corresponds with the description of it by his contemporary Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373), who in his Tabaqat al-juqaha 3 al-shajiSyyTn, remarks: 

[ c Abd al-Jabbar was] the Qadi of Rayy and its provinces. He was a 
Shafi'r by legal training and a leader of the Mu'tazila. He composed 
exceptional works in their discipline [i.e. kaldm ] and also on the sources 
of law {usul al-fiqh) ... the greatest of which is the book Dala'il al-nubuwwa, 
which is in two volumes. It shows knowledge and insight. 15 

Like Ibn al-Qayyim, Ibn Kathir was a resident of Damascus and a 
member of the Hanbali circles around Ibn Taymiyya. 16 His high 
opinion of the Tathbit is shared by another Hanbali from Damascus, 
his student Ibn Qadi Shuhba in Tabaqat al-fuqaha’ al-shaffiyya. 17 Both 
Ibn Kathir and Ibn Qadi Shuhba refer to the work as Dala’il al- 
nubuwwa, but there is tittle doubt that they are referring to the same 
work from which Ibn al-Qayyim is quoting. 18 

It is also important to note that Ibn Kathir describes ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s book as a work in two volumes, for, as mentioned above, the 
only extant manuscript today is likewise in two volumes. Since this 


12 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hidayat al-hayara (Cairo: Maktabat al-Qlma, 1977). 

13 Pp. 141-6. I owe this reference to Stern (“Quotations from Apocryphal Gospels 
in ‘Abd al-Jabbar,” 35, n. 1 and 39, n. 1), although the extent of the material that 
Ibn al-Qayyim uses (and its various locations in the text of the Tathbit ) is significantly 
more than what Stern reports. 

14 Hidaya, 141-43 borrows from Tathbit, 149-50 and then 143; Hidaya, 144-5 
borrows from Tathbit, 99-103 (although the order in Ibn al-Qayyim’s excerpt differs); 
and Hidaya, 145 (11. 20ff.)-146 borrows from Tathbit, 111-3. 

15 ‘Imad al-Dln Ibn Kathir, Tabaqat al-shdfi c iyyln, 3 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Thaqafa al-Dlniyya, 1413/1993), 1:373. Cf. his less detailed comments in K. al- 
Bidaya wa-l-nihdya, 11:310. 

16 That ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s thought enjoyed a renaissance in seventh/fourteenth and 
eighth/fifteenth century Damascus is also reflected in the attention paid to the 
Qadfs biography by other Damascene historians, including Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. Shakir al-Kutubl, a contemporary and friend of Ibn Kathir, and Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani. See chapter 2, section 2.1. 

17 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 1:184. 

18 There is no reason to expect that these authors would refer to the text as the 
“ Tathbit ” and not as the “Dala'il,” for ‘Abd al-Jabbar never gives an explicit title, but 
simply describes his work as a book “confirming ( Tathbit ) the proofs ( dala'il) of 
prophecy {al-nubuwwa).” Note also that no other works on dala’il are attributed to 
‘Abd al-Jabbar. 
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manuscript dates to 615/1218, the century before the Dala’il became 
well-known in Damascus, it is possible that these scholars read the 
same folios that remain today. 

Ibn Taymiyya, the common teacher of Ibn al-Qayyim and Ibn 
Kathir, himself refers to the Tathbit, which he likewise names Dala’il 
al-nubuwwa, in his Minhaj al-sunna , 19 Meanwhile, in a statement included 
in the Majmu' fatdwd, Ibn Taymiyya refers to works on a?lam al- 
nubuwwa (“signs of prophecy”) by QadT c Abd al-Jabbar and al- 
Mawardi. 20 The A‘lam al-nubuwwa of Abu 1-Hasan 'All al-Mawardi 
(d. 434/1043) is extant and well-known (on this text see chapter 4, 
section 3.1). 21 No work of that precise title is attributed to c Abd al- 
Jabbar, however, which suggests that Ibn Taymiyya is referring to 
the Tathbit. Moreover, Ibn Taymiyya makes this reference in a sec¬ 
tion on works of the mutakallimun against Christianity and Judaism, 22 
which suggests that he is specifically interested in the Critique. This 
latter suggestion would make sense in fight of Ibn Taymiyya’s well- 
known interest in anti-Christian polemic. 23 This interest was shared 
by Ibn al-Qayyim, author of the Hidaya, and Ibn Kathir, author of 
a work encouraging jihad against Christians entitled al-Ijtihad fi talab 
aljihad . 24 It is possible, then, that it was the Critique that made the 
Tathbit a popular work among Ibn Taymiyya’s circle. 


19 Ibn Taymiyya, Minhaj al-sunna, 2 vols. (Biolaq: al-Matba'at al-Amlriyya, 1322), 1:9. 

90 Ibn Taymiyya, Majmu‘ fatdwd, 11:316. 

21 Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1408/1987. 

22 Ibn Taymiyya discusses the contents of the Bible in this section. One of the 
works that Ibn Taymiyya places in the group with ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s composition is 
the Radd ‘ala l-JVasdra of al-Qurtubl, most likely Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Qurtubf (d. 671/1272)! 

23 He first appeared on the public scene to argue for the strict punishment of a 
Christian who was accused of insulting the Prophet Muhammad. This event led to 
his writing of K. al-Sarim al-maslul ‘ala shatim al-rasul. See H. Laoust, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 
EP, 3:951. He also wrote a massive work against the Christians ( al-Jawab al-sahih 
li-man baddala din al-masth). This work contains many of the same themes as the 
Critique, such as the importance of Constantine and the Council of Nicaea. See al- 
Jawab al-sahih, 4 vols. (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Nil, 1323/1905), 3:3ff. See also Fritsch, 
48—9. Ibn Taymiyya was generally quite familiar with ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s thought. See 
Ibn Taymiyya, Dar ta‘arud al-‘aql wa-l-naql, 11 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kunuz al-Adabiyya, 
1990), 2:159; 3:159; 5:8, 248; 8:99-101. N.b. 5:247-8 where Ibn Taymiyya men¬ 
tions ‘Abd al-Jabbar (and his Mu'tazili predecessors Abu ‘All and Abu Hashim al- 
JubbaT) and refers to Christian doctrine. Cf. also Ibn Taymiyya, al-Fatawa al-hamawiyya 
al-kubra, ed. Muhammad Hamza (Riyadh: Dar al-Sumay‘1, 1419/1998), 255-6; 
idem, Bughyat al-murtad, ed. SaTd al-Lahham (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr al-'Arabi, 1990), 
415ff.; idem, Daqa’iq al-tqfsir, ed. Muhammad al-Jalaynad, 4 vols. (Cairo: Dar al- 
Ansar, 1398/1978), 1:70. 

2 * On this see H. Laoust, “Ibn Kathir, ‘Imad al-Dln,” EP, 3:817. 
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Outside of this circle, the Shafi'i muhaddith from Cairo, Siraj al- 
Din ‘Umar b. al-Mulaqqin (d. 804/1401), also mentions the Tathbit. 
In fact, he describes c Abd al-Jabbar as “the Mu'tazilT Qadi of Rayy, 
author of Dala'il al-nubuwwa among other works, who died in 415.” 25 
Ibn al-Tmad al-Hanbali (d. 1080/1670) likewise singles out c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Dala'il al-nubuwwa. 26 This text had gained a reputation as 
c Abd al-Jabbar’s most notable work. 27 


2. Subject Matter of the Tathbit (See Appendix 2) 

Perhaps it is due to the difficulty of classifying the Tathbit that such a 
notable work has gone unnoticed for so long. The title, Tathbit dala'il 
al-nubuwwa, seems to indicate that this is a work on dala'il (or hujaj, 
a c lam, khasd'is), a catalogue of proofs ( dala'il) that verify the prophet- 
hood of Muhammad. This is indeed a distinct genre within Islamic 
literature, one which had developed substantially by ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
day. 28 Initially, data'll works consisted of haclith reports of Muhammad’s 
apologetic miracles, those miracles that verify his claims of prophet- 
hood (on this question see ch. 3, section 3.1). Yet later on dala'il 


35 Ibn al-Mulaqqin, al-‘Aqd al-mudhhab fl tabaqat hamalat al-madhhab, ed. Muhammad 
‘All Baydun (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Bmiyya, 1417/1997), 77. 

26 Ibn al-Tmad, Shadharat al-dhahab, 8 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1351), 3:202. 

27 A great deal of internal evidence confirms 'Abd al-Jabbar’s authorship of the 
Tathbit. A note therein dates its composition to 385/995 (p. 168, 1. 10, a date that 
corresponds to a similar statement earlier in the Tathbit [p. 42, 11. 4-5]. This cor¬ 
respondence, incidentally, witnesses to the integrity of the work as a whole.) According 
to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s biography he should have been in Rayy at this time; the text 
includes evidence that this was in fact the case (on this see chapter 2, section 3.3). 
The dating of the text to 385/995 also puts the composition of the Tathbit towards 
the end of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s active writing career. This matches neatly the fact that 
the Critique shows significant advances in knowledge over ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s other 
anti-Christian writing, while preserving some of its fundamental characteristics. 
Among these characteristics are references to Mu'tazili scholars, including: Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Basri (p. 198, 1. 16), Abu ‘Air Muhammad b. Khallad (p. 198, 1. 15), 
Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (p. 198, 1. 14), Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I (p. 198, 1. 15), Jahiz 
(p. 148, 1. 1, 5; p. 198, 1. 12), Abuja'far al-Iskafi (p. 148, 1. 6; p. 198, 1. 13) and 
Nazzam (p. 148, 1. 1). 

28 For a list of known dala’il works that precede the Tathbit (twenty-two in number), 
see the introduction to Abu Bakr Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Firyabi’s Dald’il al-nubuwwa , 
ed. Umm ‘Abdallah b. Mahrus (Beirut: Dar Tayba, 1980), 7ff. The first of these is 
Ayat al-nabi by ‘All b. Muhammad al-Mada’inl (d. 215/830). ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Basran 
Mu'tazili school played a fundamental part in the development of Islamic doctrine 
on dala’il. See R. Martin, “Role of the Basra Mu'tazilah in Formulating the Doctrine 
of the Apologetic Miracle Journal of Near Eastern Studies 39 (1980), 175—189. 
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works extended beyond the apologetic miracle, a fact evident from 
the Tathblt, where proofs for the prophethood of Muhammad are 
drawn from other genres, including tafslr (“exegesis”), ta’nkh (“his¬ 
tory”) and kalam. Thus TJthman is partially correct when he cate¬ 
gorizes the Tathblt as a work “of hadith and sira.” 29 

c Abd al-Jabbar opens the Tathblt with the statement: “This is the 
book confirming the proofs of the prophecy of our Prophet 
Muhammad, God’s Messenger (God’s blessing and peace be upon 
him), the indications of his miracles, the appearance of his signs and 
the refutation of whoever rejects this ” (p. 5, 11. 4—6). Thus he makes it 
clear from the beginning that there is an organic connection between 
dalcfil and polemic. The affirmation of Islamic doctrine entails a 
refutation of non-Islamic beliefs. For this reason c Abd al-Jabbar con¬ 
tinues by describing Muhammad’s triumph over other religions: 

He appeared in Mecca, declared the Jews unbelievers and washed his 
hands of them. Thus [he did] with the Christians and the Byzantines 
\rum \. He washed his hands of them. Thus [he did] with the Persians 
and the Zoroastrians. He washed his hands of them. Thus [he did] 
with the Indians. He washed his hands of them. Thus [he did] with 
his people, the Quraysh, and the Arabs. He washed his hands of them. 
He denounced their gods and declared their forefathers unbelievers 
and their religions to be in error. He muddled their religions and scat¬ 
tered their masses (p. 5, 1. 8-6, 1). 

‘Abd al-Jabbar returns to this point in the course of the Critique. 

Do you not see that the Prophet (God’s blessing and peace be upon him) 
came to declare the Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians unbelievers, to 
wash his hands of them, shed their blood, capture their offspring and 
declare their property permissible [to be taken by Muslims] (p. 128, 
11 . 10 - 12 )? 


29 TJthman, Qadi al-qudat, 60. The Tathblt roughly follows the career of Muhammad, 
like a sira. Pp. 8-91 of the Tathblt is a traditional exposition of Muhammad’s data’ll. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar considers the various miracles attributed to him (e.g. p. 46, the isra’, 
“night journey,” p. 55, the splitting of the moon, etc.), in addition to Muhammad’s 
miraculous predictions (p. 44, of the Jutuh, “Islamic conquests,” p. 52, of the men 
who would die as polytheists). This leads into the Critique (pp. 91—210). ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar then discusses the question of the imama (leadership) and argues for the legit¬ 
imacy of Abu Bakr’s caliphate (pp. 210-312). Thereafter, he returns to the theme 
of data’ll within the sira of Muhammad (pp. 235-527), focusing largely on asbab al- 
nuzul (the occasions of revelation). The final section (pp. 527-661) comes back to 
the question of the imama and includes a polemical section against the IsmaTliyya 
(pp. 582-654), focusing on the Qaramita. 
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Indeed, Muhammad’s refutation of Christianity, according to c Abd 
al-Jabbar, is one of the apologetic signs that verifies his prophet- 
hood. He makes the same point in the introduction to the Critique : 

Another chapter on [Muhammad’s] signs and marks: His report about 

the Christians and Christian teachings (p. 91, 11. 10—11). 

This reference to Muhammad’s miraculous report about Christianity 
is itself a recapitulation of a Qur’anic apology. At one point the Qur’an 
(16:103) defends the Prophet against the accusation that his procla¬ 
mations came not from God but from a person with a foreign tongue. 
Elsewhere, while revealing the story of the miraculous birth of Jesus, 
the Qur’an (3:44) insists that this account is “from reports of the 
unseen, which We reveal to you.” The Qur’an also has Jesus chas¬ 
tise Christians for corrupting his religion (Q_ 3:51-2, 5:116-8, 19:36). 30 

In introducing the Critique, I am compelled to focus my attention 
on certain areas. Not only is the work quite sizeable (120 pages in 
the printed edition), but it includes remarkably diverse material when 
compared to earlier works such as c Ali al-Tabari’s (d. 240/855) K. 
al-Din wa-l-dawla 31 and Abu Tsa al-Warraq’s al-Radd c ald l-nasdrd (the 
former being focused on scriptural proofs and the latter on theo¬ 
logical ones). Furthermore, c Abd al-Jabbar does not proceed with the 
logical order of ‘All al-Tabari or Warraq. He jumps from one topic 
to another, returning to subjects that the reader might think have 
long been concluded. Thus it would not be especially helpful to 
introduce the topics of the Critique sequentially as they appear in the 
text (although I present them in Appendix 2 for the reader’s refer¬ 
ence). Nor is it possible in the present work to do justice to all of 
the topics that c Abd al-Jabbar discusses therein; I have largely passed 
over, for example, his description of religions other than Islam and 
Christianity. 32 I focus instead on the four most prominent themes of 


30 As T. Khalidi puts it, Jesus “is the only prophet in the Qur’an who is deliberately 
made to distance himself from the doctrines that his community is said to hold of 
him.” T. Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus: Sayings and Stories in Islamic Literature (London: 
Harvard University Press, 2001), 12. Khalidi concludes, “In sum, the Qur’anic Jesus, 
unlike any other prophet, is embroiled in polemic.” 

31 ‘All b. Rabban al-Tabari, K. al-Din wa-l-dawla (Beirut: Dar al-Afaq aljadida, 1982). 

32 For example, he reports anecdotes about Manicheanism and Hinduism, in 
order to counter the Christian apologetical argument that their religion is validated 
by the fact that so many have accepted it, although it is so demanding: 

Now the Manichean religion is stricter than Christianity. They forbid eating ani¬ 
mals, riding them, or injuring them in any way. They even forbid killing beasts 
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the Critique: the composition of the Bible, the contents of the Bible, 
church history and Christian practice. 

2.1. On the Composition of the Bible 

c Abd al-Jabbar holds to the standard Islamic view that the Bible in 
the hands of the Christians is not the Injil, the true revelation given 
to Jesus, but rather a later falsification thereof. This view is usually 
described with the term tahrif (or, less frequently, tabdil or taghyir), 
whether in reference to the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament or the 
New Testament. 33 The idea of tahrif is the very foundation (Goldziher 
calls it the Kempunkt) of Islamic thought on Christianity (and Judaism, 
for that matter). While the precise term tahrif does not appear in the 
Qur’an, the related verb yuharrfuna, “they corrupt” does. 34 However, 
it is not clear from the Qur’anic context what exactly this verb 
entails. The word tahrif vs, etymologically related to haf “letter,” and 
so it might be assumed that it refers to changing letters, or by exten¬ 
sion, words. This is the meaning given to the term in the hadith that 
is the locus classicus for the concept: 


of prey, such as snakes and scorpions, and simply bear their injuries. They for¬ 
bid the keeping of possessions. They require more fasts and prayers than the 
Christians. They forbid marriage and all sensual pleasures entirely. Their reli¬ 
gion should be a thousand times more correct than Christianity. 

The Indians demand numerous acts of worship and great asceticism. The most 
ascetic Christian monk does not even approach them. Their religion requires 
them to kill themselves and even bum themselves alive. If their leader dies, not 
only do they bum him, they burn his loved ones, friends, disciples and wife with 
him. Her father and mother and family will [bum] her. Now Christianity has 
none of this. So the religion of the Manicheans and the [Indians] should be more 
correct than the teachings of these Christian sects (p. 187). 

Elsewhere in the Critique ‘Abd al-Jabbar enters into specific refutations of Judaism 
(p. 132) and especially Zoroastrianism (pp. 125, 179, 191, passim) that have no 
relation to his anti-Christian polemic. Note also his narrative of Alexander the Great 
and Aristotle creating a path across the water (p. 177, in the section on talismans), 
a narrative that is closely related to the Alexander romance literature, and thus 
indirectly to the Qur'anic narrative (sura 18) of Moses and al-Khidr (or al-Khadir). 
These sections, which are rich in detail and precise references, deserve to be the 
subject of a separate study. 

33 On “tahnf" see H. Lazarus Yafeh, “Tahrif,” El 2 , 10:111-2 and especially Gold¬ 
ziher, “Uber muhammedanische Polemik gegen ahl al-kitab,” fl)MG 32 (1878), 345—6, 
348ff. See also di Matteo “II tahrif od alterazione della Biblia secondo i muslmani.” 
Bessarione 26 (1922), 64-111, 223-260; J.-M. Gaudeul and R. Caspar, “Textes de 
la Tradition musulmane concernant le tahnf," Islamochristiana 6 (1980), 61-104. 

34 See 4:46 and 5:13. Cf. also 2:75. 
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O community of Muslims, how is it that you ask the People of the 
Book? Your book, which was brought down upon His Prophet, is the 
most recent information about God. You read an unadulterated book. 
God has related to you that the People of the Book exchanged that 
which God wrote, changing the book with their hands. 35 

The standard interpretation of tahtif then, is that the Christians re¬ 
wrote the revelation given to Jesus. Yet another attitude to Christian 
scripture developed as Muslim authors began to cite the Bible in 
support of their arguments. According to this attitude, some parts 
of the Bible do indeed contain the authentic teaching of Jesus. The 
interpretation alone has been falsified. This second approach is some¬ 
times referred to as tahrif al-mafna “corruption of the meaning” (or 
tahtif al-ta’wil), as opposed to tahtif al-haf “corruption of the letter” 
(or tahtif al-lafz, tahtif al-nass). Thus ‘All al-Tabari, in his introduction 
to his al-Radd c ala l-nasara, 36 remarks “With the help of God Most 
High, I will interpret the words—which [the Christians] have explained 
in a way contrary to their meanings—as I describe their tahtif.” 31 

The more famous Tabari, Abu Ja'far, mentions both types of tahtif 
in his commentary on Qur’an 3:78. 38 Yet the concept of tahtif al- 


35 Bukhari, Sahih Bukhari, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1420/1999), 
2:182. On this see also I. Goldziher, “Uber muhammedanische Poiemik gegen ahl 
al-kitab,” 344. 

36 See also the work of pseudo-Ghazzall, al-Radd al-jamil li-ilahiyyat ‘Isa bi-sarih at - 

injil, which, as the title implies (The Splendid Refutation to the Divinity of Jesus through 
the Clarity of the Gospel), is based on the principle that the Christian gospels themselves 
demonstrate the Islamic teaching of Jesus. Pseudo-Ghazzall gives every indication 
of accepting the Christian gospels as Scripture, even though he quite directly accuses 
Christians of corrupting the Injll, a corruption which therefore must be considered 
tahnf al-mdna\ uL_puJI <us l>5jjl ^sjJI gjpljJI jAll 14® oL oi (». Ghazall, Refuta¬ 

tion excellente, 48. See also H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in al-GhazzaU (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 1975), 460-477; L. Massignon, “Le Christ dans les Evangiles selon al-Ghazali,” 
Revue des etudes islamiques 6 (1932), 525. 

37 ‘Ah al-Tabari, “Ar-Radd ‘ala-n-Nasara” (henceforth: 'All al-Tabari, Radd), ed. 
I.-A. Khalife S J. and W. Kutsch S J., Melanges de I’universite Saint Joseph 36 (1959), 
120. A new version of this text has recently been prepared by S.K. Samir. In his 
al-Din wa-l-dawla, ‘All al-Tabari describes the illogical interpretation of the Christians 
as a type of tahnf in addition to the work of the “translators and scribes.” ‘Ah al- 
Tabarl, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 193. See also the comments of Jahiz in his Radd (p. 324 
of Finkefs translation) where he argues that the problem with the Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament is not the content but the translation. 

38 Qur'an 3:78 has: “There is a group of them who distort the Book with their 
tongues (yalwuna alsinatahum bi-l-kitdb ).” Abu Ja'far al-Tabari offers a number of 
traditions on the interpretation of this verse. Two of them interpret this verse sim¬ 
ply by saying, “They corrupt [the Book] ( yuharrifunahu ).” Three other traditions 
explain that “the Jews, the enemies of God, corrupted {harrafu) the Book of God. 
They added new things to it and claimed that this was from God.” These hadiths 
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ma c na, it must be pointed out, is almost without exception used only 
for the sake of argument, in order to show that the Christians have 
betrayed their own scripture. It is a strategic tactic, not a medium 
of constructive exegesis or theological speculation. 39 

While Muslim authors almost universally reject the authenticity of 
the Bible, very few of them are wilting to speculate about how this 
book was written and what happened to the Islamic scripture that 
it replaced. 40 c Abd al-Jabbar is the exception. He not only affirms 
that tahrif took place; he also attempts to describe how, when and 
why tahrif took place. 41 


imply that tahrif entails the actual adding of words. Another tradition is similar: 
“This [refers] to the Jews, who would add to the Book of God what God did not 
send down.” A final tradition, which Tabari places towards the end of the entry 
(as he usually does with traditions that he finds the least cogent) applies this verse 
to “a group of the People of the Book. . . . This [refers] to their corruption [tahnf) 
of the subject of [the Book].” Abu JaTar al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an ta'ml al-Qur’dn 
(henceforth: Abu JaTar al-Tabari, Tafm), ed. Muhammad 'All Baydun, 12 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1420/1999), 3:321—2. This last view, clearly the 
minority approach, is what is meant by the term tahnf al-ma‘na. 

39 Notice the rather remarkable instance where Jahiz introduces a quotation from 
the Hebrew Bible with “ qala Allahu ‘azza wa-jalla,” as though he were quoting 
Qur'an. SeeJ. Finkel’s introduction to “A Risala of al-Jahiz,” 311. Hasan b. Ayyub 
(d. late 4th/10th) also introduces a quotation from the Hebrew Bible with the same 
invocation: Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” in Ibn Taymiyya, al-Jawab al-sahih, 2:340. 
A similar approach to the Bible is taken by Qasim b. Ibrahim in his Radd. See 
I. di Matteo, “Confutazione contro i cristiani dello Zaydita al-Qasim b. Ibrahim,” 
(henceforth text of Radd therein referred to by reference to author: Qasim b. Ibrahim) 
Rivista degli Stndi Orientali 9 (1921—2), 301—64. A more exceptional case is Ibn Khaldun, 
who remarks that tahnf by the Jews and Christians was unlikely due to the respect 
that Jews and Christians have for Scripture. On this see Lazarus-Yafeh, “Tahrif,” 
111. See also D. Thomas, “The Bible in Early Muslim Anti-Christian Polemic,” 
Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations 7 (March 1996), 1, 30ff. 

The reticence of Muslims to give any sort of scriptural authority to the Bible is 
not only due to content, but also to form. The very form of the Bible is foreign 
to the Islamic concept of scripture, as the Qur'an implies that the Tawrat of Moses 
and the Injil of Jesus (or the zabur of David, the suhuf of Abraham) are scriptures 
similar in structure to the Qur'an: a single coherent book, God’s first person mes¬ 
sage to one people in one tongue (see, e.g., Qur’an 3:3). Yet the Christian Bible 
is not like the Qur'an; it is a multi-volume book written over centuries by different 
authors, in different lands and in different languages. 

40 See Baarda, 232, who quotes the Jacobite Syriac author Dionysius Bar Salibi 
(d. 566/1171) defending Christianity against Muslim accusations of tahrif 

41 Goldziher was unaware of the Critique when he wrote, “Da stellt sich nun her- 
aus, dass die Hauptvertreter der muhammedanische Theologie nicht einmal beziiglich 
der Grundfrage: wie man sich jene Verdrehung und Falschung vorzustellen, und 
was man darunter zu verstehen habe, eines Sinnes sind.” I. Goldziher, “Uber 
muhammedanische Polemik gegen ahl al-kitab,” 364. 
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‘Abd al-Jabbar’s primary account of the Bible’s corruption describes 
the Christians as a group among the Jews who, with the collusion 
of the pagan Romans, changed the Injil out of their greed for power: 

So know that the religion of Christ and the religions of the Messengers 
(peace be upon them) were not changed and substituted all at once, 
but rather one portion after another, in every age and period, until 
the change became complete. The party of truth continually grew 
smaller. The party of wrong grew larger until they prevailed and the 
truth died because of them. 

Now after Christ, his followers conducted their prayers and feasts 
with the Jews [ yahud\ and the Israelites [bam Israel ] in one place, in 
their synagogues [kana’isihim ], despite the conflict between them over 
Christ. The Romans were ruling over them and the Christians would 
complain about the Jews to the Roman rulers, showing them how 
weak they were and asking for compassion. So [the Romans] had com¬ 
passion on them. There was much of this until the Romans said to 
them, “There is a contract between us and the Jews, that we will not 
change their religion. Yet if you leave their religions, separate your¬ 
selves from them, pray to the East as we do, eat what we eat, and 
permit what we permit, we will aid you and make you mightier. Then 
the Jews would have no way over you. You would become stronger 
than them.” They said, “We will do it.” The [Romans] said, “Go, 
bring your companions and your book.” 

So they went back to their companions and informed them of what 
took place between them and the Romans, saying, “Bring the Injil 
and come so that we might go to [the Romans].” But their [companions] 
said to them, “You have done wretchedly! It is not permitted for us 
to give the Injil to the unclean Romans. By agreeing with the Romans, 
you have left the religion. It is not permitted for us to mix with you. 
Rather, we must wash our hands of you and prevent you from get¬ 
ting the Injil.” So a severe conflict occurred between them. 

[The Christians] returned to the Romans and said to them, “Assist 
us against our companions before assisting us against the Jews! Get 
our book from them for us.” [The companions] took cover from the 
Romans and fled from the land. So the Romans wrote to their agents 
around Mawsil and the Arabian Peninsula and thus they were sought. 
A group of them showed up and were burned. Another group was 
killed (p. 152, 1. 6-153, 4). 42 

Note that ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses the term rum to refer both to the Romans 
of Jesus/Paul/Constantine’s time and to the Byzantines of his own day. 


Cf. the translation of Pines, Jewish Christians, 14ff. 
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This is typical of Islamic sources, where the term can refer to either. 43 This 
is how the term is used by c Abd al-Jabbar’s Nestorian Christian source (see 
chapter 3, section 2.3), who in the Creed names Pontius Pilate “ al-rurm .” 
c Abd al-Jabbar occasionally mixes up his Roman history, as when he states 
that the apostle Paul was sent to Constantinople to visit the king of the 
rum (p. 157). Despite this, I have translated rum as either Roman or Byzantine 
according to the historical period to which c Abd al-Jabbar is referring. 

According to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, then, the followers of Christ and the 
Jews initially worshipped together. When a conflict occurred between 
them over Christ, a deputation of the followers of Christ went to 
the pagan Romans seeking help and made a deal with them. The 
Romans proposed that they would help the followers of Christ if 
they would leave Jewish practice and embrace Roman practice. Yet 
when this deputation returned to their companions, they found the 
latter violently opposed to the deal. Not only this, the companions 
refused to allow the deputation access to the Injil. In response, the 
deputation returned to the Romans, and, forgetting their initial conflict 
with the Jews, sought the help of the Romans against their former 
companions. The latter fled the scene, only to be pursued by the 
Romans, who tracked some of them down and killed them, although 
the narrative leaves open the possibility that some escaped alive. 

Thus the followers of Christ are split into two groups: the dele¬ 
gation and the companions. The members of the delegation are, 
according to the logic of the account, proto-Christians, those who will 
abandon the true religion of Christ. The companions are the Muslim 
followers of Jesus, 44 who hold onto his religion and his scripture (i.e. 
the Injil) despite the persecution of the former. This picture is based 


43 See C.E. Bosworth, “Rum,” El 2 , 8:601. Yaqut attempts to help the confused 
reader on the subject: 

There are two Romes ( rumiyyatam ). One of them is in the land of the Byzantines 
(i bi-l-rum ). The other is one of those that was built by, and named after, a king. 
As for the one in the land of the Byzantines, it is the city of administration and 
the seat of learning of the Byzantines. . . . [As for the other], it is to the northwest 
of Constantinople, at least a fifty day journey away. It is today in the possession 
of the Franks, while its king is said to be the king of the Germans. It is there that 
the pope lives, to whom the Franks are obedient (Yaqut, Mu c jam al-buldan, 3:113). 

44 To a Muslim, it must be remembered, there is strictly speaking no such thing as 
a pre-Islamic or post-Islamic era. Islam is the eternal religion; it has no beginning and 
no end. All of the prophets and their followers were Muslims, from Adam to Muham¬ 
mad. As Ibn Taymiyya puts it, “all of the prophets and their communities were 
Muslims, believers, monotheists. God has never accepted any religion other than Islam.” 
al-Radd ‘ala l-mantiqiyyTn (Lahore: Idarat Taijuman al-Sunna, 1396/1976), 290. 
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on Qur’an 61:14, which describes how one group (ta’ifd) of the banii 
isra’il believed ( amanat ) in the message of Jesus and one group dis¬ 
believed ( kafarat ). 45 

The fact that c Abd al-Jabbar refers to the followers of Christ as banii Israeli 
may be thought to support Pines’ Judaeo-Christian thesis. In fact, this appel¬ 
lation reflects c Abd al-Jabbar’s Qur’an-mindedness. The Qur’an speaks about 
the yahud, the term that ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses for “Jews,” in negative terms 
(see Q5:82), usually for the Jews of Muhammad’s day. Yet with banii isra’il 
the Qur’an refers in some cases specifically to the followers of Christ, as 
in Q 61:6. 

This narrative serves as a reply to the contentions of Christian apol¬ 
ogists in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s day, such as Hunayn b. Ishaq, who argued 
that Christianity is validated (and, implicitly, Islam invalidated) by 
the fact that it was not established by political coercion or compulsion. 46 
Here ‘Abd al-Jabbar asserts that Christianity was indeed established 
by coercion. What is more, the very nature of Christ’s religion was 
changed in the process. In order to gain power, the Christians had 
to remove the heart from their religion, making a deal with the 
Romans to put pagan practices in the place of the divine law. This 
narrative, then, is a theologumenon, a theological argument. 

In order to build this theologumenon, ‘Abd al-Jabbar expands upon 
an apologetical theme that appears repeatedly in sira and tafsir lit¬ 
erature: the survival of isolated groups and individuals who, while 
fleeing persecution, preserved the Islamic teaching of Christ and his 
Injil. Among these is the figure of Bahira, the monk who, from his 
cell near the Syrian town of Busra, saw the young Muhammad pass 
by in a caravan with his uncle Abu Talib and recognized him as 
the Prophet predicted in his scriptures. According to Ibn Ishaq (d. 
150/767), he “looked at [Muhammad’s] back and saw the seal of 
prophethood ( khatam al-nubuwwa) between his shoulders in the very 
place described in his book.” 47 Bahira is one of those Muslim fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus to whom the Qur’an refers when it states (5:82b—3): 


45 On this cf. also Q 42:13-14. 

46 See, for example, the argument of Hunayn b. Ishaq, Risala, in Une correspon- 
datice islamo-chretienne entre Ibn al-Munqjjim, Hunayn b. Ishaq et Qusta b. Luqa, ed. S.K. 
Samir, PO 40:4 (1981), 178. On this topic, see chapter 5, section 2.4.5. 

47 The narrative is filled with symbolic elements. At the time of his encounter with 
Bahira, Muhammad is twelve, the age at which Jesus taught the teachers in the tem¬ 
ple of Jerusalem (Lk 2:42-9). Meanwhile, the seal of prophecy (which in the Qur’an 
is a symbolic phrase) refers here to a physical mark, a mole between Muhammad’s 
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“You will find that the [group] closest in affection to those who 
believe are those who say, ‘We are Nasara.’ This is because there 
are priests and monks among them who are not arrogant. If they hear 
that which was revealed to the Messenger, you will see their eyes 
overflow with tears from the truth they have recognized. They say, 
‘Lord, we believe. Count us among the witnesses.’” The early mufas- 
sir Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) declares that this passage refers 
to forty monks in Muhammad’s time who still maintained the true 
(Islamic) religion of Jesus, thirty-two of whom were in Ethiopia and 
eight in Syria. He names Bahira among the latter. 48 

Often considered to be among these true believers is another 
Syrian monk, sometimes given the name Nastur, 49 as well as Waraqa 
b. Nawfal, the cousin of Khadlja, first wife of Muhammad. According 


shoulder blades. This narrative is itself an exegesis (Wansbrough refers to it as a 
historicization, making history of a non-historical scriptural passage) on the Qur’anic 
phrase khatam al-nabiyyln “seal of the prophets” (Qur'an 33:40). See Muhammad 
Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, trans. A. Guillaume (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1955), 80; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, ed. E. Mittwoch, et al. (Leiden: Brill, 
1909ff.), 1:99—101; Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1123. Ibn Sa‘d (p. 100) has Bahira say to 
Abu Talib, Muhammad’s paternal uncle and chaperon on his trip to Syria, “We 
find your nephew in our books. His affair will be great.” 

48 Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tqfsir, ed. ‘Abdallah Muhammad al-Shihata, 4 vols. 
(Cairo: Mu’assasat al-Halabl, n.d.), 1:235. In other cases I quote from the Beirut 
(Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 2002) reprint, but it is missing this specific page. 
Muqatil’s orthodoxy is often doubted by later Muslim scholars. More recently, west¬ 
ern scholars have questioned the authenticity of his Tqfsir, yet van Ess has argued 
convincingly in favor thereof. See the detailed section on Muqatil in his TG, 2:516-32. 
Cf. also the theories of Tha‘labl on this verse in his Tqfsir, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 1422/2002), 4:99. Jahiz ( Radd, 14) comments on this verse: 
“In this very verse is the greatest proof that God did not specify these Christians 
[i.e. the Nestorians] nor those who are like them, the Melkites and the Jacobites. Rather 
He specified the likes of Bahira and those monks whom Salman was serving.” 

49 I refer here to the account of the young Muhammad’s journey to Syria with 
Khadlja’s servant Maysara as related by Ibn Sa‘d (1:83 and 1:101-2). As in the 
account of Muhammad and Bahira, when the caravan reaches Busra they encounter 
a monk who recognizes Muhammad as a prophet. Other similarities with the Bahira 
account exist: the monk adjures Muhammad by swearing to the Meccan goddesses 
al-Lat and al-Uzzfl, for which Muhammad rebukes him. Once again, this monk 
finds Muhammad mentioned in his “books.” In this case, the monk does not rec¬ 
ognize Muhammad’s prophethood due to a cloud that covers Muhammad’s head, 
or a tree that bends its branches to shade Muhammad, as in the Bahira narrative, 
but rather because Muhammad sits under a tree where no one but a prophet has 
rested (Ibn Sa‘d, 1:101), or, in a second version, because of a redness in his eyes 
(Ibn Sa‘d, 1:83). In both versions Ibn Sa‘d refers to this monk as Nastur, perhaps 
due to Melkite or Jacobite anti-Nestorian sentiment. See also S. Gero, “The Legend 
of the Monk Bahira,” La Syrie tk Byzance a I’Islam (Damascus: Institut Fran^ais de 
Damas, 1992), 48-9, nn. 10 and 11. 
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to one tradition, Waraqa was a Christian who would write down 
the InjTl in Arabic (or, according to another tradition, in Hebrew). 50 
It is Waraqa whom KhadTja asked for help when Muhammad reported 
his first prophetic experience on Mt. Hirak He confirmed the authen¬ 
ticity of that experience, saying: “Surely, by Him in whose hand is 
Waraqa’s soul, thou art the Prophet of this people. There hath come 
unto thee the greatest namus? 1 who came unto Moses.” 52 The fact 
that Bahira and Waraqa are cut from the same literary cloth is shown 
by a variant of this account, where KhadTja turns not to Waraqa but 
to Bahira for help. 53 

Among this group as well is Salman al-Farisi. 54 Salman, accord¬ 
ing to the standard narrative, was a zealous Zoroastrian who, while 
still in his native Persia, heard the prayers of a group of Syrian 
Christians and prayed with them for a day. 55 He returned home and 
announced to his family that he had changed his religion, for which 
his father bound him with chains. Yet Salman escaped and followed 
the Christians back to Syria. There, however, he became deluded 
with Christianity due to a bishop who was stealing from his flock (a 
fact that Salman revealed to the unsuspecting community upon the 
bishop’s death). Yet Salman found the next bishop to be a virtuous 
man and became his close disciple. On his deathbed, this good bishop 


50 See Sahih Bukhari, 3:331; Sahih Muslim, 14 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
‘Arabiyya, 1421/2000), 2:180-1. 

51 A word related to the Greek vopo<; (likely through the Syriac ndmusa), “law.” 
See M. Plessner, “Namus,” El 2 , 7:953 and especially J. Wansbrough’s discussion of 
nomos (law, esp. Mosaic Law) and the namus in this report. See Wansbrough, 131ff. 
This pericope is thus a recasting of the biblical narrative of Moses descending from 
Mt. Sinai with the law. 

52 Ibn Ishaq, trans. Guillaume, 107. 

53 This is in the account preserved in the stra of Sulayman al-Taymi (d. 2nd/8th), 
as recorded by Suhaylt. See A. Sprenger “Aus Briefen an Prof. Fleischer,” fDMG 
7 (1853), 414; Ibn Hajar, al-lsabaji tamviz al-sahaba, ed. ‘All Muhammad al-Bijawi, 
13 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Kulliyat al-Azhariyya, 1969-77), 6:399. See also Gero, 
“The Legend of the Monk Bahira,” 50, n. 18. 

54 Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, al-Sira al-nabawwiyya, ed. Mustala al-Saqa, 2 vols. 
(Damascus: Dar Ibn Kathlr, 1419/1999), l:214ff. 

55 According to other versions of the Salman narrative, he hears a man praying 
from a book and weeping. Salman is so moved by the scene that he asks this man 
about the book. The latter responds that it is the Injrl that God sent to Jesus. 
Salman inquires further and ultimately “submits to God” ( aslama li-llah). The verb 
that is used here, aslama, is usually used to describe one becoming a Muslim. The 
implication is clear: the religion of the Injrl is Islam. For a more in-depth analysis 
of the Salman story, see J. McAuliffe, Qur’anic Christians (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), 106ff. On the meaning of “islam,” see W.C. Smith, The 
Meaning and End of Rdigeon (New York: New American Library, 1964), ch. 4. 
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confided to Salman that most Christians had left the true faith of 
Christ. 56 He also told Salman where to find one who had not, declar¬ 
ing: “My dear son, I do not know anyone who is as I am. Men 
have died and have either altered or abandoned most of their true 
religion, except a man in Mawsil, so join him.” 57 Salman then moved 
on to this second true believer in Mawsil. Ultimately, 58 he found his 
way to Mecca and then to Medina, where he met Muhammad and 
became a Muslim. As with Bahira, he recognized Muhammad as 
the true prophet predicted in the scriptures by the seal of prophet- 
hood on his back. 59 

The connections between these narratives and c Abd aljabbar’s 
account quoted above are not hard to find. c Abd al-Jabbar’s descrip¬ 
tion of Mawsil as a city of refuge for the companions of Jesus is 
influenced by the Salman narratives, 60 and perhaps by those on Zayd 
b. ‘Amr, 61 just as his mentioning of the Arabian Peninsula is influenced 
by the accounts of Muhammad’s encounters with Muslim followers 


56 Accounts like this one accomplish two different tasks at the same time. First, 
they help explain why the actual scripture of the Christians, and their understanding 
of Jesus, is so different from the Qur’an and what it has to say about Jesus. Second, 
these accounts distance Christians from the nasara who are spoken about in posi¬ 
tive terms in the Qur’an. Qur’an 2:112, for example, seems to imply that Christians 
might be indeed admitted into heaven: “Nay, but whoever submits his will to God, 
being a good-doer, his wage is with his Lord, and no fear shall be on them, nei¬ 
ther shall they sorrow.” Arberry’s translation (The Qur’an here switches from third 
person singular to plural in the middle of the verse. Most likely this is because the 
last sentence is a formulaic refrain; Cf. 2:38, 62). This sentiment is qualified by the 
ending of the hadJth in which the story of Salman is contained. Muhammad explains 
to Salman: “Whoever dies in the religion of Jesus and dies in submission to God 
(islam li-llah) before hearing me will be fine, but whoever hears me today and does 
not believe in me is already doomed” (See McAuliffe, 106). 

57 Ibn Ishaq, 1:216; translation from Guillaume, 96. Cf. Husayn Mujib Misri, 
Salman al-JansT (Cairo: Dar al-Anglu al-Misriyya, 1973), 48, 106. 

58 This next true believer in Jesus, also on his deathbed, sends Salman to another 
in Nasibin. This latter also dies, but not before sending Salman to another in 
‘Ammuriyya. This final true believer relates to Salman that a new prophet is about 
to arise in Arabia. 

59 Ibn Ishaq, 1:220. 

60 Stem points out that one ms. tradition of Ibn Ishaq’s Sira contains a marginal 
note identifying the faithful Christians that Salman encounters with the fugitives 
from a persecution that Paul carried out. See “ c Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 180. 
Crone, meanwhile, argues that the Salman story retraces the historical genesis of 
the Judaeo-Christians. See P. Crone, “Islam, Judaeo-Christianity and Byzantine 
Iconoclasm,” 90, esp. n. 179. 

61 Ibn Ishaq reports several traditions about Zayd, whom he names as one of 
the four pre-Islamic Meccans (among whom he also includes Waraqa) who aban¬ 
doned polytheism and sought out the true religion of Abraham. Zayd’s search takes 
him through Mawsil. See Ibn Ishaq, trans. Guillaume, 103. 
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of Jesus there (like Waraqa) who confirmed his prophethood. These 
narratives provide ‘Abd al-Jabbar with an entry into his account of 
how Christ’s religion was changed. 

One final point regarding c Abd al-Jabbar’s account must be empha¬ 
sized. The fundamental argument of the account, that Christians have 
sold the true religion in an evil deal, is based firmly in the Qur’an: 

God made a covenant with those to whom the Book was given, that 
they make it clear to people and not conceal it. But they cast it behind 
their backs, buying with it that which has lithe value; that which they 
bought is wretched (Q 3:187). 

Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s narrative, for all of its creativity, is firmly 
based in Qur’an and slra. In the continuation of that narrative, the 
proto-Christians, deprived of the true Injil, look to the Tawrat as a 
model of scripture: 

Those who made a deal with the Romans gathered and consulted 
about how to replace the Injil, since it had passed out of their hands. 
They came to the opinion that they would produce an Injil, saying, 
“The Tawrat is only genealogies ( mawalid ) of the prophets and histo¬ 
ries of their lives. 62 So we will construct a gospel accordingly. Let each 
one of us mention that which he memorized from the formulations of 
the Injil and from what the Christians say about Christ.” 

So one group wrote a gospel. Then after them, another group came 
and wrote a gospel. They wrote a number of gospels, yet omitted 
much of what was in the original. There were a number of them who 
knew many matters that were in the correct Injil and they concealed 
them in order to establish their leadership. 

In [the true Injil] there was no mention of the Cross or the crucifixion 
(p. 153, 11. 4-12). 63 

Through this narrative ‘Abd al-Jabbar argues that the multiplication 
of gospels occurred after the disappearance of the true Injil. This 
multiplicity makes a sharp contrast with the perfect oneness of the 
Qur’an. According to the standard account of ‘Uthman’s codification 


62 Mawalid. is the plural of mawlid, technically a noun of place ( ism makari), but 
used primarily as a noun of time ( ism zaman) to denote the time of birth. See Lane, 
8:2967. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s use of this word might be influenced by the Syriac mawlada, 
which definitely contains the sense of generation and, by extension, biography. This 
is the term used in the Peshitta to introduce the biographies of the patriarchs and 
their families (see Gen. 2:4, 5:1, 10:1, passim), translating the Hebrew toledoth (See 
J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 

1988], 257). 

63 Cf. translation of Pines, Jewish Christians, 15-6. 
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of the Qur’an, the caliph was moved to action when one of his gen¬ 
erals, Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, came to him and declared, “O Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, inform this community what to do before 
we are divided in our reading like the Jews and the Christians.” 64 
While the Qur’an was perfectly preserved in one version, the Christian 
gospels multiplied, becoming ever more distant from the true Injil, 
as a picture loses its clarity when it is photocopied, then its copy is 
copied, and so on. Eventually, c Abd al-Jabbar relates elsewhere, there 
were eighty versions of the gospel. 65 

c Abd al-Jabbar continues by pointing out that none of the gospels 
are in Hebrew, which he assumes to be the language of Christ. 66 
This, he argues, is a sign that the Christians are hiding something: 

Furthermore, there is no gospel in the language of Christ, which he and 
his companions spoke: Hebrew, the language of Abraham the close 
friend [of God] and the rest of the prophets, the language which they 
spoke and in which the books of God descended to these and other 
Israelites. God addressed them [in Hebrew], but the Christians aban¬ 
doned it. The [Muslim] scholars ( al- c ulama ’) say to them, “O community 
of Christians, your turning from the Hebrew language, the language of 
Christ and the prophets before him (peace be upon them) to other 
languages, so that no Christian recites these gospels in the Hebrew 
language during his [religious] duties, is a trick and a plot as you flee 
from scandal.” 

The people say to them, “The abandonment of [Hebrew] occurred 
when your first companions sought to beguile [others] with their 
accounts, to trick them by disguising the lies that they put there and 
to cover up the schemes they used to gain leadership.” 

This is because the Hebrews were the ahl al-kitdb and the party of 
knowledge in that era. So these individuals changed the language, or 
rather abandoned all of it, so that the party of knowledge would not 
understand their teachings and their intention to cover up [their lies] 
and so that they would not be scandalized before their group could 
gain power and their [scheme] be completed. 

So they abandoned [Hebrew] for many languages that Christ and 
his companions did not speak, and which are spoken by people other 


64 Bukhari, 3:344. 

65 Tathbit, 153. 

66 I have discussed this matter in the first chapter (section 1.2), arguing that it 
is a logical deduction for a Qur’an-minded Muslim theologian to think that the 
true Injil was in Hebrew. Notice also the comments of S. Griffith: “The suggestion 
of some Muslim scholars that [the Injil] was originally in Hebrew is an obvious 
conclusion for them to draw from the data contained in their own divine revelation.” 
“The Gospel in Arabic: An Inquiry into its Appearance in the First Abbasid Century,” 
Studia Islamica 69 (1985), 130. 
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than ahl al-kitab, those who do not know the Books of God or His 
laws, such as the Romans, Syrians, Persians, Indians, Armenians, and 
other barbarians. 67 Thus they camouflaged and tricked in order to 
cover up their defects and achieve the object of their desire. They 
sought leadership through this small group, taking advantage of religion. 

If that were not so, they would have adhered to the language of 
Abraham, of his offspring and of Christ, by whom the demonstration 
(of religion) was established and to whom the Books were sent down. 
In order to confirm evidence to the Israelites and the unbelievers of 
the Jews, it would have been more proper to address them in their 
own tongue. They should have engaged [the Israelites] in discussion 
in their language, so that they would not have been able to refuse. 
Know this, for it is a great source (p. 153, 1. 15-154, 14). 68 

While c Abd al-Jabbar does not explicitly make a comparison, he here 
holds up the Christian gospels to the standard of the Qur’an and 
finds them terribly wanting. This strategy comes from the fact that 
his own apologetical system is based on the authority of the Qur’an. 
As he himself explains, “We do not claim signs or miracles. Rather [the 
sign], as everyone knows who has heard the reports, is the Qur’an” 
(p. 181, 11. 17—8). According to the Qur’anic standard, scripture is 
only valid in its original language. The fact that the gospels are no 
longer in that language (according to c Abd al-Jabbar) is a sign of 
their invalidity. More to the point, the Christians did not leave the 
original language of the Injil by accident or misunderstanding but 
by a plot of their leaders, who, having some idea of the true Injil, 
sought to cover up their departure from it in order to gain power. 
This is a theme to which ‘Abd al-Jabbar will frequently return. 

After the original gospel was suppressed, ‘Abd al-Jabbar contin¬ 
ues, the Christians wrote their gospels in an obviously imperfect fash¬ 
ion. This point becomes ever clearer the more one looks into the 
history of how the Christian gospels were written: 

There were fewer and fewer [gospels] until only four gospels of four 
individuals remained. [Each] individual made a gospel in his age. Then 
another came after him and thought it imperfect, so he made a gospel 
which according to him was more correct than the gospel of his pre¬ 
decessor ... (p. 153, 11. 12-15). 

[The gospels] agree on some subjects but not on others. Their con¬ 
tents differ. They are made up of anecdotes about groups of men and 
women from the Jews, Romans and others, who say this and do that. 


67 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm , 5:143, where he mentions that the Christians claim 
to have the gospels in three languages. 

68 Cf. translation of Pines, Jewish Christians, 16—8. 
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Yet there are many impossibilities, wrongs, absurdities, obvious lies 
and demonstrated contradictions in them, even though people have 
followed [the book] and set it apart. However, whoever reads and con¬ 
templates it will know [its errors]. There is something in [them] of the 
speech of Christ, his commandments and some reports about him. 

John ( Yulianna) made one of the gospels. Then Matthew made one. 
Then after those two Mark came and was not pleased with the two 
gospels. Then Luke came after them and was not pleased with the 
gospels and so he made another gospel. Each one of them held that 
his companion, who came before him and made a gospel, got some 
things right but failed in regard to other things and that another 
[gospel] would be more judicious and correct. For if the one before 
him had got it right and hit the target, then there would be no need 
for him to make a gospel in addition to that of his companion. For 
none of these gospels is a commentary on another, as is made by one 
who comes later and comments on the book of one who came before, 
relating [the original] discourse on the face of the [new book] and 
then commenting on it. Know that [each author] presented his gospel 
due only to the shortcomings of another (p. 154, 1. 19-155, 9). 69 

Here c Abd al-Jabbar argues that the fact that these multiple gospels 
were neither written all at once, nor written as commentaries on 
earlier gospels (a practice that was familiar to ‘Abd al-Jabbar), 70 indi¬ 
cates that the very authors of the gospels recognized the shortcom¬ 
ings of their predecessor’s work. The Christians themselves realized 
that they held a problem in their hands. 


2.2. Biblical Passages in the Critique (See Appendix 3) 

While ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s evaluation of the composition of the Bible is 
entirely negative, his evaluation of its contents is ambiguous. On one 
hand, he argues that the Bible does not reflect the actual revelation 
given to Jesus and points to contradictory material within the Bible 
to prove this. On the other hand, he uses the Bible to defend Islamic 
beliefs about Jesus, implicitiy relying on its authority as a scripture. 71 


69 Cf. translation of Pines, Jewish Christians, 18-9. 

70 Among the commentaries that are attributed to c Abd al-Jabbar are Shark al- 
usul al-khamsa, Sharh al-jami‘ayn, Shark al-usul, Shark al-maqalat and Sharh al-a c rad. See 
chapter 2, section 2.3. 

71 This is an approach seen with various Muslim writers on Christianity. As 
D. Thomas comments, “This procedure [of citing proof texts from the Bible] was 
very common in the early Islamic period, and while it shows some reserve about 
the authority of the Bible on the part of the Muslim polemicists it nevertheless 
shows readiness to employ it as a weapon in the right place.” “The Bible in Early 
Muslim Anti-Christian Polemic,” 31. 
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In one case he relates: “[Jesus] said, God’s blessing be upon him, ‘the 
speech that you hear from me is not my own but rather His who 
sent me. Woe to me if I say something of my own accord’ ” (p. 112, 
11. 7-8). 72 The benediction “God’s blessing be upon him” suggests 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar believes Jesus really said this. Not surprisingly, 
the benediction occurs only before this one passage, a passage that 
lends itself easily to an Islamic reading. Indeed, the statement “who 
sent me” (Ar. alladhi arsalant) seems to imply that Jesus was a mes¬ 
senger ( rasul ), which is proper Islamic doctrine. 

The key to understanding ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s approach to the Bible, 
then, is contained in the term which I mentioned above: theologu- 
menon (theological argument). ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses the Bible neither 
to make comparisons nor to make theological speculations, but rather 
to construct arguments that show the invalidity of Christianity. His 
acceptance or rejection of the authority of the Bible depends on each 
particular theologumenon. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar’s interest in the Christian scripture is not excep¬ 
tional for a Muslim polemicist. 73 Yet the enormous quantity of bib¬ 
lical material in the Critique is unseen in earlier polemical works, 
including ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s own earlier anti-Christian writings. 74 

‘Abd al-Jabbar not only quotes extensively from all four gospels, 
he cites other New Testament material, most frequently Acts (which he 


72 Cf. Jn. 14:24, 12:49. In referencing, I indicate “v.” when the passage is an 
accurate quotation and “cf.” when it is not. 

73 “Yet we would be wrong to think [the Bible] was not used at all, or that no 
Muslim in early times bothered to investigate it as a source of argument. The evi¬ 
dence of surviving polemical texts shows that many authors had some notion of 
verses which would support their case.” Thomas, “The Bible in Early Muslim Anti- 
Christian Polemic,” 30. Three earlier writers whose work is extant also use the 
Bible frequently in their polemic. Two of them converts from Christianity: ‘All al- 
Tabari and Hasan b. Ayyub. The third is the Zaydi Qasim b. Ibrahim al-RassI. 

74 The number of citations may be categorized roughly as follows: Gospel of 
Matthew: 24; Gospel of Mark: 6; Gospel of Luke: 10; Gospel of John: 17; Acts of 
the Apostles: 4; Romans: 1; I Corinthians: 3; Galatians: 1; I Timothy: 1; I John: 
1; Genesis: 1; Exodus: 2; Unknown: 13. In several cases (e.g. Luke 6:5, see Tathbit, 103 
and 117) ‘Abd al-Jabbar quotes the same verse more than once. This I count as only 
one citation in the list above. Note also that many of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s quotations 
are of passages that appear in two or all three of the synoptic gospels (e.g. from the 
narrative of Jesus’ baptism—Ml 3:16, Mk 1:10-1, Lk 3:22—which ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
relates in Tathbit, 101 and 199). I have classified them according to the version clos¬ 
est to that of the Tathbit. Thus the above list is not a precise tabulation; it serves sim¬ 
ply to give a general idea of which biblical books are most represented in the Critique. 
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identifies as K. Afraksis, n from the Greek—n pa^Etq 'AnoamXav and 
the Syriac prakhses d-shlihe) but also the epistles of Paul and of John. 
He even gives one quotation that seems to be influenced by the Book 
of Revelation. 76 Finally, he includes several quotations from books 
of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, namely Genesis and Exodus. 
In two other places, c Abd al-Jabbar claims to be quoting from Isaiah 
in passages that find no close biblical equivalent. 77 

The diversity of biblical material in the Critique is matched by the 
diverse methods in which c Abd al-Jabbar uses this material, depend¬ 
ing on the particular theologumenon that he is constructing. I note seven 
different methods: 

1. c Abd al-Jabbar quotes the Bible with great accuracy when it seems 
to him that the biblical text itself contradicts Christian claims. Such 
is the case when he quotes Mt 5:17—9 (or Lk 16:17) to show that 
Jesus did not intend to abrogate the Mosaic Law: 

In a sentence, Christ came to revive the Tawrat and to establish it. 
He said, “I have come to you only to act in accordance with the 
Tawrat and the commandments of the prophets before me. I did not 
come to nullify but to complete. For with God it is easier for the sky 
to fall upon the earth than to nullify anything from the law of Moses. 78 
Whoever nullifies anything from that will be nullified from the king¬ 
dom of heaven” (p. 149, 1. 19-150, 3). 

Elsewhere c Abd al-Jabbar quotes Mt 23:1 to the same effect: 

It is in [the gospel] that Christ said to his companions, “The priests 
and the rabbis sit upon the seat of Moses and make legal decisions 
for you. Accept their legal decisions but do not act according to their 
deeds. For they talk but they do not do” (p. 144, 11. 2-4). 

c Abd al-Jabbar also quotes Jn 4:19—21 to affirm that Jesus is only a 
prophet: 

In the gospel a Samaritan woman addresses him, “I see that you are a 
Prophet. Our fathers would worship only on this mountain, yet you 


75 Tathbit , 150. Read yl for (ms. 70r); Cf. Stern, “Account,” 133, 

n. 4. 

76 This is a reference to the “morning star” (Latin lucifer). See Tathbit, 121 and 
Revelation 22:16. Cf. Isaiah 14:12 and II Peter 1:19. 

77 See Tathbit, 120, 195. 

78 Cf. Qasim b. Ibrahim, 327; ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 202. 
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[people] say, ‘The only place in which one must worship is Jerusalem 
( umshaUrri)? ” Christ said to her, “O woman believe me, 79 his followers 
will not worship the Lord on this mountain or in Jerusalem” (p. 197, 
1. 18-198, 1). 

Undoubtedly, the Muslim reader would understand from this pas¬ 
sage that Jesus was predicting the coming of Muhammad, who would 
worship not in Jerusalem but in Mecca. c Abd al-Jabbar, however, 
does not mention this interpretation. In fact, he is generally silent 
on biblical predictions of Muhammad, a topic about which other 
Muslim scholars speak at length. 

2. In other cases c Abd al-Jabbar reproduces the biblical text accu¬ 
rately for the sake of a larger argument, not for the effect of the 
immediate passage. This is the case with his use of Mt 12:9-12. 
This passage fits into his previous argument that Jesus did not intend 
to abrogate the Mosaic Law, but merely to affirm it: 

Matthew mentions in his gospel that when Christ healed the para¬ 
lyzed 80 man, the Jews said to him, “Is it permitted to heal on the 
Sabbath?” He said to them, “If one of you had a ram that fell into 
a well on the Sabbath, you would try to get him out, and a person 
is better than a ram” (p. 196, 11. 12—14-). 81 

‘Abd al-Jabbar concludes: “So he allowed them to do a benevolent 
action on the Sabbath. But if he were declaring the Sabbath licit, 
he would have said so and brought that forth, instead of making an 
argument” (p. 196, 11. 14—5). Elsewhere ‘Abd al-Jabbar quotes Mt 
24:20 to show that Jesus intended that the Mosaic regulations regard¬ 
ing the Sabbath would remain in effect after him: 

Matthew mentions in his gospel: Christ informed of the tribulation and 
exodus that would come upon his companions. Then he said to them, 
“Pray to God and implore Him that your fleeing and exodus be not 
on the Sabbath day and not in winter” (p. 197, 11. 5-7). 

Meanwhile, ‘Abd al-Jabbar argues on several occasions that when 
Christ called God “father” and himself “son of god,” he did so only 
in the most metaphorical sense, meaning essentially “master” and 
“servant.” This is evident, ‘Abd al-Jabbar contends, from the fact 
that Christ also exhorted his followers to call upon God as their 


79 Read for c*9.uo (ms. 93v: 

80 Read Jil for Jiol (ms. 93r). 

81 On the Sabbath see Qur’an 2:65, 4:154, 7:163, 16:124. 
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father. The title of “son of God” cannot be understood to indicate 
divinity, lest all of the followers of Christ be seen as gods: 

O community of Christians, you remember that Matthew related in 
his gospel that Christ said, “Blessed are you, community of righteous 
people, you will be called sons of God.” 82 

Matthew said in his gospel, “Christ said to the people, ‘Your heav¬ 
enly father is one alone.’ ” 83 

They say, “Christ would say in his prayer, which he prayed to teach 
the people, ‘Say: Our father, who is in heaven. Your name is holy. 84 
Your power is great. May your command be carried out 85 in the heav¬ 
ens and earth. What you request is not impossible for you. What you 
intend is not kept from you. So forgive us our sins and our faults and 
do not torture us in the fire.” 86 

Therefore, according to the statement of the Christians, all of them 
should be gods and lords. Rather, know that the name “father” in 
that language 87 refers to “master” and “possessor” (p. 120, 11. 5—13). 88 

3. ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses the biblical account of Jesus’ baptism in a 
similar fashion, except that here he implicidy rejects the account. 
c Abd al-Jabbar cites the account of Jesus’ baptism only to show the 
absurdity of the Bible, for it suggests that Jesus, who is God accord¬ 
ing to the Christians, left his mother open to the charge of forni¬ 
cation (Mt 3:17, Mk 1:11, Lk 3:22): 

People thought that Christ was the son of Joseph until John baptized 
him in the Jordan and a voice came from heaven, [saying]: “This is 
my son in whom I am pleased.” 89 They say, “So we know that he is 
the son of God Most High, not the son of Joseph the Carpenter.” 
They say, “This was after Christ reached thirty years.” People had no 
doubt that [Christ] was the son of the carpenter until this voice came, 
according to the claim of the Christians. So what stupidity, lowliness 
and defamation of the wisdom of God could be greater than this? 
According to them he is the Lord of the Worlds, yet he allowed his 
servants to vilify his mother (p. 199, 11. 3—9). 


82 Cf. Mt 5:9; Cf. Qasim b. Ibrahim, 321; Razi, 143. 

83 Cf. Mt 5:48, 23:9. Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 145. 

84 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:109 and Jahiz, Radd, 25, for the first two sen¬ 
tences of this prayer. 

85 Read AiU for jili (ms. 56r). 

86 Cf. Mt 6:9—13. Cf. Qasim b. Ibrahim, 328 (partial version p. 323). 

87 ‘Abd al-Jabbar clearly has Hebrew in mind here, based on his statement ear¬ 
lier on p. 120: “Some people have said that ‘son’ in the Hebrew language (which 
was the language of Christ) refers to a righteous servant, an obedient, sincere friend, 
while ‘father’ refers to a master, possessor and director.” 

88 Cf. Ibn Mattawayh, 1:222. 

89 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 144; Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:336. 
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This perspective reflects the distinctive Islamic tradition about Mary’s 
life. In the Bible Mary’s marriage to Joseph is legitimate; in fact, it 
serves to protect her from suspicions of fornication. Yet in Islamic 
tradition Joseph, if he appears at all, is usually described as a cousin 
of Mary and her fellow servant in the Temple. 90 The position of 
Mary is thereby rendered more precarious. Most accounts relate that 
she was raised under the watchful eye of her uncle Zakariyya (the 
husband of her mother Hanna’s sister, Ishba c or Elizabeth), who in 
the biblical account (Lk 1) is a priest of the Temple. 91 Thus the 
question of vindicating Mary from suspicions of fornication is ren¬ 
dered more important from the Muslim point of view. 

In the above passage, c Abd al-Jabbar makes a theologumenon by 
arguing that the Bible, in contrast, does not vindicate Mary from 
suspicions of fornication. It even suggests that Jesus (whom the 
Christians consider “Lord of the Worlds” rabb al- c alarmn, a Qur’anic 
epithet for God) did not take the time to exonerate her. This state¬ 
ment again reveals c Abd al-Jabbar’s Qur’an-mindcdncss. For in the 
Qur’an (19:24—33) it is the baby Jesus who exonerates his mother 
from suspicions of fornication by miraculously speaking to a crowd. 92 


90 See, e.g., Abu Ja'far al-Tabari, Ta'nkh, l:724ff. An important exception to this 
occurs with the early mufassir, Muqatil b. Sulayman, who writes: “The Jews cast 
accusations of fornication on Mary (peace be upon her) with Yusuf b. Mathan, 
who was the son of her paternal uncle, and to whom she was engaged. Mary was 
the daughter of ‘Imran b. Mathan.” Muqatil b. Sulayman, 1:420. 

The biblical ‘Imran (Hebr. ‘Amram), incidentally, is not the father of Mary 
mother of Jesus (as he is in Qur’an 3:35), but the father of Moses, Aaron and 
Mariam (Mary). The fact that elsewhere (Q 19:28) Mary the mother of Jesus is 
referred to as the sister of Aaron (a reference often explained as indicating kinship 
only) suggests that the Qur’an has conflated or confused the two Marys. 

91 In other Islamic accounts Elizabeth is reckoned to be Mary’s sister. Thus 
Zakariyya (Zechariah) would be her brother-in-law. On this, see A. Wensinck and 
P. Johnstone, “Maryam,” EP, 6:630. 

92 Qur’an 19:24, according to Arberry’s translation, is: “But the one who was 
below her (min tahtiha) called to her, ‘Nay, do not sorrow; see thy Lord has set 
below thee a rivulet ( tahtaki sariyya).” A new reading for this verse has been pro¬ 
posed by C. Luxenberg, using the insights of Syriac. If one reads the text with the 
Syriac preposition men, instead of the Arabic min, there is a temporal aspect implied, 
namely “immediately.” The Arabic taht here (which, if one dot is removed, would 
read naht) could be read as Syriac mbit or “lowliness.” Similarly, sariyya,, if under¬ 
stood not as (the otherwise unknown) Arabic noun meaning “stream,” but rather 
as the Syriac verbal adjective shmya, would give the meaning “legitimate.” In the 
end, the verse gains a new and a propos reading, “He called to her immediately 
after her lowliness. Do not be sad. Your Lord has made your lowliness legitimate.” 
That is, Mary need not be distressed that her pregnancy appears illegitimate, for 
the Lord has made it otherwise. See Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran 
(Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 2000), 102-121. 
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In the Critique (p. 100, 1. 17), c Abd al-Jabbar reports that Christians claim 
Jesus spoke from the womb of his mother, but deny he spoke from the cra¬ 
dle (p. 199, 1. 1), that is, as a child. The latter miracle corresponds to that 
reported in the Qur’an, for which reason Jahiz {Raid, 24) argues against 
the Christian rejection of it. This Qur’anic account seems to be based on 
a narrative that appears in several apocryphal gospels, including the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel and the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. 93 The Christian tradi¬ 
tion of Jesus speaking from the womb is unfamiliar to me (although c Abd 
al-Jabbar’s report may be a confusion with the report of John the Baptist 
leaping in the womb in Lk 1:44); some Muslim commentators argue that 
Q 19:24, which has Jesus speaking from below [Mary] {min tahtiha), refers 
to Jesus speaking in the womb. 

c Abd al-Jabbar also uses Matthew’s report of the genealogy of Jesus 
in the context of a similar argument. Here, however, he argues that 
the biblical report of Mary’s marriage implies that she was not a 
virgin: 

He says in his gospel, “This is the genealogy of Jesus 94 Christ.” He 
says, “Jacob begot Joseph, the husband of Mary from whom was born 
Jesus who is called Christ.” 95 So look at how they verify that Joseph 
is her husband (p. 199, 11. 17—20). 96 

c Abd al-Jabbar uses the Bible in the same way in the context of a 
totally separate argument. This is his version of Acts 11:4-9, where 
Peter, through a vision, learns that he has been mistaken in follow¬ 
ing the Jewish dietary law. c Abd al-Jabbar recounts this passage quite 
faithfully, emphasizing the point that this event occurred after the 
death of Jesus. Here again ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s purpose in this exegesis 
is to build a theologumenon: Peter must have been following the surma 
of Jesus until this point, the example which Jesus set during his life. 
By claiming to have authority greater than the Prophet’s surma Peter 


93 See New Testament Apocrypha, 1:408-9 and 411-2, respectively. 

94 Read & * I for (ms. 94v). 

95 Cf. Mtl:l, 16 ' 

96 ‘Abd al-Jabbar follows this up with the account of Jesus in Nazareth (Mt 
13:53-7, Mk 6:1-6, Lk 4:16-30), in an additional effort to show that the Bible 
leaves Mary open to the charge of fornication: 


Matthew mentioned in his gospel: “Christ met with the Jews and spoke to them 
in parables. When he was done with these parables, he turned and entered his 
city. When he taught in their synagogues they were amazed, saying, ‘From where 
does this one get such wisdom? Is he not the son of Joseph the carpenter? Are 
not his mother, who is called Mary, and his brothers Jacob, Simon, Judas and 
all of his sisters among us? So where did he get all of this?’ They began to look 
down at him, disdain him and vilify him. Christ said to them, ‘A prophet is 
always looked down at in his city’ ” (p. 200). 
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shows himself to be a liar and blasphemer. Thus the following account 
serves both to prove that Jesus did indeed enjoin the Mosaic Law 
regarding food and to vilify Simon Peter for neglecting that precedent: 97 

They say: Simon Peter 98 had a dream. A sheet, attached by its four 
sides, descended from heaven to the earth, in which were all of the 
beasts, all the four-legged creatures, reptiles 99 of the earth, birds of the 
sky and animals of the sea. He heard a voice that said, “Get up, 
Simon. Get up, slaughter and eat.” Simon said, “Absolutely not, O 
Lord, for I have never eaten anything impure.” The voice returned 
again and said to him, “Do not declare impure what God has made 
pure.” 100 Now Simon saw this, according to them, after the death and 
rising of Christ. We say: Simon has witnessed that Christ forbade this 
and declared it impure. 

This confirms your scandal, for [Jesus] came only to complete, not 
to change or to abrogate (p. 194, 1. 21-195, 7). 

4. In other cases c Abd al-Jabbar accurately reproduces biblical pas¬ 
sages that he does not accept and which find no place in a larger 
argument. Presumably his intention here is simply to alert the Muslim 
reader to the possibility of Christians bringing these verses up in a 
disputation to prove their claims: 

They might say, “Matthew mentions in his gospel that [Christ] said 
to his disciples, ‘Travel through the earth and baptize the servants [of 
God] in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.’” 101 
They also might say that [Christ] said, “I was before Abraham,” 102 
and similar things (p. 114, 11. 10-12). 

Notice also c Abd al-Jabbar’s use of Genesis 1: 

Regarding that which is in the Tawrat where God says, “We want to 
create humankind according to our shape, like us,” 103 they intend and 
say, “This address is by a group. You hear how He says, ‘We want,’ not 


97 Cf. also Fritsch, 144—5, who discusses how later polemicists criticized the 
Christian abolition of dietary laws. 

98 «li_s> i, “Simon Cephas,” an appellation related to the Syriac shem‘on kefa. 
See Pines, “Gospel Quotations,” 259. Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 186. 

99 Read (_i»bj for GjU-j (ms. 92r). 

100 V. Acts 11:4-9. 

101 V. Mt 28:19. Cf. Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:353; Nashi’ al-Akbar, K al-Awsat, 82; 
Baqillam, K. Tamhid al-awd’il wa-talkhis al-dala’il, ed. ‘Imad al-Dm Ahmad Haydar 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyya, 1414/1993), 121; Maturidi, K. al-TawMd 
(Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1970), 53. 

102 V. Jn 8:58. Cf. Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:342. 

103 V. Genesis 1:26. 
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‘I want to create humankind like me.’ Know that the gods are plural 
and that they are in shape and form like the form of people” (p. 115, 
11. 11-15). 104 

Christians use this verse to justify both the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
since the divine voice is plural and it affirms that there is an anal¬ 
ogy between Creator and creature. In the Qur’an man is not described 
as imago Dei , although Adam is designated (2:30) as the representa¬ 
tive (khalifa) of God. 

5. In certain cases c Abd al-Jabbar more or less accurately reports a 
biblical passage, yet the context of that passage is changed to fit his 
larger argument. This is the case with his version of a pericope 
appearing in all three synoptic gospels (see Mt 16:13—6, 20; Mk 
8:27-30; Lk 9:18-21): 

The Christians have written in their gospels that Jesus said to his com¬ 
panions: “What do the people say about me?” They said, “Some say 
that you say that you are Elijah. Some say that you are John the 
Baptist.” He said, “You are my companions, what do you say about 
me, and who am I to you?” They said, “According to us you are the 
Christ.” He said, “Do not say this” (p. 142, 11. 11-14). 

The Christian gospels have Jesus asking his disciples to keep the fact 
that he is the Christ a secret. With a subtle change, c Abd al-Jabbar 
(or his source) has Jesus deny being the Christ entirely. Of course, 
Jesus is the Christ ( maslh ), at least in name, in the Qur’an as well, 
so the point is not to reject this fact, but rather to show the inco¬ 
herence of the Christians and the falsehood of their gospels. 

Compare ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version of Lk 16:18, a passage where 
Jesus declares that those who divorce become guilty of fornication. 
c Abd al-Jabbar, in line with his argument that Jesus did not abro¬ 
gate or change the Mosaic Law, attributes this decree to Paul. He 
implies that Paul came up with it in order to ingratiate himself with 
the Roman authorities: 

It is a regulation of the Romans that a man is not permitted to marry 
more than one woman. They may not be separated by divorce, old 


104 Note in this regard a tradition recorded by Ibn Ishaq in his slra about an 
argument used by the Najranl Christians in their debate over the Trinity with the 
Prophet Muhammad. They argued, according to Ibn Ishaq, from the principle that 
“God says: We have done, We have commanded, We have created and We have 
decreed, and they say, If He were one he would have said I have done, I have 
created and so on.” ibn Ishaq, trans. Guillaume, 271-2. 
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age or any type of fault. No one other than her is permitted to him 
until she dies. The Roman women detest the religions of the Israelite 
prophets for permitting divorce and allowing that a man may marry 
as many as he can support. So it was said to Saul, “Are you from a 
people of this way?” He said, “No. A man is not permitted more than 
one woman, just like the decrees of the Romans” 105 (p. 157, 11. 13—19). 

c Abd al-Jabbar makes a similar move with Jesus’ decree (Mt 15:11; 
Mk 7:15) regarding the moral nature of purity. Again, he blames 
this mistaken doctrine on Paul and the Romans: 

The Romans ate pork. So [Paul] said, “It is not forbidden. Nothing 
which enters the inside of a person is forbidden. Only lies, which exit 
him, are forbidden” (p. 158, 11. 4-5). 

In this category as well falls c Abd al-Jabbar’s use of I Corinthians 
7:14. Here it is not a case of ‘Abd al-Jabbar attributing a biblical 
statement of Jesus to Paul. He simply puts a biblical statement of 
Paul in the context of his argument. Paul’s decree on the permissi¬ 
bility of marrying a non-believer is another aspect of his sycophan¬ 
tic manner of winning the Romans’ approval: 

The Romans also married pagans 106 and the rest of nations, which the 
Israelites do not do. So the Romans spoke to Paul about this and he 
said, “Marry the believing woman with an unbelieving man for she 
will purify him. He will not make her impure and their child will be 
pure” (p. 158, 11. 15-17). 

6. In other cases c Abd al-Jabbar (or his source) alters not only the 
context of a biblical passage but the passage itself to make it fit 
Islamic doctrine in general or his particular theologumenon. A note¬ 
worthy example of this is ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s transformation of Acts 
15:1. 107 The biblical text describes a group of Christians who main¬ 
tained the necessity of circumcision: “Then some men came down 
from Judaea and taught the brothers, ‘Unless you have yourselves 
circumcised in the tradition of Moses you cannot be saved.’” ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar finds here evidence of the true followers of Jesus, the Muslim 
followers of Jesus. Accordingly, he expands on the passage to imply 
that these followers affirmed that which ‘Abd al-Jabbar himself affirms 
about Jesus’ teaching: 


105 Cf. Mt 19:3-9, Mk 10:2-12. 

106 Read for (ms. 74r). 

107 On this, cf. also Galatians 2. 
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In their book which is known as The Book of Acts 108 it [is written] 
that “a group of the Christians left Jerusalem and went to Antioch 
and elsewhere in Syria. They called the people to the practice of the 
Tawrat, to forbid [eating] meat slaughtered by those who were not 
from their people, to circumcision, to establish the Sabbath, to forbid 
pork and that which the Tawrat forbade them” (p. 150, 11. 10-14). 

Elsewhere c Abd al-Jabbar transforms, and combines, two different 
bibbcal pericopes: 

Among the remarkable matters in that which they have preserved 
about Christ is that he (peace be upon him) said to them: “You will 
come to me on the day of resurrection. The inhabitants of the earth 
shall be assembled around me, standing to my right and my left. I 
will say to the sons of the left, ‘I was hungry and you did not feed 
me, naked and you did not cover me, sick and you did not care for 
me or treat me, imprisoned and you did not visit me.’ They will answer 
by saying to me, ‘When, O master, were you sick, naked, hungry or 
imprisoned? Were we not prophets in your name? Did we not heal 
the sick in your name? Eat and drink in your name?’ I will say to 
them, ‘You mentioned my name, but you did not witness to me truth¬ 
fully. Get away from me O workers of crimes!’ Then I will say to the 
sons of the right, ‘Come, O you righteous ones to the mercy of God 
and to eternal life.’ 109 

There is no one who eats, covers and treats the sick or eats or 
drinks in the name of Christ, or does this for Christ except for these 
Christian sects. So this is a clear text of [Christ’s] washing his hands 
of [the Christians] and his enmity towards them (p. 194, 11. 8-19). 110 

The frame of this passage is the eschatological vision of Mt 25:31—46. 
Yet c Abd al-Jabbar (or his source) has woven into it Mt 7:22—23 
(7:21 is part of this pericope but has been purposefully left out). * * 111 
This section is the key to c Abd al-Jabbar’s argument, for it seems 
to show that Christ’s intent here is specifically to reject those who 
called on his name, i.e. the Christians. 


108 Read ^lyl for (ms. 70r); Cf. Stem, “Account,” 133, n. 4. Cf. 

also ‘All al-Tabari, al-Dtn wa-l-dawla, 52. 

109 Cf. Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:331-2. 

110 Cf. translation of Pines, “Gospel Quotations,” 201-2. 

111 Mt 7:22—3: “When the day comes many will say to me, ‘Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy in your name, drive out demons in your name, work many miracles 
in your name?’ Then I shall tell them to their faces: ‘I have never known you; 
away from me, all evildoers!”’ Mt. 7:21: “It is not anyone who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ who will enter the kingdom of Heaven, but the person who does the will 
of my Father in heaven.” 
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Compare the more subtle change in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version of 
Mt 20:28. 112 The biblical version reads: “The Son of Man came not 
to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version accurately reproduces only the first half of 
the sentence: “I did not come to be served but rather I came to 
serve” (p. 112, 11. 9-10). 113 

Somewhat less subtle is the change that occurs in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
version of Lk 2:42—9, the narrative of the adolescent Jesus in the 
temple. In the canonical text Jesus astounds the teachers with his 
knowledge, and when his mother asks where he was, he replies point¬ 
edly, “Why were you looking for me? Did you not know that I must 
be in my Father’s house?” (Lk 2:49). In ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version, 
however, Mary finds him on a road, not in the temple. When she 
questions him on his whereabouts, the boy responds simply, “I was 
in Jerusalem, learning” (p. 200, 1. 11). 

Two final examples, perhaps the most obvious, show the extent to 
which passages change according to the exigencies of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
tkeologumenon. First, there is the case of Jesus rebuking Peter for not 
understanding why the Son of Man must suffer, die and rise again 
(Mt 16:23, Mk 8:33). In Mark’s version, Jesus exclaims: “Get behind 
me, Satan! You are thinking not as God thinks, but as human beings 
do.” ‘Abd al-Jabbar, however, reports simply: “It is in [the Injil] that 
Christ passed by Simon Cephas and said to him ‘O Satan’ ” (p. 144, 
1. 11). Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar has Jesus unconditionally reject Simon 
Peter, the foundation of the Christian Church. 

The second example is related to a scene in John’s version of the 
crucifixion (Jn 19:26-7), in which the crucified Jesus tells the beloved 
disciple to take Mary as his adopted mother. In ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
version something else entirely goes on: 

In the Injil [it is related that] Christ was standing near the place of the 
crucifixion. Mary, the mother of Christ, came to the place. The one 
being crucified looked at her and said, while he was upon the wood, 
“This is your son.” He said to Christ, “This is your mother.” Mary 


112 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 122; Hasan b. Ayytib, 2:352. 

113 Cf. Mk 10:45. Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Raid, 127. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version of Jn 
17:3 reveals a similar transformation. The biblical version reads: “And eternal life 
is this: to know you, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have sent.” 
‘Abd al-Jabbar changes the object of knowledge from “Jesus Christ” to the fact that 
God “sent Jesus” (presumably as a messenger): “For perpetual life it is necessary 
only that people witness that you are the One, True God and that you sent Jesus 
Christ” (p. 112, 11. 1-3). 
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took him by his hand and led him among the group [of people] (p. 143, 
11. 9—12). 114 

With this pericope c Abd al-Jabbar affirms and explains the Qur’anic 
statement (4:157) that the Jews did not crucify Jesus. This pericope 
also matches ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s description of the crucifixion, accord¬ 
ing to which another person was crucified in the place of Jesus, in 
two different passages. 115 

7. Finally, in at least one case ‘Abd al-Jabbar cites a Qur’anic phrase 
as though it were a statement of Paul, although he does not explic- 
idy claim that it is biblical. ‘Abd al-Jabbar has Paul address the 
Romans, saying: “Circumcision is not necessary for you. It is only 
necessary for the Israelites since they are a nation whose foreskin is 
in their heart” (p. 158, 1. 3). 116 The reader familiar with the Bible 
might find this statement reminiscent of passages like Jeremiah 4:4 
and 9:26, which speak of the “circumcision of the heart,” or Romans 
2:29, which defines true circumcision as that of the heart. Notice 
especially Acts 7:51, in which Stephen accuses the Sanhedrin of being 
uncircumcised “in heart and ears.” 

In fact, this quotation comes from Qur’an 4:155 (which is evi¬ 
dently based on the preceding passages), part of a larger pericope 
(including the verse on the crucifixion) that describes the unfaithful¬ 
ness of the Israelites: 

Due to their breaking of the covenant, to their disbelief in the signs 
of God, to their wrongful killing of the prophets, and to their state¬ 
ment, “our hearts are uncircumcised,” God has sealed their disbelief. 
Thus only a few of them will believe. 


2.3. Church History 

If ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses the Bible in a number of different ways, he uses 
Church history to construct one basic theologumenon: Christians aban- 


114 S. Pines acknowledges that “this text is possibly a falsification of the Gospel 
according to John XIX:26-27,” but then he goes on to add, “But admitting this, the 
falsification may go back to the pre-Islamic period.” S. Pines, “Notes on Islam,” 140. 

115 Tathbit, 121-2, 137-40. 

116 Compare the remark found in the work of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s older contempo¬ 
rary, the Shfi Ibn Shu'ba (d. 381/991), who reports a narrative, from al-Hasan 
al-‘Askan (d. 260/874), in which God says to Jesus: “O Jesus, say to the deceitful 
Israelites, “You wash your faces and sully your hearts.’ ” Ibn Shu'ba, Tuhaf al-uqul, 
ed. Muhammad al-Husayn al-A'lami (Beirut: al-Mu’assasat al-A'lamiyya li-l-Matbu'at, 
1389/1969), 381. 
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doned the religion of Jesus out of worldly motives and embraced 
paganism in its place. As c Abd al-Jabbar puts it: “If you scrutinize the 
matter, you will find that the Christians became Romans ( tarawwamu ) 
and fell back to the religions of the Romans. You will not find that 
the Romans became Christians {tanassaru).” ni To make this point, 
‘Abd al-Jabbar scripts a brief history of Christianity. One of the cen¬ 
tral figures in his drama is Paul: 

This Paul was a wicked and evil Jew. He pursued evil and assisted 
the evil, anxious to cause disorders \fitari\. He sought leadership and 
dominion and used every kind of trick to achieve it. 

When he was a Jew, he was called Saul and he worked against the 
Christians. Then he left Jerusalem and was absent for a long time. Then 
he returned to Jerusalem and began to support the Christians against the 
Jews. He said to them, “Say this. Do this. Separate [from the Jews] 
and approach the gentiles, the enemies of the Jews.” (p. 156, 11. 4—9). 

[The Jews] took him to an official of Caesar, the king of the Romans 
([the Jews] were at that time subject to the Romans). 118 They said to 
him, “Do you know this Saul?” He replied, “Of course, I know of his 
evil and that he spreads deceptions among the people.” 119 So they said to 
him, “He has claimed this and that” (mentioning to him what he said). 

The Roman became infuriated with him and ordered that he be 
stretched out to be beaten. So [Paul] said to him, “Would you beat 
a Roman?” He replied, “Are you a Roman?” He said, “Yes, I follow 
the religion of Caesar, king of the Romans. I am innocent of Judaism.” 120 
The [official] was forced to stop, since [Paul] took refuge in the reli¬ 
gion of the king. 

The [official] said, “Here is a boat to take you to Constantinople. If 
you are Roman and of the Roman religion, then go there, if it is as 
you say.” [Paul] said, “I will do [it]. Dispatch me to the land of the 
Romans!” So he went to Constantinople and dwelled among the 
Romans. He attached himself to the king and incited the Romans against 
the Jews. He reminded them of the enmity [of the Jews] towards them, 
of what the Israelites had done to them and of whom among them 
they had killed. He instilled among them fear of the evil of the Jews, and 
made them feel that they were not secure from [the Jews’] state and their 
rising up against them. He also mentioned to them the many posses¬ 
sions [of the Jews], 

Among the practices of the Romans is that their women do not veil 
themselves before men. The wife of the emperor rides in the proces- 


117 Tathbit, 158; Cf. 168. Baarda (p. 223) describes ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s view as “een 
graduele hellenisering.” 

118 maghlubin ma‘a l-rum. lit. “conquered with the Romans.” See my discussion of 
this point in a note below (chapter 5, section 3). 

119 Cf. Acts 24:5. 

120 Cf. Acts 22:25. 
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sion of the king with an uncovered face. Thus she addresses the peo¬ 
ple, giving orders and prohibitions. Paul approached her and spoke to 
her about the affair of the Jews (p. 156, 1. 19-157, 14). 

He took the name Paul, which is a Roman name, to get closer to 
them. The Romans severely hate circumcision of men and women 121 
and detest those nations that do it. They spoke to Paul about that 
and he said, “Yes, it is as you consider it. Circumcision is not neces¬ 
sary for you. It is only necessary for the Israelites since they are a 
nation whose foreskin is in their heart” (p. 157, 1. 22-158, 3). 

The Israelites do not eat [meat] slaughtered by idolaters, or by those 
who are not ahl al-kitab, but the Romans do. So Paul said that they 
were correct in this. He became popular among them in everything 
and did not oppose them in anything. 

At that time, the Roman religions were spread about. Most of them 
magnified the planets and believed that they brought life and death, 
benefit and hardship. They had temples and sacrifices for them. Some 
of them were of the Greek religion {din al-yunamii), [holding] that the 
planets are living, are reasonable, provide [benefit] and are lords. They 
believed in the efficacy of magic. In short, all of their religions were 
invalid, weak and wrong. 

Paul would mention to them Christ’s virtue and asceticism, that his 
supplications were answered and that he brought the dead to life. They 
would meet with him and listen to him, yet he was a wicked trickster. 122 

The Romans prayed towards the rising sun. They did not hold the 
necessity of ritual cleansing or washing for a major impurity or for 
menstruation. [Nor did they] take care about urine, feces or blood; 
they did not consider them impure (p. 158, 11. 5—15). 

So Paul tore himself away from the religions [sic] of Christ and 
entered the religions of the Romans. If you scrutinize the matter, you 
will find that the Christians became Romans ( tarawwamu ) and fell back 
to the religions of the Romans. You will not find that the Romans 
became Christians {tanassaru) (p. 158, 1. 19-158, 21). 

Now Paul was struck 123 in his leg with elephantiasis, even though 
he claimed that he could treat and heal illnesses. So the king ordered 
that he be slapped, his beard be shaven, and that he be crucified. 
[Paul] said to them, “Do not crucify me vertically like our Lord Christ 
was crucified. Rather, crucify me horizontally.” The king who did this 
to Paul was called Nero. 124 So Christianity languished in the Roman 
lands and was broken up (p. 160, 11. 7-1 i). 125 

‘Abd al-Jabbar has Paul go to Constantinople instead of Rome, perhaps 
since he knew Constantinople to be the Roman capital. He may also have 


121 Cf. Jahiz, Radd, 21. 

122 Read for (ms. 74r). 

123 Read for ukol ; Cf. Stem, “Account,” 141, n. 2. 

124 Read ^ for (ms. 75r). 

125 Cf. translation of Stern, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 137ff. 
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been influenced by the report in Acts 23 that Paul was taken in Roman 
custody to Caesarea, the city of the Emperor (as Constantinople was the 
city of the Emperor Constantine). 

Paul, then, in order to win support, 126 changed the divine religion 
of Jesus. This basic topos, that the followers of Jesus changed his 
religion for selfish motives, appears in the account of biblical origins 
above and appears again in c Abd al-Jabbar’s narrative on Constantine. 
In fact, the last sentence of the Paul narrative above (“So Christianity 
languished in the Roman lands and was broken up”) is a segue to the 
Constantine narrative. The execution of Paul, and the loss of political 
influence for the Christians, led to the decline of Christianity. This sets 
the stage for the rise of a second character, one who uses trickery 
and political power to re-establish Christianity. Only this character 
would not operate by ingratiating himself to the emperor. He was 
the emperor: 

The sons of Bilatus [or Baylatus] ruled after him, until the rule came 
to his son Constantine. He [acted] outwardly according to the Roman 
religions, even though his mother, Helen, fed him with the love of the 
Cross. He practiced Christian practice and [followed] that which they 
said about Christ. 

Now leprosy had appeared in his body, and the Romans did not 
allow someone with leprosy to rule. This worried and concerned him, 
so he concealed it. He was consumed in suppressing the Romans and 
turning them away from this opinion of repudiating the rule of a leper. 

The nations were raiding them at the same time, including the 
Bulgarians 127 and the barbarians. He aligned his troops according to 


126 Elsewhere, to show the degree to which Paul accomplished his goal, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar relates: “According to [the Christians], Paul is more lofty than Moses, Aaron, 
David and all of the prophets. When his letters and speeches are read in the church, 
they stand, venerating and exalting him and his words. They do not do this for 
the Tawrat, which according to them is the speech of Christ, who wrote it for 
Moses, sent him to his creatures, split (Read jli for jli. [ms. 70v]; Cf. Stem, 
‘Account,’ 134, n. 2.) the sea for him, and transformed a stick into a snake for 
him. [They do not do this] during the [reading of the] gospels, in which is the 
speech of Christ” (p. 151). 

There is some reflection here of Eastern Church ritual, in which the epistles of 
Paul are regularly read before the Gospel, while the Old Testament is not. However, 
it would not be the case that worshippers would stand in reverence for the read¬ 
ing of Paul’s epistles but not for the Gospel, cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar comments on p. 98: 
“Paul has stud, and he is above the prophets according to them. ...” 

127 Read jU* for j(ms. 75v), cf. Stem, “Account,” 142, n. 3; Tathbit, 165. 
Burjan is the name given in Islamic sources to the Turkic people who set up a state 
in the northern Balkans along the Danube. In this way they are distinguished from 
the bulghar who were from the same ethnic background as the former group but 
established a state along the Volga River. See I. Hrbek, “Bulghar,” El 2 , 1:1304-5. 
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the temples of the planets. He called for the elders of the Romans 
and those well versed in the Roman religions, dispatching them against 
their enemies. Yet he did not [aid] them with deception or spies as 
those who control troops do. So what they reviled took place. They 
were killed or routed. 

[Constantine] now made a show of sadness and distress and said, 
“We set up and aligned according to the temples of the planets that 
you revere and our fathers magnified before us, and to which we have 
sacrificed. Yet we have not seen them benefit or profit us.” He con¬ 
tinued to manage them in this way, repeating this statement, that one 
should not worship something that did not benefit him. [He said], 
“This is a time of need and severe crisis, and these planets are not 
defending us. We must reflect and worship that which will benefit and 
defend us.” Then he said, “There is a woman here who has dreamed 
of someone saying to her, ‘You will be victorious with this,’ and he 
brought out to her a Cross.” 

It happened that the commander of the army that was raiding them 
died and they withdrew. So [Constantine] and those of his view and 
inclination said to them, “This is due to the blessing of the Cross.” It 
was a practice of the Romans to put crescents, and those things like 
the crescent, on their banners, seeking the blessing of the moon and 
the planets, for the moon is the slowest of the planets in its motion. 
They took them down and put in their place Crosses. Thus they remain 
even to the present. Then [Constantine] began, in his management, 
to move the Romans away from revering planets to revering Crosses. 

There were many philosophers in their land. They magnified the 
planets, which they claimed were living and rational. They were over¬ 
bearing to the people and conceited with the kings, claiming to be the 
elite of the elite. Yet they earned no living and were used to inactiv¬ 
ity, relying on the possessions of the people. They corrupted the youth 
and anyone who listened to them, whether king or commoner. They 
claimed [to have] spells and talismans, with which they could bring 
benefit or harm, and that they knew hidden things by the workings 
of the planets. They amazed [people] with their engineering and crafts. 

Now this Constantine was a wicked, calculating man, who patiently 
scrutinized matters, greatly concerned for his rule and the matter of 
his citizens. 128 So he scrutinized the matter of these philosophers and 
what they claimed regarding planets and talismans. He found it entirely 
invalid, and found these people to be tricksters, deceivers and cor¬ 
rupters. So he began to kill them in groups, to burn their books and 
to bring down their temples. He continued to do until Athens, 129 which 
was the city of philosophers, was free of them. No one remained except 
for farmers, tanners and dyers. He made the temples of the planets 
into churches, and settled the monks in them, saying “These unfortunate 


128 There is a sentence missing from the edition here. See Stern, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Account,” 143, n. 2. 

129 Read i~il for iusj (ms. 76r). 
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ones are more deserving than those ignorant deceivers and liars.” He 
gave authority over to the monks and the common people everywhere. 
He burned every book of medicine and engineering that appeared. He 
attacked those who followed the opinions of the philosophers, wash¬ 
ing his hands of them and working against them. 

His mother Helen was happy with this, as were the monks and the 
Christians. She used [monks] in every place, making them informers 
and helpers for her son. She took the upper hand with them. 

Constantine made an outward [show] of revering Christ and the 
Cross. Yet he established the Roman religions as they were. Thus with 
praying to the East and other things that have been mentioned. 

He removed nothing other than the worship of the planets. He added 
nothing other than the magnification of Christ, the declaration of his 
lordship and the magnification of the Cross. Yet this was not strange 
to the Romans. For one who believes that the planets (which are inor¬ 
ganic, dead things) are lords giving out benefit and harm, is like one 
who says that a person (who was not only living, sensible and discerning 
but is also said to have brought the dead to life) is a god who created 
the planets with his father and [his father’s] wife. This is easy for west¬ 
erners. 130 Do you not see how the Egyptians believed in the divinity 
of Pharaoh, that he was their only god? (p. 160, L 11-p. 162, 1. 12). 131 

The Constantine narrative is a variation on a theme. Whereas Paul 
is a “wicked and evil Jew,” Constantine is a “wicked, calculating 
man.” Paul “sought leadership and dominion,” while Constantine 
was “greatly concerned for his rule and the matter of his citizens.” 
Paul was struck by elephantiasis, Constantine by leprosy. Paul was 
influenced by the wife of the emperor, Constantine by his mother 
(the wife of the emperor). And their wicked schemes had the same 
result: the Romans did not become Christians. The Christians became 
Romans. 

This figure of the false leader, who compromises the religion of 
Jesus by accepting the traditions and beliefs of those whose favor he 
seeks, is a fundamental topos in the theologumenon of c Abd al-Jabbar. 
This commonality exists not only between Paul and Constantine, but 
even more distinctly so between Paul and Mani: 

On Paul: “One of their kings became aware of Paul. He scrutinized 
[Paul’s] activities, inquired about him, and learned that he was a devi- 


130 Seen from the perspective of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Iran, the Egyptians were indeed 
westerners. 

131 Cf. Qur’an 5:116. Cf. translation of Stern (of this whole account), “‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Account,” 142ff. 
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ous deceiver who sought this world and leadership. So he brought him 
in. . . . The king ordered that he be slapped, his beard be shaven, and 
that he be crucified” (p. 160, 11. 2-4, 9-10). 

On Mani: “One of the Persian kings took him to examine him and 
to investigate his affairs. He was a liar and a deceiver, 132 seeking lead¬ 
ership and to come closer to the Persians and the Zoroastrians with 
whatever they were fond of, in order to give them that which is other 
than the religion of Christ. So they killed him, just as the king [killed] 
Paul” (p. 170, n. 11-13). 

With this passage it is evident that c Abd al-Jabbar is developing a 
philosophy of religious history behind the Critique. Religions other 
than Islam are cultural creations. They are the products of self-inter¬ 
ested religious leaders who, in order to win support, changed the 
religion of God to make it attractive to a particular culture. They 
abandon the precedent that their prophet set for them and follow 
instead the arbitrary will of human culture. This philosophy of reli¬ 
gious history is distinctly Islamic. The basic duty of believers is to 
imitate the life of the Prophet. According to c Abd al-Jabbar, the 
Christians themselves admit that they have failed to do this: 

By my life, Christ did not act in any way like us his whole life long. 
The same goes for his disciples after him, in what 133 they required 
from the law of the Tawrat. Yet one who came after them transmit¬ 
ted to us, and said to us that Christ said, “Act after me according to 
what you see” (p. 193, 11. 11-13). 

In Christian tradition, of course, the idea of imitatio Christi is not that 
expressed in this passage, which is instead the Islamic idea of sunna. 
Imitation of Christ, in Christian tradition, is a spiritual and moral 
notion, not a practical one. It is not clear if c Abd al-Jabbar fully grasps 
this distinction, if he has fully seen the Christian religious vision or 
if, alternatively, he has learned only enough about Christianity to show 
its invalidity. Indeed, fundamental Christian concepts such as redemp¬ 
tion and divine charity find no place in the Critique. Is it because 
c Abd al-Jabbar has not heard of them or because he does not find 
them useful for his purposes? It is hard to imagine that he was com¬ 
pletely ignorant of them, since he has such detailed knowledge of 
other aspects of Christianity. 


132 Read for Cf. Pines, Jewish Christians, 67, n. 18. This is the same 

term that ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses to describe Paul, Tathbit, 160. 

133 Read Ui for Li (ms. 91v). 
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Notice, for example, c Abd al-Jabbar’s account of the Christian 
Creed, which he relates at the beginning of the Critique. 

They declare a devotion which they call the Creed, which was established 
in Nicaea within the land of the Byzantines. This took place about 
three hundred years after Christ (peace be upon him), when Constantine, 
the Roman emperor (the son of Filatus) whose mother was Helen of 
Harran (the inn-keeper), gathered them in order to make them decide 
about their faith and then impose it upon the people. So they forced 
[the Creed] upon [the people] and killed those who opposed it. 

At [Nicaea] about two thousand men gathered. They made a decision 
but then rejected it. Then three hundred and eighteen men gathered, 
whom they call the Fathers. They made a decision that they call a 
synod. They agreed upon this Creed, 134 which is the fundamental basis 
for all of their sects. None of them is considered to have faith with¬ 
out it. 135 It is: 

“We believe in God; 

The one Father, the creator of what is seen and unseen; 136 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, first born of 
his Father. He is not made ( masnU c ); true god from true god, from 
the substance ( jawhar ) of his Father; by whom the worlds were 
brought to perfection and everything was created; who, for our sake, 
the company of people, and for the sake of our salvation, descended 
from heaven, became incarnate through the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary and became man. The Virgin Mary became pregnant 
with him and gave birth to him. He was taken, crucified, and killed 
before Pilate ( Hiatus ) the Roman ( al-rumi ). He died, was buried and 
rose on the third day as it is written. He ascended to heaven and 
sat to the right of his Father. He is prepared to come another time 
to judge the dead and the living. 

We believe in one Lord the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth who 
comes from his Father; 137 the life-giving Spirit; 138 

And in one baptism for the forgiveness of sins; in one holy, 
apostolic and catholic ( jathaliqiyya ) 139 community; in the resurrection 
of our bodies; and in eternal life unto ages of ages.” 140 


134 Read _- for (ms. 43v). 

135 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 123. 

136 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, al-Ddn wa-l-dawla, 45. 

137 The Critique, like most early Eastern Christian texts, does not have the jilioque 
(and from the Son) here. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Mughni (5:81), however, does. See S.K. 
Samir, “Une allusion au filioque dans la ‘refutation des chretiens’ de ‘Abd al- 
Gabbar,” Studi albanologici, balcanici, bizanlini e orientali (Florence: Olschki, 1986), 361—7. 

138 Read for (ms. 43v). 

139 The form jathaliqiyya reveals the influence of Eastern Syriac (Chaldean) used 
by Nestorian churches. See Graf, Verzeichnis. 95 and cf. 33. 

140 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 123, 136-7; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:81, which cor- 
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So consider this explanation and this elaboration, this disclosure of 
their declaring [God] three ( tathUth ,) and assimilating ( al-tashbih ) [Him], 
[Consider] how they believe that God has the essence of arranged and 
produced beings, in [His] descent, ascent, birth and otherwise (p. 93, 
L 16-95, 2). 

Although c Abd al-Jabbar connects this Creed with the Council of 
Nicaea, it is more developed than the Creed established there. It 
resembles instead what is often called the “Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.” Even then, c Abd al-Jabbar’s version has a number of significant 
variations from the orthodox version . 141 c Abd al-Jabbar also refers 
here to Constantine as “son of Filatus” (cf. Bilatus above), although 
Constantine’s father was named Constantius Chlorus . 142 This name 
may come from confusion with Pontius Pilate or from an attempt 
to associate the two . 143 It might also show the influence of a Christian 
tradition where Constantine’s father is named as Valtianus . 144 

c Abd al-Jabbar gives a second account of the formation of the 
Creed at the conclusion of his Constantine narrative: 

So he gathered around him about two thousand of their leaders to make 
decisions about some issues in the Greed. 

Yet among this group were some who objected and said, “The word 
of God is created” (This word of God was Christ). [Among these] were 
Arius, Macedonius, Eunomius and Apollinaris (?), 145 and their companions. 
They said, “The Word is created. The speech of God and His statement 
is one of his creations.” They caused an uproar and the whole matter 
was dropped without affirmation. 

Then, after that, three hundred and eighteen men gathered in Nicaea, 
among the lands of the Byzantines, and made the Creed that we have 
mentioned. 146 They brought it to Constantine who took it and imple¬ 
mented it and forced it upon the people. He killed those who did not 


relates closely to Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala l-tnthllth, 66-70 (cf. also 72); Hasan b. Ayyub, 
2:319. 

141 Cf. Acta condlwrum oecumenicorum iussu atque mandato Societatis Scientiamm Argentoratensis, 
ed. E. Schwartz (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1914ff), 1:1:7, pp. 65ff 

142 Most Arabic sources have 0 ..:b...L See, e.g., Mas'udi, Tanbih, 137. 

143 See pp. 94, 99, 137, 139, passim where refers to the latter. Elsewhere 

(p. 159) ‘Abd al-Jabbar identifies Constantine’s father as the more common 

Arabic form for Pilate. See Stem, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 140, n. 6. Cf. ‘Air 
al-Tabari, al-Dtn wa-l-dawla, 194, who also has 

144 The Syriac account of Maruta has a.l.n.t.i.n.u.s. (a variant has w.Lt.i.n.u.) (bar 
Qustos). The Canons Ascribed to Maruta of Maipherqat , CSCO 439 (1982), 21; English 
trans. CSCO 440 (1982), 16. 

145 The ms. reads (77r); See Stern, “Account,” 145, n. 1. 

146 See passage quoted above, pp. 93-5 of Talhbil; Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 138; 
Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:319. 
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accept it. Thus everyone had to outwardly accept it, for fear of the 
sword. They invalidated any other affirmation . . . (p. 162, 1. 19—163, 8). 

Constantine continued to rule for fifty years, busy killing those who 
refused to revere the Cross and to declare that Christ was Lord so 
that [this doctrine] became certain and authoritative. He designated it 
to the kings after him. He insisted on this with them and designated 
it to them, saying: “This is preferable to revering planets and to the 
views of the philosophers.” He passed this doctrine on to his children, 
commanders and friends and gave the kingdom to his sons. 

The Byzantines describe [Constantine] as strict and astute. He is to 
them like Ardashir son of Babak, 147 the king of Persia, to the Persians. His 
sons rose after him to rule and enforced his doctrine (p. 163,1. 16—164,1). 

It is no surprise to see Arius (d. 336) here, a figure who often appears 
in Islamic anti-Christian polemics. 148 His belief that the Logos was 
created indicated to Muslim polemicists that Arius (like Nestorius) 
professed a doctrine similar to Islamic monotheism: “According to 
them, [Arianism] is among the monotheistic sects.” 149 Moreover, the 
fact that Arius’ doctrine was suppressed by the political powers of 
the Roman Empire corresponds with the topos in the Critique, described 
above, of the persecuted Muslim followers of Jesus. c Abd al-Jabbar 
accurately follows Christian sources, including East Syrian sources, 150 
in grouping with Arius both Macedonius (d. ca. 360) and Eunomius 
(d. ca. 395). The latter’s Christology is very similar to that of Arius. 
Eunomius maintained that the Father is distinguished (from the other 


147 Read oLL> for Jjb (ms. 77v); Cf. Stern, “Account,” 145, n. 7. Ardashtr, son 
of Papak (the son of Sasan; r. AD 224-241) founded the Sasanian Empire and 
made Zoroastrianism the state religion of the Empire. See N. Soderblom, “Ardashir 
I,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, 12 vols. (New York: Scribner, 
1909), 1:774. 

148 Arius also appears in the polemics of Warraq, Nashi’ al-Akbar and Hasan b. 
Ayyub. See Charfi, al-Fikr al-islarm, 282, 296. Christian writers, too, have tradi¬ 
tionally associated Islam with Arianism. For them, of course, Muhammad’s teach¬ 
ing is not a new affirmation of right monotheism but a continuation of the heresy 
of Arius, who developed his own doctrine when he found the idea of the Incarnation 
scandalous. An association can also be made between the fashion in which these 
two figures promulgated their messages. Arius’ movement grew in popularity due 
to his work Thalia (“banquet”), which was written in verse that it might be mem¬ 
orized by the uneducated; the Qur’an, too, is in verse (although later Muslim dogma 
distinguishes it from poetry) and its appeal, needless to say, transcended educated 
circles. See, e.g., W. Barry, “Arianism,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 1st edition, 15 vols. 
(New York: Robert Appleton, 1907 12), 1:707. 

149 Charfi, al-Fikr al-islarm, 296. 

150 See, for example, the record that Maruta (d. ca. 420) preserves in Syriac of 
a Synod of the eastern Church held in AD 410, in Seleucia-Ctesiphon: The Canons 
Ascribed to Maruta of Maipherqat, ed. A. Voobus, CSCO 439 (1982), 26; English trans. 
CSCO 440 (1982), 22. 
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two persons of the Trinity) by the quality of dyevvrioia, “uncreatedness” 
or “unbegottenness.” 151 There is also a connection between Arianism 
and the thought of Macedonius. Whereas Arius was anathematized 
for denying the uncreatedness of the second person of the Trinity, 
Macedonius was anathematized for denying the uncreatedness of the 
third, the Holy Spirit. 152 The place of Apollinaris (d. 390) in this 
group is less easily explained. 153 


2.4. Christian Practice 

The substantial material in the Critique on Christian practice is of an 
entirely different form. It consists of anecdotes about Christians con¬ 
temporary to ‘Abd al-Jabbar and stories that those Christians told 
among themselves. This material is therefore important for the per¬ 
spective it gives on fourth/tenth century East Syrian Christianity. Yet 
behind it ties the same basic theologumenon : that Christians have left 
the religion of Christ. 

The Christians, according to c Abd al-Jabbar, developed religious 
practice for themselves under the influence of those around them. 
They have even borrowed certain practices from Muslims: 


151 W. Moore, “Eunomianism,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 5:575. 

152 See F. Loops, “Macedonianism,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 8:226. 

153 Apollinaris was in no way a friend of Arianism, but rather its bitter opponent. 
If Arius was heterodox for emphasizing the createdness of the divine Christ, Apollinaris 
was so for emphasizing the divinity of the human Jesus. He argued that “the Logos 
and the man Jesus are really one being. Christ was not two separate persons, but 
Divinity and manhood joined inseparably in one person. And we adore this per¬ 
son without making distinctions, because in Him even the human nature is actu¬ 
ated, and so made Divine, by the Logos that guides it.” A. Fortescue, “Apollinarism,” 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1:607. Is it possible, then, that Apollinaris is not 
the referent here? The ms. (77r) is quite unclear on this name, reading ulufriyanus 

). Stern gets Apollinaris from this (See Stem, “Account,” 145, n. 1). Yet 
elsewhere the orthography of this name is quite different: (Nashi 1 al-Akbar, 

K. al-Awsat, 81) or (Warraq, al-Radd Ji l-ittihad, 209). Who else then, could 

be the referent here? 

It may be Origen (Ar. u-JCrjjjl)- While the orthography of his name also does 
not match that of the ms., Origen would be a more appropriate candidate. He is 
often considered to be a forerunner to the other three figures mentioned in this 
passage, inasmuch as he qualified the divinity of Jesus Christ, speculating in De prin- 
cipiis that the divine Logos joined only to the soul of Jesus but not to his body. (To 
what extent this is a fair representation of Origen’s theology is unclear, as he writes 
in a speculative, if not experimental, fashion. See W.R. Inge, “Alexandrian Theology,” 
Encyclopaedia of Religon and Ethics, 1:316). Origen was himself anathematized at the 
Second Council of Constantinople (533). Cf. on Arius and his relation to Origenist 
thought, B. Studer: Trinity and Incarnation, trans. M. Westerhoff (Collegeville, MN: 
Michael Glazier, 1993), 103-4. 
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Now the Byzantines ( al-rum ) are the basis of these three Christian sects. 
Then the Jacobites, the companions of Jacob, branched off. Then after 
the Jacobites the Nestorians, the companions of Nestorius [branched 
off], who differ regarding the fast. Those who are in Iraq do not fast 
for half of every day like the Byzantines. They—I mean those who 
are in Islamic lands—break the fast 154 after the [Muslim] afternoon 
prayer [salat al- c asr\ (p. 164, 11. 13-17). 

It is no surprise to see c Abd al-Jabbar divide the Christians into this 
tripartite scheme. This is a model seen, with some variation, throughout 
Islamic writings on Christianity in this period. More peculiar is c Abd 
al-Jabbar’s observation that Christians in Iraq do not break their fast 
at midday but at salat al- c asr. Might this be simply c Abd al-Jabbar’s, or 
another Muslim’s, confusion in seeing Christians gather to eat in the 
afternoon when in fact their fast ended at noon, as is standard prac¬ 
tice in the eastern Church? This is unlikely, as he makes it quite clear 
that he is aware of Christians who break their fast at noon (the rum). 

Elsewhere c Abd al-Jabbar relates a second account which is also 
intended to show that Christians invent religious practice: 

This is among the things that they did recendy, and in Islam [i.e. the 
Islamic lands], in the ‘Abbasid state. This is like what the Bishop of 
Samarqand did when he forbade his people [to eat] fowl ( firakh .), for 
he claimed that the Holy Spirit descended in a dove. So they received 
this from him and made it religion (p. 175, 11. 1—4). 

This report seems credible in tight of the fact that Samarqand is 
named as a seat of a bishop in the list of Eastern Syrian Church 
dioceses made by Elijah of Damascus in the year 900. 155 The bishop’s 
biblical justification for the decree also seems reasonable. 

No overt polemical tone or comments appear in the two preceding 
reports, nor is there any obvious sign of a polemical re-working of 
the content. c Abd al-Jabbar appears to be faithfully passing on mate¬ 
rial that he received from Christian sources (and using it in a larger 
argument). Other reports, however, seem to be distorted or exag¬ 
gerated, including an account of Christian confession. Here c Abd al- 
Jabbar develops one of his basic polemical themes: the greed and 
corruption of the Christian clergy: 

A remarkable thing in their religion is when the sinner says to the priest 
or the monk, “Provide for me forgiveness and repentance. Bear my sins.” 


Read jjjii for (ms. 77v). 

See Fiey, “Les communautes syriaques en Iran,” 290-1. 
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The [the priest] sets a payment for him according to the extent of his 
wealth or poverty. Then the priest spreads out his garment, takes the 
payment and then says to the sinner, “Come now and mention to me 
your sins, sin by sin, so that I may know them and bear them.” 

So, whether this [person] is a man or woman, king or pauper, he 
begins to mention what he has done, one by one, until he says, “This 
is all of it.” 

Then the priest says to him, “[The sins] are great, yet I have borne 
them and forgiven you. So rejoice.” He might also gather up the gar¬ 
ment by its sides, place it on his back, and say, “What could be heavier 
than the sins in this garment!?” 

Among what is handed down about them and well known about them 
is that a woman confesses her sins to a priest, saying, “A man penetrated 
me on such and such a day.” So he inquires how many times and she 
tells him. 

Then he says to her, “Inform me, is this man a Christian or a 
Muslim?” She might say, “A Muslim.” He considers this greater and 
will raise the payment for her. If she pays. . . , 156 If she does not, he 
becomes angry and bursts out, saying, “The Muslims have fornicated 
with her. Now she wants me to forgive her but only gave me so much!” 
So she pays him, and adds to it, to make him content. This is their 
religion that they consider strict. They claim that it is the religion of 
Christ. But this could not be his (God’s blessing be upon him) religion. 

It has been said to one of their priests, “What kind of repentance 
is this?” He said, “We have no choice but to ask them about their 
sins and nourish them with forgiveness. If we did not do that and did 
not take money from them, the churches would be impoverished.” 

You will find that few of them fear the torture of the next world, for 
they believe that Christ killed himself to preserve them from sins and 
torture and that he is sitting at the right of his father. His mother is 
sitting there to the left. If sins come up, she receives them and says 
to her son, “O son, ask your father, the Lord, to forgive them.” 
According to them, [Christ] forgives them and asks his father to for¬ 
give them (p. 190, 1. 13-191, 1. 17). 

The image of a priest bearing the sins of the penitent in the cloak 
upon his back (as Jesus bore the sins of the world with the Cross 
on his back), is such an accurate reflection of Christian theology that 
there may well be an authentic report behind this account. 157 At the 
same time, this account is shaped by common polemical themes, 


156 There is a word missing here in the ms. (90v). 

157 C. Mousses describes two different rituals of reconciliation (takhsa d-hussaya ) in 
the modem East Syrian Church, neither of which are closely related to that described 
by ‘Abd al-Jabbar. See C. Mousses, Les livres liturgiques <k I’eglise chaldeenne (Beirut: 
Imp. La Photo Presse, 1955), 109, 114-5, 149-52. 
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including the sexual depravity of Christian women and the greed of 
Christian clergy. 158 

Another of these themes is the place of Mary (and Jesus) in the way 
of God, as the final sentence pokes fun at the Christian doctrine of 
intercessory prayer. It also relates to a particular argument that c Abd 
al-Jabbar builds in the Critique, a defense of the reasonableness of 
Qur’an 5:116. In this verse God states: “O Jesus son of Mary, did 
you say to the people, ‘Take me and my mother as gods, apart from 
God’?” c Abd al-Jabbar’s argument is a response to Christian apolo¬ 
gists, who, according to c Abd al-Jabbar himself, point to this verse and 
say, “This is a he. For we said about [Christ] that he is a god but 
we did not say about his mother that she is a god” (p. 145, 11. 3-4). 

‘Abd al-Jabbar takes great pains to build a number of retorts to 
this affront. He points out that the Qur’an nowhere explicitly says 
that Christians believe that Mary is a god (p. 145). He cites a Syriac 
letter where a Nestorian accuses a Jacobite of holding this doctrine 
(p. 146). Finally, in the passage above he describes the Christian 
“pantheon,” as it were. According to him, Christians portray Mary 
on “the throne, sitting to the left of the Lord, the Father of her son, 
and her son is on His right” (p. 146, 11. 15—6). That is, they do in 
fact treat her as a god. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s approach to this question 
seems to have won him some distinction, as Safadi mentions it in 
his biography of the Qadi. 159 

‘Abd al-Jabbar again portrays the Christian clergy as greedy in a 
second anecdote: 

Yet the clever Christians say, “These signs and miracles are only tricks 
of the Metropolitans and monks, who detest work and flee from labor.” 
They call them, in the Syriac language, “ c driq 160 ma'natha which refers 
to one who becomes a monk and persists in religion in order to eat 
others’ possessions and to have repose from labor. 


158 Anti-clericalism is, to a certain extent, an Islamic dogma. The institution of 
monasticism is rejected in two well-known prophetic hadiths (extant in Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad but not in the six canonical Sunm collections). As anti-clericalism appears 
in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s fourth/tenth century polemic, it appears also in the four¬ 
teenth/twentieth century Qur’an translation of Yusuf ‘All. In one Qur’anic passage 
that praises priests ( qassism ) and monks ( ruhban ), 5:82, ‘All translates these terms as 
“Men devoted to learning and men who have renounced the world.” Other Qur’anic 
passages (e.g. 9:31-4) contain biting criticism of monks. 

159 Safadi, 18:32. 

160 Read JjU for JjU (ms. 98v). 
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Now the monks, whenever they are quarreling about what they take, 
say to one another, “The Christians prefer you to us, giving you more 
than they give us. Yet in what way are you preferable to us? All of 
us have fled from work and are only praying for the Christians . . 

(p. 207, 1. 14-208, 1). 

A monk may come to the Metropolitan with this type [of complaint] 
in order to get support from him. The Metropolitan will say to him, 
“You are determined to flee from work, you are an “ariq ma'natha.’” 
[The monk] might cry and say to him, “Father, it is not permitted 
for you to say this to me.” The Metropolitan will say to him, “My 
brother, don’t try this with me, for I know the profession. Let us give 
our deception to others. We know each other and the profession is 
one. I am an “ariq ma'natha’ like you, so don’t cry” (p. 208, 11. 5-10). 

The curious phrase c ariq mcfnatha is a corruption of Syriac. The first 
term, c ariq, is a Syriac masculine singular active participle meaning 
“the one fleeing.” The second term is not as easily explicable. The 
Syriac term mcfnitha, the plural of which is ma c nydthd, means “familiar 
intercourse” or, secondarily, “chant, antiphon.” 161 If the primary 
meaning of ma c nithd is accepted, the phrase would convey more or less 
the meaning that this humorous account does: that Christian monks 
flee from work and speak of their dark secret only to each other, 
saying “Let us give our deception to others.” If the secondary meaning 
of mdniiha is preferred, then an equally plausible reading could be 
made: that these monks flee from work to chant their prayers all day. 

Either way, the point of c Abd al-Jabbar’s anecdote is clear: that 
the Christian clergy have fooled the Christians into following their 
wayward guidance, since in the end it is a good business. Again this 
is an argument with deep roots in the Qur’an. Qur’an: 9:31 relates: 
“They take their teachers and monks as lords apart from God and 
Christ son of Mary;” 162 Qur’an 9:34, which c Abd aljabbar quotes 
(p. 152, 11. 1—3), has: “O Believers! Many rabbis and monks wrongly 
devour the possessions of people and block them from the way of 
God. As for those who treasure gold and silver and do not spend 
them in the way of God, announce to them a painful punishment.” 

Also in the category of Christian practice are five miracle stories 
that appear towards the end of the Critique (pp. 202-6). c Abd al- 


161 See Graf, Verzeichnis, p. 107; Payne Smith, 289. 

162 The standard Muslim reading puts God in the genitive and Christ in the 
accusative, so that the verse reads “They take their teachers and monks and Christ 
son of Mary as lords apart from God.” 
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Jabbar reports these narratives in order to show what the Christians 
use for dala’il (“proofs”) of their religion. To c Abd al-Jabbar (as to 
Voltaire centuries later), the very fact that the Christians had to call 
on such extraordinary tales is itself evidence that they have no firm 
grounding for their doctrine. One example should suffice to illus¬ 
trate the point: 

Another monk came to them, crying. They said to him, “Who are you 
and what made you cry?” He said, “Pray for me because my affliction 
is great.” It was said to him, “Mention it, my son.” So he said, “I do 
not understand my situation and I do not know what to say.” They said 
to him, “In any case, tell us your affliction. Inform us of your state.” 

So he said, “Did Father George not die?” It was said to him, “Who 
is George?” He replied, “The one of such and such a monastery and 
such and such a hermitage.” They said, “We do not know him,” 
(although there might have been one of them who said, “I have heard 
of him”). So [the visiting monk] said, “Has [news of] his signs and 
miracles reached you?” They said, “Speak to us of them. 163 Tell us 
about them.” So he said, “I cannot mention them to you. Clearly you 
are not Christians but the opposite of Christians. If you really were 
Christians you would know about him and about his signs and proofs.” 
So they asked him [again] to mention them but he declined and 
refrained [from doing so]. 

Yet they continued to ask him until he informed them that such and 
such a king sent for and summoned [Father George], and then said to 
him, “Leave this religion and I will give [wealth] to you, honor you 
and make you a partner in my reign.” Yet he declined. The king 
imprisoned him in a secure, constricted prison. Then [the king] asked 
the prison guard to [present] him, but [the latter] did not find him 
in the prison, for which the guard took every kind of abuse from the 
king, who said to him, “You let him go!” and dispatched messengers 
seeking him. They found him in his hermitage and brought him to 
the king. [The king] said to [Father George], “Inform me about the 
prison guard, is it he who let you go?” 

He replied, “No, Christ brought me out. He opened the doors for me 
and blocked [the guards] from seeing me.” The king said to him, “Now 
I will imprison you. Go ahead and tell Christ to let you go.” So he 
imprisoned him in a secure prison behind locked doors of iron. Then 
[the king] sought him but did not find him, so he sent [messengers] 
to his hermitage. There he was. [The king] brought him back and 
said to him, “Who let you out?” [Father George] said to him, “Christ.” 
[The king] returned him to the prison, bound him and weighed him 
down with iron, increasing the security. Then he demanded [Father 


Read If, Ujb- for If, (ms. 97r). 
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George] but did not find him in prison, yet the doors and the locks 
were as they were, and he found the bonds. [The king] sent out [mes¬ 
sengers] seeking [Father George]. They found him in the hermitage 
and brought him back. 

The king was furious with what had taken place with him and how 
he had been embarrassed time and time again. He ordered that [Father 
George] be beheaded and buried. On the following day, the day of 
his burial, they found him at his hermitage. This was told to the king. 
He sent out and had [Father George] brought before him. He cut him 
into pieces. He was carried out and buried. But when it was the next 
day he found [Father George] in his hermitage. This was said to the 
king. He sent and had him brought and cut him into pieces. He asked 
for fire, burned him and ordered that his ashes be thrown into the 
sea. On the next day they found him in his hermitage. The king sent 
and had him brought to him. He apologized to [Father George] and 
became a Christian. 

So the [visiting] monk said, “All of this occurred to [Father George] 
while I was with him. I witnessed what the king did to him. Yet for 
something like this I do not cry or emphasize my affliction. More 
severe than this is your ignorance and negligence. It is as though you 
are not Christians and have not heard of Christianity.” He cried and 
they believed him and apologized to him for their negligence and igno¬ 
rance about this man and what happened to him (p. 205, L 3—206, 14). 

Later ‘Abd al-Jabbar returns to this account to report that even the 
Christians themselves find it illogical, since it shows Father George 
performing a greater act than Christ: 

One of them said, “If we were sincere with ourselves we would know 
that this one is a liar and [his story] has no basis. For Christ, the 
master of George, was chained up once, and did not return and did 
not accomplish something similar. So how could George accomplish 
this, when he does not measure up to [Christ] in patience and vision?” 
He made the others laugh (p. 209, 11. 7-10). 

It seems undeniable, due to its detail, that c Abd al-Jabbar heard the 
Father George story from Christian sources. Indeed, it has much in 
common with the miraculous escapes of the apostles from prison in 
Acts of the Apostles (chs. 5, 12, 16). 164 Yet it strikes me as quite 


164 See Acts 12. Another account in this section of the Critique also seems to have 
biblical origins. It describes how God provided meals of bread and fish to two monks 
stranded on an island ( Tathbit , 202-3), and thus seems to be related to the biblical 
accounts of Elijah being fed by an angel in the desert (I Kings 19) and Jesus’ multi¬ 
plication of the loaves and fish (Mt 14, 15, Mk 6, 8, Lk 9, Jn 6) as well as to the 
Qur’anic account of Jesus’ calling down a table full of food from heaven (Q_ 5:111—4). 
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unlikely that he really heard “one of them” reject its validity, at least 
with the explanation provided above. For there is nothing in Christian 
doctrine which would suggest that the followers of Christ are inca¬ 
pable of performing signs greater than him. On the contrary, the 
Bible suggests that they will perform such signs (Matthew 21:20-2). 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s logic is instead consistent with Islamic doctrine, 
which maintains that no one might perform a sign greater than that 
of a prophet. Indeed, ‘Abd al-Jabbar himself affirms that there could 
be no miraculous signs after the death of Muhammad since prophecy 
has disappeared from the earth. 165 

In any case, the recourse to such miracles is a common Christian 
apologetical strategy, which ‘Abd al-Jabbar seeks to counter in the 
Critique , 166 In “al-Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” of the Mughni, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 


165 “This is out of the question for us, since we reject that anyone after the 
prophets could [produce] a sign or a miracle. We do not claim signs or miracles. 
Rather [the sign], as everyone knows who has heard the reports, is the Qur'an, 
and that which came with it” ( Tathbit , 181), 

166 In disputation with Muslims, Christians would often seek to turn the religious 
contest from a test of whose religion was more rational to a test of which religion 
had produced miracles. ‘Abd al-Jabbar is obviously wary of this strategy. Compare 
the report of the Egyptian scholar Ahmad b. Idris al-Qarafi (d. 684/1285), who 
describes how he met a number of Christian leaders at a public park in Cairo and 
challenged them to give a logical presentation of their religion. The Christian leader 
excuses himself from this task: 

[The Christian leader] said, “[Christ] did not request from us a description 
but the Lord Christ asked us to believe. We are not obliged to do that which 
he did not oblige us to do. It is not part of our religion.” He continued only 
with silence, tradition \taqM\, and a refusal to examine what is valid and what 
is wrong, as I have presented to you. 

Qarafi, al-Ajwiba al-fa/chira, ed. Bakr Zaki ‘Arad (Cairo: Kulliyat Usui al-Dln, 1986), 
66. This is perhaps an exaggerated depiction of Christian beliefs on the subject, 
but it is not utterly without basis. Many orthodox Christian thinkers maintain that 
Christianity may be logically defended but not logically proven, since it is based, ulti¬ 
mately, on a miracle. That is, the faith is so sublime that it is above human con¬ 
ception, and yet, being true, it cannot be proven false. Notice the comments of 
Thomas Aquinus: 

First of all I wish to warn you that in disputations with unbelievers about 
the articles of the Faith, you should not try to prove the Faith by necessary 
reasons. This would belittle the sublimity of the Faith, whose truth exceeds not 
only human minds by also those of angels; we believe in them only because 
they are revealed by God. 

Yet whatever comes from the Supreme Truth cannot be false, and what is 
not false cannot be repudiated by any necessary reason. Just as our Faith can¬ 
not be proved by necessary reasons, because it exceeds the human mind, so 
because of its truth it cannot be refuted by any necessary reason. So any Christian 
disputing about the articles of the Faith should not try to prove the Faith, but 
defend the Faith. 
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is interested only in kalam-mhn&ed Christian apologetics, but here his 
perspective is broader. In fact, in the Critique c Abd al-Jabbar dis¬ 
misses those Christians who argue from intellectual proofs as a bunch 
of irreligious philosophers. 167 Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar, having refuted 
Christian intellectual proofs, now refutes what is left to the Christians 
as a refuge: the historical transmission of their religion and the mir¬ 
acles that validate it. He concludes: 

Let it be said to them, “Who passed on to you that Christ (peace be 
upon him) is your ancestor? We have denied this to you and demon¬ 
strated that you have opposed Christ (peace be upon him) in his doc¬ 
trine and practice. You have broken his contracts and annulled his 
commandments. [This is] a demonstration that you cannot deny” (p. 
182, 11. 5-7). 


3. Style/Purpose 

The material on Christian practice is not only important for the unique 
view it gives of the medieval Eastern Church, it is also a key to 
understanding the Critique. For without it one might justifiably argue 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s deconstruction of Christian scripture and religious 
history is a theological exercise, i.e. an effort to answer the question: 
why is it that the Islamic reports of Jesus and his religion differ from 
those of the Christians? Yet if that were the case, if ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
only cared about an intra-Islamic project of addressing theological 
and historical problems, he certainly would not have so explicitly 
addressed contemporary Christians. Instead the Critique is a work 
fully in conversation with the inter-religious controversies of its author’s 
day. For this reason, no doubt, ‘Abd al-Jabbar cites here several fists 
of Christian apologists, 168 while he names no Christian opponent in 
“al-Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” of the Mughni. This latter work is funda¬ 
mentally different. 


Thomas Aquinas, De rationibus fidei, trans. J. Kenny in “Saint Thomas Aquinas: 
Reasons for the Faith against Muslim Objections,” Islamochristiana 22 (1996), 33. A 
critical edition of the Latin text has been published as: Thomas Aquinas, “De 
Rationibus Fidei ad Cantorem Antiochenum,” Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera Omnia 
(Rome: Leonine Commission, 1969). A more complete introduction to the text, and 
a German translation, has been done by M. Grabmann, “Die Schrift: De rationibus 
fidei contra Saracenos Graecos et Armenos ad Cantorem Antiochenum des heili- 
gen Thomas von Aquin,” Scholastik, Vierteljahrschrift jiir Theologie und Philosophic 17 
(1942), 187-216. 

167 TathbU, 192-3. 

168 See Tathbit, 75-6, 192-3 and 623. 
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3.1. Contrast with the Mughrn 169 

In writing “al-Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” of the Mughm, ‘Abd al-Jabbar had 
less material on Christianity to work with, and his arguments therein 
are, per force, based on logic and not on texts. Thus, while in the 
Critique ‘Abd al-Jabbar argues that the Christian gospels are inau¬ 
thentic by using the extensive narratives quoted above, in the Mughm, 
he relies on a logical argument, namely that a monotheistic prophet 
could not relate that which the Christians claim: 

They cannot say: “Christ, according to you, was one of the prophets of 
God. So how can you claim to nullify the validity of our religious teach¬ 
ing, when [our teaching] is taken from him?” We know their lie in 
this matter. For we affirm that he brought only that which the intellect 
confirms: monotheism ( tawhld) without the declaration of three ( tathtith ). 170 

It is also clear that in the two works ‘Abd al-Jabbar is participating 
in two different conversations. In the Mughm he is taking part in the 
intra-Islamic dialogue of the mutakallimun; one of his principle sources 
on Christianity is Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq’s kalam -minded polemic. 171 Thus 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s tone therein is often theoretical: 

Languages have different natures. For this reason we say that the one 
who translates from one language to another must be knowledgeable 
about what is valid and invalid for God Most High according to the 
intellect. He must be knowledgeable of the literal uses and metaphors 
of each language. For an expression could be used literally for one 
thing and metaphorically for another, but the one who puts it into 
another language might use it literally [for both things]. The one who 


169 In the following section I compare the Critique and the anti-Christian chapter 
in the Mughm. There is also material on Christianity in the Shark al-usul al-khamsa 
and the al-Mqjmu c ji l-muhit bi-l-taklif. Yet these two works are by disciples of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, who claim to be recording their teacher’s views (see chapter 2, section 2.3). 
These sections are also significantly shorter, running only a couple of pages each. 

170 Mughm, 5:142-3. 

171 Like Warraq’s text, the Mughm first generally (and quite disinterestedly) lays 
out the general doctrines of die three Christian sects: Melkite, Jacobite and Nestorian, 
then moves on to a discussion of the Trinity (pp. 86ff.) and the Incarnation (pp. 
146ff.). D. Thomas ( Anti-Christian Polemic, 46ff.) comments on the relation between 
the two works: “The verbal correspondence in this latter attack [the Mughm\ is so 
close that it shows beyond any reasonable doubt that the Radd [of Warraq] was 
either ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s immediate source or was quoted in his actual source” 
(p. 49). Despite the close connection between the two works, ‘Abd al-Jabbar never 
cites Warraq as an authority in the “Radd ‘ala 1-Nasara” of the Mughm, a fact that 
Thomas argues is due to Warraq’s heretical reputation (p. 50). Yet ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
cites Warraq in the Critique (p. 198). 
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translates a metaphor from the first language literally into the second 
language is in error. Undoubtedly there are metaphors in these books 
[i.e. the Bible] which are like the ambiguous verses of the Qur’an. 
This is known from many examples of the Qur’an commentators who, 
when they comment on the Arabic in Persian, make this kind of error. 
Either they are ignorant of the meaning due to [their] intellect or due 
to the language ( Mughm , 111). 

c Abd al-Jabbar is here interested in explaining, in general, how the 
Christians might misunderstand the Bible (by taking metaphors about 
Christ literally). In the Critique, on the other hand, c Abd al-Jabbar 
directly enters the Muslim-Christian debate, as he seeks to deconstruct 
specific Christian doctrines and apologetical arguments. Thus he dis¬ 
cusses the question of translation in a more applied and less abstract 
fashion: 

Some people have said that “son” in the Hebrew language (which was 
the language of Christ) refers to a righteous servant, an obedient, sin¬ 
cere friend, while “father” refers to a master, possessor and director. 

They say, “He said in the Tawrat, ‘Israel is my son and first bom. 172 
His sons are my sons.’ ” 173 Thus, according to the claims of the Christians, 
[Israel] would be divine. Isaiah the Prophet (God’s blessing be upon 
him) said in his book: “God is the Father of all the world.” 174 O com¬ 
munity of Christians, you remember that Matthew relates in his gospel 
that Christ said: “Blessed are you community of righteous people; you 
will be called sons of God.” 175 Matthew says in his gospel: “Christ said 
to the people, ‘Your heavenly father is one alone’” (p. 120, 11. 1-8). 176 

They say regarding the evil ones that they are sons of Satan and 
many similar things in their language. They use “son” with the meaning 
of sincere friend, and “father” with the meaning of lofty master and 
possessor. For this reason the Christians say about their Metropolitan 
“ abuna .” 177 All of this is part of their use (p. 120, 1. 18-121, 1). 

Perhaps the most salient example of the contrast between the Mughni 
and the Critique is c Abd al-Jabbar’s discussion in the two works of 
the crucifixion, a constant source of contention between Muslims and 


172 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:110; Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:340, 357. 

173 Cf. Exodus 4:22 for the first sentence. The second sentence has no correla¬ 
tion. Cf ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:110. V. Jahiz, Radd, 25, 27 who also quotes 
both sentences (in the first instance). 

174 No correlation to Isaiah, although 63:16 and 64:8 refer to God as father. 

175 Cf. Mt 5:9. 

176 Cf. Mt 5:48, 23:9. Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 145. 

177 “Our father,” the common tide in both the East and West Syrian churches 
for addressing a priest. 
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Christians. 178 In the Mughni he argues against the crucifixion with 
general rational arguments, the validity of which would hold for any 
such question: the fallibility of human observation, the problems of 
transmission and the legitimacy of compelled transmission. He is 
accordingly satisfied with putative statements: “might have changed,” 
“it was possible,” “the validity of which ... is unknown.” 179 When 
he addresses this matter in the Critique, however, there are no puta¬ 
tive statements. Instead, c Abd al-Jabbar relates a narrative of what 
actually took place: 

Now if the Christians went back over their reports and what is in their 
four gospels, and if these gospels were the object of their trust, they 
would know that Christ 180 was not the one who was killed and crucified. 181 
When they reach the report of the killed and crucified [man] and his 
crucifixion, [the gospels] say: 

On the Thursday of Passover, the Jews made out for Herod, the 
companion of Pilate, King of the Romans, and they said, “There is 
a man from among us who has corrupted and deluded our youth. 182 
According to the stipulation, you are obliged to empower us over some¬ 
one who [conducts himself] in this way, that we may prosecute him.” 
So [Herod] said to his guards, “Go with these [people] and bring 
their adversary.” 

Then the guards went out with the Jews. As they came to the door of 
the ruler, the Jews approached the guards and said, “Do you know our 
adversary?” They said, “No.” Then the Jews said, “Nor do we know 
him. Yet walk with us and we will find one who will guide us to him.” 


178 Cf. also van Ess (7G, 4:335), who discusses the intra-Islamic debate on this 
question surrounding Ibn al-Rawandl (for van Ess’s translation of Ibn al-Rawandi’s 
argument see TG, 6:481—2). 

179 “We know that they have erred in transmission and interpretation because of 
the ones from whom diey took their book: John, Matthew, Luke and Mark; these are 
among those whom they read. For when Christ disappeared ( Juqida )—they claim 
that he was killed—his companions were killed. None remained that followed his 
religion to pass on to [others] his book and law except for these four. They claim 
that they dictated the gospels in three languages. But it was known that these four 
were liable to change and to substitute [matters], since they were accused of lying. 
How can it be valid to rely on their transmission regarding what is fitting for God 
Most High and what is unfitting? It is only valid for us to rely on what we said, since 
the transmitters of our Book and the sources of our religion were a large group, and 
could not have agreed on a lie. We have received what they have transmitted with 
valid knowledge. For this reason what we have said is valid” {Mughni, 5:143). 

180 Read for (ms 65v). 

181 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 143-4. 

182 Pines reads ikhwanana for ahdathana and translates, “our brothers.” See Jewish 
Christians, 53. 
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As they walked Judas Iscariot, who was one of the intimate and trusted 
[friends] and important twelve companions of Christ, met them. He 
said to them, “Are you looking for Jesus the Nazarene?” They said, 
“Yes.” He said, “What would you give me if I guided you to him?” So 
one of the Jews let out some of his dirhams, counted thirty and handed 
them over to him, saying, “This is yours.” So [Judas] said to them, “As 
you know, he is my friend and I am ashamed to say ‘this is he,’ but 
stay with me and look at the one to whom I offer my hand and whose 
head I kiss. Then when I move my hand away from his, take him.” 

They went with him, but there were many people from every place 
in Jerusalem who were meeting there to celebrate the feast. Judas 
Iscariot offered his hand to someone and kissed his head. He moved 
his hand away from [the other’s hand] and dove into the crowd. So 
the Jews and the guards took [this man]. 

The man whom they took said, “What is the matter between us?” 
He was severely anxious. They said to him, “The ruler wants you.” 
He said, “What is the matter between me and the ruler?” So they 
took him to [the ruler], bringing him in to Herod. He lost his head 
in fear and anxiety and began to cry. He was not in control of him¬ 
self (p. 137, L 11-138, 13).... 

When Judas Iscariot met the Jews he said to them, “What did you 
do with the man whom you took yesterday?” They said, “We crucified 
him.” [Judas] was amazed at this, finding it unbelievable. So they said 
to him, “We have done it. If you want to be sure of it, go to the 
melon field of so and so.” When he went there, he saw [the man] 
and said, “This is innocent blood. This is pure blood.” He insulted 
the Jews and brought out the thirty dirhams that they gave him as a 
broker, threw it in their faces and went to his house. Then he hanged 
himself (p. 139, 1. 16-140, 1. I). 183 

c Abd aljabbar’s strategy of using narratives to advance his arguments 
makes the Critique at once more eclectic and more disorganized than 
the “al-Radd c ala 1-nasara” of the Mughni. A. Charfi concedes that 
the Tathblt is “without a logical order.” 184 Indeed, the Critique proceeds 
more like an oral address than a carefully planned treatise, 185 shifting 
between topics abruptly due to word association or the author’s 


183 Cf. translation of Stern, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 42ff. and of Pines, Jewish 
Christians, 53ff. 

184 Charfi, al-Fikr al-isldmi, 158. 

185 G. Monnot, whose Penseurs musulmans focuses on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s treatment 
of dualistic religions in the Mughni, finds the Qadi’s wandering style generally mys¬ 
tifying: “On a l’impression de penetrer un desert sans ma'alim, i.e. sans point de 
repere, ou pour mieux dire de s’enfoncer dans un marais, semblable a la ‘bourbe’ 
fatale de la tenebre selon l’image bardesanite: plus la lumiere de l’intelligence s’ap- 
puie sur le texte pour en sortir, plus elle s’y empetre” (p. 45). 
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whim. 186 c Abd al-Jabbar is also inconsistent. He switches back and 
forth between the Syriac (Fulus or Fawlus, p. 98) and Arabic (Biilus 
pp. 143, 156 etc.) forms of Paul’s name, as he switches between the 
Arabic Islamic name for Jesus (‘Isa), the East Syriac form Ishu c (pp. 
100, 112, 142, 149 etc.) and a form influenced by the West Syriac 
(. Yashu ‘, p. 146). likewise, he at once argues that Christian scripture 
denies that Jesus was crucified (pp. 139—40, 143) and describes how 
it affirms that he was crucified (p. 202). Charfi characterizes most 
early Islamic anti-Christian works as collections of disjointed proofs. 187 
The Critique does not escape his characterization. 

3.2. Relation to kalam 

‘Abd al-Jabbar’s style, which appears poor from a literary perspective, 
is directly connected to his motive in writing. He is not interested in 
writing coherent works as much as he is interested in defeating his 
opponent. As G. Monnot comments: “Chez c Abd al-Jabbar, [la logique] 
combat surtout. Le texte est polemique.” 188 In the Critique this means 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar is unfailingly hostile to Christianity. He has no 
interest in discovering what might be true or authentic in Christianity. 
Nor is he interested in finding information within Christian tradition 
that might teach him about the Prophet Jesus in Islam, or even a 
general, sociological lesson on the historical development of religions. 


186 Notice, for example, how the mention of circumcision in the following anec¬ 
dote leads to a thought on castration which leads to one on Muslim prisoners of 
war which leads to one on the weak state of the Islamic world: 

They decline circumcision, but they castrate infants. If they take Muslims pris¬ 
oner, they look at the infants, castrate a large number of them and then cast 
them away. Many of them die. Yet they claim to be compassionate and merci¬ 
ful (cf. Jahiz, Radd, 21). 

Now when Islam first [began], [the Byzantines] were careful with captives, 
due to the strength of Islam and their weakness, that they might benefit from 
them. Yet when the conduct of the kings of Islam worsened, and their concern 
for [Islam] decreased, when those raiding them were like Sayf al-Dawla ‘Air b. 
Hamdan [d. 356/967], when those in Egypt, the enemies of Islam, seized the 
endowments of the frontier forts, the Muslims became unimportant in the eyes 
of the Byzantines. They say that the Islamic state disappeared about eighty years 
ago. Today you are in about the year 385 [AD 995], Now I return to men¬ 
tioning the conduct of the Christians (p. 168). 

187 oi OSS iS_pYl 6jl>I$J I iAlvJAll ,_jS clj'UI oiS ocL> AnS" 

“>I JI JJa u^iJI Jc sssj\ Charfi, al-Fikr al-istami , 8. 

188 G. Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 31. 
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c Abd al-Jabbar’s motive in writing on Christianity is limited, as is 
that of most classical Muslim authors who address Christianity. 

There are exceptions, however. Certain early Muslim historians 
like Ya'qubi (d. 292/897) and Mas'udi have a clear interest in accu¬ 
rately reporting the contents of the Bible, without polemical com¬ 
mentary. While some of the biblical passages that they relate clearly 
reflect an Islamic bias, they make no attempt to construct theologu- 
mena. Instead, they seem to be addressing the question: “What would 
the Islamic Injil have said here?” 189 c Abd al-Jabbar, however, does 
not report any accounts out of a purely investigative historical spirit. 190 
His goal is always the deconstruction of Christian religion. As Monnot 
remarks, “En revanche, il ne fait aucun effort pour chercher le secret, 
le ressort ou la valeur d’une croyance etrangere. Le sens religieux 
lui en echappe.” 191 

Thus c Abd al-Jabbar’s discussion of opposing teachings is inevitably 
in the context of debate. As Monnot points out, c Abd al-Jabbar’s 
approach to other religions can be seen in his use of the verb sahha 
(“to be valid”) and the related noun sihha (“validity”). c Abd aljabbar’s is 
not concerned with the haqTqa, the essential truth of the matter. Instead, 
he is exploring ways to show the logical invalidity of Christian claims. 192 


189 Compare also the place of the Bible in the work of Abu Hatim al-Razi’s, A’lam 
al-nubuwwa, his debate with the irreligious philosopher Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya’ al-RazI (d. 313/925 or 323/935). The latter refers so often to the Bible 
that Abu Hatim comments: “This I have reported in abbreviated form, but there is 
a long form for everything we mentioned. The passages from the Tawrat would be 
like the length of surat al-baqara [the longest chapter of the Qur’an].” RazI, A‘ldm al- 
nubuwwa, 121. The same can be said, to a lesser extent, for Tabari’s universal his¬ 
tory. His chapter on Jesus, for example, has a much less disputational tone than do 
the sections on Jesus in his Qur’an commentary. See Abu Ja'f'ar al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 
1:723-41. In his account here, Tabari includes with approval the account of Jesus’ 
miracle of changing water into wine, an account that other Muslim others reject 
as an aspersion against a law-abiding prophet. Abu JaTar al-Tabari, Tadfikh, 1:731. 

190 His writing thus matches the observation of Massignon: “L’apologetique musul- 
mane est critique et prompte dans l’attaque: elle reduit et decape, per absurdum, par 
breves deductions, les problemes complexes jusqu’a une simplicite radicale; elle se 
maintient sur le terrain de 1’emploi normal des noms de choses usuelles, elle ‘univocise’ 
les mots, les restreint a un sens obvie, les concretise et les durcit.” L. Massignon, 
“Notes sur l’apologetique islamique,” Revue des etudes islamiques 6 (1932), 491. 

191 Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 147. Monnot concludes that the tradition of Islamic 
research on other religions is “Phistoire de l’incomprehension” (p. 148). D. Thomas, 
meanwhile, comments on the work of Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq: “When regarded as an 
example of polemic, it obviously seems entirely destructive in its attitude towards 
Christianity, and concerned not so much with the truth of any teaching as with 
the defeat of any opponent.” Anti-Christian Polemic, 60. 

192 “H semble meme que le combat dialectique ne sorte pas volontiers du plan 
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‘Abd al-Jabbar’s interest in the question of validity is a product 
of a particularly Mu'tazili modus operandi. The Mu'tazila were, broadly 
speaking, reluctant to accept tawatur (or naql, “transmission”) as a 
method for verifying religious doctrine, unlike their opponents, the 
ahl al-hadlth , 193 They preferred to find logically verifiable proofs for 
Islamic beliefs. The intellect ( c aql), as the rhymed saying goes, is 
superior to transmitted reports ( naql). m The importance of this prin¬ 
ciple to ‘Abd aljabbar is evident in several passages of the Critique 
in which he attempts to build arguments that prove the truth of 
Islam on the basis of pure reason, or, as ‘Abd al-Jabbar puts it, 
“even without the knowledge of prophethood” (See pp. 116, 126). 

This attitude reflects a belief that history, religion and even God 
Himself are constricted by logic. In the Ash'an system of kaldrn, the 
divine is ultimately inscrutable, being beyond the human capacity of 
reason. Due to this, seemingly contradictory assertions (such as the 
mercifulness of God and His condemnation of sinners whom He has 
compelled to sin) are, in the Ash'an view, to be maintained “with¬ 
out asking how” ( bi-la kayfa), as the famous axiom has it. (This is what 
G. Hourani refers to as “theistic subjectivism.”) With the Mu'tazila, 
however, the nature of God and His action in human history are com¬ 
prehensible to human reason (Hourani: “rationalistic objectivism”). 195 
This assertion brings along with it a theological conundrum, as certain 
qualities (logic, mercy, goodness, etc.) now appear as eternal forms 
apart from God to which He must conform. It also opens infinite 
possibilities for the theologian, allowing him to makes judgments and 
arguments on God and religion on the basis of logic alone. 


ideel. Meme le verbe sahha ne signifie presque jamais ici ‘etre vrai ! (avec un souci 
d’objectivite), mais exprime la simple validite dans l’ordre du raisonnement.” Monnot, 
Penseurs musulmans, 43. 

193 Notice ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comments in the Mughm (16:152): “Our teachers have 
affirmed [Muhammad’s signs] as both miracles and proofs, yet they do not permit 
one to rely upon them in debating opponents.” Cf. D. Sklare, “Responses to Islamic 
Polemics by Jewish Mutakallimun in the Tenth Century,” The Majlis: Interrehgious 
Encounters in Medieval Islam, ed. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1999), 
150, n. 45. 

194 On this, see van Ess, TG, 4:334ffi; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam 
(Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1910, second edition, 1925), ch. 3. 

195 “The main thrust of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s ethics, however, has not yet been men¬ 
tioned. That is its rigorous and insistent objectivism. . . . ‘Abd al-Jabbar, therefore, 
is not content with the mere definitions of ‘obligatory’ as deserving blame for omis¬ 
sion and of ‘evil’ as deserving blame for doing—objective as these are. He also 
insists that there are reasons why some acts deserve blame for omitting or doing, 
consisting in further objective characteristics or grounds belonging to certain types 
of acts.” G. Hourani, Reason and Tradition, 112. 
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c Abd al-Jabbar shows a great deal of confidence in human intui¬ 
tion (for which G. Hourani compares his system to that of modern 
intuitionist philosophers). 196 This intuition “is attainable independently 
of any divine revelation, so it is accessible to unbelievers.” 197 This 
sets the stage for the type of disputation that appears in the Critique: 

If it is said, “How 198 can you conclude that all of their ancestors nei¬ 
ther witnessed this nor observed this as they claim?” Let it be said: 
the one who considers will know by his intellect that the matter is as 
[Muhammad] (God’s blessing and peace be upon him) said and not 
as they said. For if these groups really had witnessed that and known 
it, then whoever met them and heard from them should be in a sim¬ 
ilar 199 state of knowledge as them. So everyone who has met the Chris¬ 
tians and the Jews and heard that from them should therefore know 
their statement. We would be in a similar state as theirs in this knowl¬ 
edge. Do you not see that when we informed them regarding the killing 
of Hamza, Ja'far, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘All 200 (May God be pleased with 
them) they shared our knowledge of that and their state was similar to 
ours? Yet when we return to ourselves, we do not find ourselves know¬ 
ing [their report], despite our interaction with them and repeated lis¬ 
tening to them. Rather, we have learned that they are not knowledgeable 
in that and that their belief in it is not knowledge. This is the proof 
by which we know the validity ( sihha ) of [Muhammad’s] (God’s bless¬ 
ing and peace be upon him) claim and the falsehood of their claim 
that they are knowledgeable about [the crucifixion] (p. 124, 11. 1—10). 201 

Here c Abd al-Jabbar constructs a logical argument—namely that the 
validity of a report can be determined by the universality of its accep¬ 
tance—and applies it to both Christian and Muslim claims. The 
importance of this particular argument is not so much in its rea¬ 
sonableness (indeed, in this respect it may fail to impress), but rather 
in what it shows of c Abd al-Jabbar’s commitment to logic and debate. 

Arguments of this sort most often take the form seen at the open¬ 
ing of the passage cited immediately above: “If it is said ( fa-in 


196 G. Hourani, Reason and Tradition, 98. 

197 G. Hourani, Reason and Tradition, 114. 

198 Read for (ms. 58r). 

199 Read Jia for Jio (ms. 58r). 

200 Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (d. 3/625) uncle of the Prophet killed at the bat¬ 
tle of Uhud; Ja'far b. Abr Talib (d. 8/629) cousin of the Prophet and brother of 
‘All b. Abr Talib, killed at the battle of Mu’ta; ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 23/644) 
second caliph, ‘Uthman b. ‘Allan (d. 35/656) third caliph, ‘All b. Abr Talib (d. 
40/661), fourth caliph, all of whom were assassinated. 

201 Cf. Jahiz, Hujaj al-nubuwwa, in Rasa’il al-Jahiz, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
Harun, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-jll, 1991), 1:251. 
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qlld). . .” “let it be said ( qila ),” or “if they say (in qalu ),” “then we 
say ( fa-naqiilu ).” This structure, usually referred to as masd’il wa- 
ajwiba, is prevalent in most kalam treatises and dominant in c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Mughni. 202 Yet the Critique, even if it does not share the 
mascfil wa-ajwiba format with “al-Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” of the Mughni, 
is equally a product of kalam. c Abd al-Jabbar is still relying on logic 
to build his arguments. Instead of applying it to abstract theologi¬ 
cal formulae, however, he applies it to the interpretation of scrip¬ 
ture, history and practice. 


3.3. Intended Audience 

While the Critique is less abstract than ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s other writing 
on Christianity, this does not mean that it was written for a different 
audience. It is clear from a number of elements that c Abd al-Jabbar 
wrote the Critique, like the Mughni, for Muslims. 203 In fact, in the 
Critique c Abd al-Jabbar addresses himself directly to a Muslim reader 
who seeks to know how to refute Christians, to whom he refers in 
the third person: 

For if you put one of them to the test in this way . . . say . . . (p. 93, 

1 . 6 ). 

Now, they might say, “We do not say that there are three Gods, 
so how can they relate the declaration of three about us?” We say to 
them: “You have given us the meaning of the declaration of three, 
divulged and reported its truths in detail and forbidden certain expres¬ 
sions regarding it” (p. 95, 11. 3-5). 

Now if the Christians went back over their reports and what is in 
their four gospels, and if these gospels were the object of their trust, 
they would know . . . (p. 137, 11. 11-12). 

In addition, ‘Abd al-Jabbar not infrequently reports material about 
Christianity which would be immediately rejected by a Christian reader 


202 H. Daiber, citing Hasan b. Ayyub (d. 4th/10th) as an example, suggests that 
the origins of masa'il wa-ajwiba in Islamic tradition lie with converts to Islam among 
Christian Aristotelian philosophers. Daiber’s choice of Hasan b. Ayyub is peculiar, 
seeing that he comes rather late in the development of kalam (compare, for exam¬ 
ple, the well developed masa'il wa-ajwiba style of the Muslim born Abu ‘Isa al- 
Warraq). See H. Daiber, “Masa’il wa-ajwiba,” FA 1 . 6:636, which in other respects 
is a very informative article. 

203 This is consistent with the majority of medieval Islamic anti-Christian polemics. 
Works that were explicitly intended for a Christian audience are rare. One of the 
few exceptions is the letter of Hasan b. Ayyub to his Christian brother, which is 
quoted by Ibn Taymiyya in his al-Jawab al-sahih, 2:312-344, 2:352-3:3. 
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but might have a profound effect on a Muslim reader. This is the case 
with those biblical verses discussed above (section 2.2) that he has 
transformed for the purpose of a certain theologumenon. Many other 
examples might be drawn, such as when he reports that according 
to the Christians, the authors of the four gospels, “were companions 
of Christ and his disciples \taldmidhuhu ]” (p. 155, 1. 10). Christian 
doctrine holds that Matthew and John were among the apostles, but 
that Mark was a disciple of Peter and Luke of Paul. Jahiz, upon 
whom c Abd al-Jabbar relied, 204 was aware of this point of Christian 
doctrine. 205 Yet by claiming that the Christians declare all four of 
the gospel authors to be direct disciples of Christ, c Abd al-Jabbar 
can once again catch them in hypocrisy and tahnf, which he does 
when he paraphrases Luke l:l-4. 206 c Abd al-Jabbar’s habit of inform¬ 
ing the reader of which biblical verses the Christians cite in their 
defense, a phenomenon mentioned above, also shows that he was 
writing for Muslims. 

There are also some signs that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was writing for his 
immediate context in Rayy, where the East Syrian (Nestorian) Church 
was the dominant Christian presence. Again it is fruitful to compare 
the Critique to the anti-Christian chapter in the Mughni, which shows 
few signs of connection with the Christians living in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
midst. In “al-Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” of the Mughni, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
addresses the doctrine of the Melkites, Jacobites and Nestorians with 
relatively equal interest, as three theoretical positions to be compared 
and refuted. 207 In the Critique, however, he is primarily concerned 


204 Tatkbit, 198. 

205 Jahiz, Radd, 24. 

206 “Yet they do not know. They have no idea who they were. They only have 
a claim in this regard. Luke mentioned in his gospel that he did not see Christ. 
Luke says, speaking to the one for whom he made his gospel (and he is the last 
one who made [a gospel] of the four): ‘I know your desire for goodness, knowl¬ 
edge and refinement ( al-adab ), so I made this Gospel, because of my knowledge and 
because I was close to those who served the Word and saw Him.’” ( Tathbit , 155). 

207 See, for example, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s treatment of the crucifixion in the Mughni (5:84): 
“They differ over the crucifixion and the death, beyond their agreement that Christ 
was crucified and killed. The Nestorians maintain that the crucifixion occurred to 
Christ according to his humanity not to his divinity. Most of the Melkites maintain 
that the crucifixion occurred to Christ in his totality, and that Christ is divine and 
human. Most of the Jacobites maintain that the crucifixion and death took place 
to the one existing substance of the two substances which are the divine and human.” 

Notice how closely this echoes the work of Warraq, who writes ( al-Radd ‘ala 
1-tathRth, 75): “The three sects claim that the Christ was crucified and killed, but 
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with the Nestorians. Thus he addresses the Nestorian contention that 
their theological position, unlike that of the Melkites and the Jacobites, 
is one of pure monotheism, like that of Muslims: 

For the Melkites relate that [Christ] is “true god from true god, from 
the substance of his Father,” and that the killing, crucifixion and birth 
occurred to him in his entirety. 208 The Jacobites say that Mary become 
pregnant with god and gave birth to god; that god was killed and god 
died. 209 So what do you Nestorians say? They have said about Christ 
that he is composed of two sorts, two hypostases and two natures: god 
and man. [They say that] the birth and killing only occurred to the 
human and this is what they call [his] humanity (p. 96, 11. 4-9). 

The Critique, then, is closely connected to the sectarian context in which 
c Abd al-Jabbar lived. This context is perhaps the most important 
factor that motivated him to write the Tathbit and the Critique which 
it contains—but not the only one. 

A. Charfi identifies six primary roles for medieval anti-Christian 
polemic: 

1. to reverse the demographic imbalance (i.e. to convert non-Muslims), 

2. to integrate neophytes, 210 

3. as an exercise of kaldrn, 

4. to search for the origins [of Islam/religion], 

5. as a response to social antagonism, and 

6. to defend and glorify Islamic civilization. 211 


then they differ over the crucifixion and killing, concerning whom in reality these 
things affected and who in reality the crucified was. The Nestorians claim that the 
Christ was crucified with respect to his human nature but not his divine 
nature. . . . Many of the Melkites claim that the crucifixion and killing affected the 
Christ in his entirety in the body, ‘the Messiah in his entirety’ being the divine 
nature and the human nature. . . . The majority of the Jacobites claim that the 
crucifixion and killing affected the Christ who was one substance from two.” 

If ‘Abd al-Jabbar does have an intended opponent in the Mughm, it is not any 
Christian sect at all, but rather the Islamic theological school opposed to the 
Mu'tazila: the Kullabiyya. See Mughnl, 5:86, 87, 88, 93, 95, 97, passim. In this ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar seems to following Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i more closely than Warraq. See 
Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic , 39-40. 

208 Cf. Warraq, al-Radd fi 1-ittih.ad, 75. 

209 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, 5:146-7; Warraq, al-Radd Ji l-ittihad, 193; Hasan 
b. Ayyub, 2:314-5. 

210 This is a goal that Jahiz explicitly declares in his Radd: “Therefore, I read 
your writing and I understood what you reported regarding the issues of the Christians 
before you and the confusion which entered the hearts of the new and the weak 
among you.” Jahiz, Radd, 10. 

211 A. Charfi, “Polemiques islamo-chretiennes a l’epoque medievale,” Scholarly 
Approaches to Religion. Interrelmous Perceptions and Islam (New York: Peter Lang, 1995), 
265-6. 
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All of these factors, it can be argued, apply to the Critique, particu¬ 
larly the last four. Yet the most important explanation for ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s polemic is not in the above list; it is the precedent set by 
the Qur’an and the Prophet Muhammad. By invalidating Christianity, 
c Abd al-Jabbar is following the sunna of Muhammad, who “appeared 
in Mecca, declared the Jews unbelievers and washed his hands of 
them. Thus [he did] with the Christians and the Byzantines. He 
washed his hands of them” (p. 5). 



CHAPTER FOUR 


MUSLIM SOURCES OF THE CRITIQUE 


Having discussed the nature of the Critique , I turn now to its relationship 
with earlier Islamic writings on Christianity. This task, apparently 
straightforward, is rendered problematic by the fact that the Critique 
is substantially different from those writings. Pines found the task to 
be futile, concluding that the Critique is not Islamic: 

Ostensibly, it is a chapter of Moslem anti-Christian polemics.... However, 
in reality, this Moslem theologian adapted for his own purposes— 
inserting numerous interpolations—writings reflecting the views and 
traditions of a Jewish Christian community. 1 

Stern, who describes Pines’ Jewish-Christian thesis as “nowhere near 
the truth but. . . entirely wrong,” 2 nevertheless does tittle to show 
how c Abd al-Jabbar uses Muslim authorities. Besides tracing the 
influence of ‘Alt al-Tabari on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s account of Jesus’ 
temptation, 3 Stem does not present any further evidence of Muslim 
sources, resigning himself with the statement: “no other sources can 
be identified.” 4 Elsewhere he comments: “The whole question of the 
sources of ‘Abd al-Jabbar for the chapter discussed in this article is 
obscure, since sources can be established only for a few passages, 
and speculation about the rest is too uncertain to be profitable.” 5 

In the present chapter I seek to challenge this conclusion. I will do 
so in three steps. In the first section I will introduce the most impor¬ 
tant extant Islamic texts on Christianity written before the Critique. In 
the second section I will analyze individual passages in the Critique for 
precedents in that literature and other Islamic works. Finally, in the 
third section, I will make some remarks, based on insights gained from 
the previous chapters, on the relation of the Critique to earlier Islamic 
writings. This will lead back to the importance of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
particular historical context in the sectarian milieu of medieval Rayy. 


1 Pines, Jewish Christians, 1. 

8 Stern, “'Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 129. 

3 See Stern, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 130. 

4 Stern, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 130. 

5 Stern, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 159. 
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1. Abd al-Jabbar’s Authorities on Christianity 


1.1. Authors Mentioned by c Abd al-Jabbar 

The precedent set by the Qur’an of critiquing Christianity and Chris¬ 
tians led to a rich tradition of early Muslim writings on Christianity. 6 
Yet c Abd al-Jabbar considers his Critique to be a new development in 
this tradition: 

I have mentioned to you that we did not intend to demonstrate the fault 
of Christianity. We simply intended to demonstrate that [the Christians] 
parted from the religion of Christ and opposed it in all of its doctrine 
and practice despite their firm assertion, that Muhammad’s (God’s 
blessing and peace be upon him) knowledge of it is from God (Mighty 
and Exalted) and that this was one of his miracles and signs. It was fitting 
to [add] anecdotes of their statements and a refutation of them. These are 
hardly found in [another] book, especially anecdotes of their devotions 
and statements of their leaders. So keep that in mind, for you can hardly 
find this in [another] book. You have a great need to memorize it. 

There are many [texts] in which they are questioned and refuted, 
among them the book of Jahiz, and another of his books [called] al- 
Risala al- c asaliyya\ the book of Abu Ja'far al-Iskafi, and the excellent 
section devoted to them in the ICitdb al-Mtfuna of Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 
‘All b. al-Ikhshld. Abu 'Isa al-Warraq has a book against them. Abu 'Alt 
has a book against them. Abu Hashim has a question [on them] in 
his al-Baghdadiyyat. In the Usui and the Shark of Ibn Khallad and the 
Idah of Abu 'Abdallah al-Basri (May the mercy of God be upon all 
of them) there is a discourse against them (p. 198, 11. 3-16). 

In this passage 'Abd al-Jabbar distinguishes the Critique from the ear¬ 
lier tradition of kaldm -minded anti-Christian polemics. Unlike those 
works, his is not intended “to demonstrate the fault of Christianity;” 
that is, he does not intend to show the logical failures of Christian 
doctrine. Instead, he intends for the Critique to demonstrate that the 
religion of the Christians is not that of Christ. 

'Abd al-Jabbar goes on to provide a list of those authors who do 
question and refute the Christians—that is, who do write masa’il wa- 
ajwiba against them—and thus provides an expose of his library. 7 


6 Anti-Christian polemic was neither the vocation of Muslim converts from 
Christianity, as has occasionally been suggested, nor a response to Christian attacks 
on Islam. Charfi identifies thirty-three known polemicists from the first three Islamic 
centuries. Only two of them are converts, and very few of them pay any attention 
to Christian apologetics. “Polemiques islamo-chretiennes a l’epoque medievale,” 263. 

7 This list is supplemented by a second list that 'Abd al-Jabbar provides else- 
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The first thing to note is that he mentions here only Mu'tazilT writ¬ 
ings on Christianity. 8 These are books with the MiTtazili nihil ob state' 
The first two works that he includes in this group are both byjahiz. 
The first, which ‘Abd al-Jabbar refers to simply as “the book,” is 
almost certainly Jahiz’s Radd ‘ala l-nasara, which I have discussed in the 
second chapter. 10 The second work, al-Risdla al-‘asaliyya, n is unknown. 12 


where in the Tathbit (p. 352), in which he names those authors who have written 
books dalalatan ‘ala nubuwwati Muhammad. On this see chapter 4, section 3.2). 

8 Does this merely reflect the fact that the Mu'tazila were the most prodigious 
authors of anti-Christian polemics in the early period? I do not think so. While it 
is true that the Mu'tazila dominated this genre, non-Mu'tazilis (e.g. 'Air al-Tabari 
and the Zaydi Qasim b. Ibrahim) also played an important role. It is hard to imag¬ 
ine, for example, that 'Abd al-Jabbar was unaware of Ash'ari’s writing against the 
Christians in his Maqalat ghayr al-islamiyyin (unfortunately not extant) since he so 
thoroughly researched the thought of Ash'ari on other aspects of kalam. According 
to Ibn Taymiyya, this work on non-Muslim religions was even longer than Ash'ari’s 
famous Maqalat al-islamiyyin (on Muslim sects). It undoubtedly contained much mate- 
trial on Christianity. See Ibn Taymiyya, Minhaj al-sunna, 4 vols. (Bulaq: al-Matba'at 
al-Kubra, 1322), 3:71. Cf. Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 114 and the list of Ash'arl’s 
works in RJ. McCarthy, The Theology of al-AsKan (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1953), 
21 Iff., esp. nos. 1, 84 and 86. 

9 This strikes me as important evidence regarding the state of the Mu'tazila at 
the end of the fourth/tenth century. There is no sign that 'Abd al-Jabbar thought 
of his school as dying or obsolete. 'Abd al-Jabbar speaks as though only the Mu'tazila 
wrote against the Christians. 

10 ‘Abd al Jabbar quotes Jahiz’s well-known treatise repeatedly in his anti-Christian 
chapter of the Mughni, 5:107, i 10, 113, 149. 

11 The meaning of this title is itself unclear. ‘Asaliyya is an adjective coming from 
‘asal (“honey”). Thus it might be translated as “The Honey-sweet Letter.” Yet Jahiz 
also wrote books entitled K. al-Hayawan (“Animal Book”) and K. al-Bighal (“Book of 
the Mules”), books that have more to do with people than with animals. Perhaps, then, 
the title should be translated “Book of Honey,” with the understanding that it is 
not about the sweet stuff that bees produce. Alternatively, the title might refer to the 
color of honey, i.e. yellow. If this is the case, then there might be an association here 
with the expression ‘asaliyyu l-yahiid, which Lane defines, on the basis of a number 
of classical Arabic lexicographers, as “The distinctive mark, or sign of the Jews.” 
The reference is to the yellow headdress or garment that Jews were at times com¬ 
pelled to wear, according to the dictates of al-shurut al-umariyya. See Lane, 5:2046. 

12 A. Charfi makes the suggesnon that it is identical with an anti-Christian frag¬ 

ment published by D. Sourdel: “Un pamphlet musulman anonyme d’epoque abba- 
side contre les chretiens,” Revue des etudes islamiques 34 (1966) 1-33. See Charfi, al-Fikr 
al-islami, 160. Yet Sourdel himself is skeptical, despite a certain correspondence 
between this text and Jahiz’s Radd ‘ala l-nasara. In the Radd ‘ala l-nasara (p. 32) Jahiz 
refutes the idea that Jesus would be divine by virtue of the virgin birth, pointing out 
that Adam was also born without a father. The fact that he introduces this argument 
by stating “As I said in another response,” and that the same argument appears 
in Sourdel’s pamphlet (p. 27), might suggest that this pamphlet is Jahiz’s earlier 
work. Sourdel, however, remains unconvinced (p. 11), and rightly so. The comparison 
between Adam and Jesus is common, being based in the Qur’an (3:59: Jio ol 

ps\ Jins' nill .lie), and traditionally connected to Muhammad’s disputation with the 
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Jahiz also wrote a third work, Hujaj al-nubuwwa, n heretofore litde 
known, which is particularly similar to the Critique , 14 Yaqut attrib¬ 
utes an additional two works to Jahiz that might have had an impact 
on the Critique, both of which are no longer extant: Dala’il al-nubuwwa 
and al-Farq bayn al-nabi wa-l-mutanabbi. 15 The only other author in 
the list above whose work is extant is Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq, whom I 
have discussed at some length in the second chapter. It is notewor¬ 
thy that c Abd al-Jabbar refers the reader to the work of Warraq, 
after having listed him earlier as the first of the heretics ( mulhidd }\ 16 
Clearly he considered it licit to read the work of a man whom he 
personally considered a heretic. 

As for the rest of the works that ‘Abd al-Jabbar cites: Abu ‘All 
al-JubbaT’s arguments against Christianity appear in c Abd al-Jabbar’s 
extensive quotations thereof in the Mughm. 11 Ibn Khallad’s Usui is 
lost, as is his Sharh (which is a commentary on his own Usui). 18 As for 
Abu Ja'far Muhammad al-Iskafi, 19 a statement of his on Christianity is 
recorded in Ka'bfs “Radd ‘ala ’1-Nasara.” 20 Iskafi and Ibn al-Ikhshid 
also appear in another important passage of the Critique, in which 
‘Abd al-Jabbar gives credit to his Mu'tazili predecessors for their anti- 
Christian arguments: 

Know that the masses of the Christians believe that God chose Mary for 

himself and his son. [They believe] that He selected her as a man 


Christians of Najran. See Ibn Ishaq, 1:582. The identification of the work edited 
by Sourdel with Jahiz’s al-Risdla al-asaliyya is convincingly rejected byJ.-M. Gaudeul, 
who shows that the “pamphlet musulman” is actually part of a correspondence 
ascribed to the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar II and the Byzantine Emperor Leo III. 

13 Hujaj al-nubuwwa, 1:221-282. The only scholar to work on the Hujaj to my 
knowledge is S. Stroumsa in her Freethinkers of Medieval Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1999). 
See pp. 22ff. 

14 Jahiz’s stated purpose in this work is to establish arguments {hujaj) for the 
prophethood of Muhammad, just as ‘Abd al-Jabbar seeks to establish proofs {data'll) 
for him in his Tathbit dalalil al-nubuwwa. In his treatise Jahiz refutes and anathe¬ 
matizes the same groups as ‘Abd al-Jabbar: Shi‘a, zanadiqa, philosophers, idol-wor¬ 
shippers, Zoroastrians, Jews and, Christians. See Jahiz, Hujaj al-nubuwwa, 250. 

15 See Yaqut, Irshad, 6:73 and T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben 
seiner Gemeinde (Stockholm: Norstedt, 1918), 57, n. 3. 

16 Tathbit, 128. 

17 See pp. 80, 91, 111, 126, 134, 140, 141. 

18 There is a Sharh on his Usui extant (Leiden ms. or. 2949) yet this is not the 
work of Ibn Khallad himself but rather of the Zaydr imam al-Natiq bi-l-Haqq Abu 
Talib Yahya b. al-Husayn (d. 424/1033). See C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Literatur, (Leiden: Brill, 1937-49) 5 vols., Sl:343, 624; J. Schacht, “Ibn Khallad,” El 2 , 
3:832. 

19 See Sezgin, 1:619. 

20 Ka'bl, K. Awa’il al-adilla, 65. Note that ‘Abd al-Jabbar added to Ka‘bi’s bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of the Mu'tazila (.Maqalat al-islamiyyiii) with his Fadl al-fUzal. 
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chooses a woman. He selected her due to His yearning for her. Nazzam 
and Jahiz have related this. [Jahiz] said: “They only declare this out¬ 
right to one who has their trust.” Ibn al-Ikhshid said in his Ma'una 
( Assistance ), “This is what they indicate. Do you not see that they say, 
‘If He were not a Begetter he would be sterile, and sterility is a flaw.’?” 21 
This is the statement of all of them, which indicates physical inter¬ 
course. You will find this in his book al-Ma c una and in the book of 
al-Jahiz against the Christians. I think that Abu Ja'far al-Iskafl reported 
this in his book against the Christians (p. 147, 1. 18-148, 6). 

Here there is also a mention of yet another important Mu'tazili 
scholar: Jahiz’s instructor Nazzam. Overall, c Abd al-Jabbar’s frequent 
references to the work of his Mu'tazila predecessors in the Critique 
suggest that they were the first resource he turned to on Christianity. 22 

What of non-Mu c tazili authors? c Abd al-Jabbar refers to the work 
against the Christians by a certain Abu 1-Rabi‘ Muhammad b. al- 
Layth, about whom tittle is known, including whether or not he was 
a Mu'tazilT. 23 Elsewhere ‘Abd al-Jabbar reties substantially on the 
Shfi Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhti (d. 300/912 
or 310/922). 24 While ‘Abd al-Jabbar does not mention Nawbakhti in 
the Critique, his disciple Mankdim does so when commenting on ‘Abd 
aljabbar’s anti-Christian polemic in the Sharh al-usiil al-khamsa (p. 291). 25 
Mankdim refers to Nawbakhtl’s al-Ara 3 wa-l-diyanat, the same book 
on which, according to Jishumi, ‘Abd al-Jabbar wrote a commentary 
(see chapter 2, section 2.3). 26 


21 Cf. Tathbit, 96 and Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala l-tathllth, 118, 132. 

22 ‘Abd al-Jabbar gathered information on other religions also from the Mu'tazil! 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Misma‘I (d. late 3rd/9th), whom he names on five different 
occasions in the section on dualistic religions in the MughnI (Monnot, Penseurs masul- 
mans, 56). Misma'I’s work, however, is not extant, and Iris biography is unclear. 
The same holds for Abu Sa'id al-Husrl (d. 225/840), whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar repeat¬ 
edly mentions in the MughnI (cf. Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 61) likewise on the 
subject of dualistic religions. HusrI also appears several times in the Tathbit (pp. 1, 
51, 129, 232, 371, 374). In the Critique itself (p. 129), ‘Abd al-Jabbar includes Husrl 
among the heretics, along with Ibn al-Rawandi and Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq. 

23 Tathbit, 77; Cf. Charfi, al-Fikr al-istaml, 163. 

24 In the Tathbit (pp. 225, 551), he quotes Nawbakhti as an authority on the 
early ShT'T mutakallim Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. ca. 183/800). 

25 ‘Abd al-Jabbar also names Nawbakhti in his writing against dualist religions 
in the MughnI: 5:71, 152, 155. 

26 While Nawbakhtl’s book (like ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s commentary) is no longer extant, 
it is quoted extensively by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) in his heresiography Talbis 
Iblis. Nawbakhtl’s al-Ara? wa-l-diyanat was also used by Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153) 
and Ibn al-Murtada. See J.L. Kraemer, “al-Nawbakhti,” El 2 , 7:1044. Nawbakhti 
was himself reliant in large measure on the work of Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq. On this 
see Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 165, n. 2; W. Madelung, “Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq fiber 
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1.2. Authors Unmentioned by c Abd al-Jabbar (See Appendix 4) 

It remains, then, briefly to note those extant early works of anti- 
Christian polemic that ‘Abd al-Jabbar does not mention in the Critique, 
in order that a more complete presentation of early Islamic writing 
on Chris-tianity might be achieved. 27 These texts can be divided into 
several categories: First, there are works that might be called kalam- 
minded, such as the Radd c ala l-nasdra of the philosopher Abu Yusuf 
Ya'qub al-Kindi (d. 3rd/9th), 28 a chapter in the philosopher Abu 1- 
Hasan al- c Amirf’s (d. 381/992) at-Flam bi-manaqib al-islam and a let¬ 
ter by the philosopher Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi (d. after 391/1000). 29 
The same is true for the chapter that MaturTdi devotes to the refu¬ 
tation of the Christians in his K. al-Tawhid. 30 MaturTdfs work antic¬ 
ipates that of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s contemporary Abu Bakr Muhammad 
al-Baqillam, who devotes a short chapter to Christian doctrine in 
his K. Tamhid al-awa’il wa-talkhis al-dalci 3 it, written around 369/980. 31 

Not all early anti-Christian works, however, are kalam-mmdcd. An 
entirely different approach, which I classify as historical/scriptural, 


die Bardesaniten, Marcioniten und Kantaer,” Studien zwr Geschichte und Kultur des 
Vorderen Orients (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 270, n. 4. (Reprinted in W. Madelung, Religious 
Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam [London: Variorum, 1985], XX.) Cf. also p. 214, 
n. 11, where Madelung disputes Monnot’s claim regarding the importance of Warraq. 

27 D. Thomas includes a brief yet insightful introduction of Islamic writings on 
the Incarnation from Qasim b. Ibrahim to Abu ‘All al-JubbaT in his Early Muslim 
Polemic against Christianity, 37-48. 

28 Like Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq, Abu Yusuf al-Kindi was accused of apostasy from 
Islam, a point that is raised by Qusta b. Luqa in his response to Ibn al-Munajjim. 
Une correspondance islamo-chretienne, 130. 

29 Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Kindi, al-Radd ‘ala l-nasara , in A. Perier, “Un traite de 
Yahya ben ‘Adi,” Revue de I’Orient Chretien 22 (1920-1), 2-21. Abu 1-Hasan al-'Amiri, 
al-I‘lam bi-manaqib al-islam (Cairo: n.p., 1967). Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi, in G. Troupeau, 
“Un traite sur le principe des etres attribue a Abu Sulayman al-Sigistanl,” Pensiamento 
(25) 259-67. On the latter two works, see Charfi, al-Fikr al-islam, 149-52. 

30 See D. Thomas, “Abu Mansur al-Maturldi on the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” 
43-64 (Maturidf s chapter against the Christians is critically edited and translated, 
pp. 50-9), and U. Rudolph, al-Maturidi und die sunmtische Theologie in Samarkand (New 
York: Brill, 1996), 168. On this chapter, D. Thomas comments: “The passage 
against the divine Sonship of Jesus fits integrally into the overall scheme of al- 
Matundf s theology as an aspect of his evidence for the cogency and authority of 
Islam, and not simply a polemical excursus.” Thomas, “Abu Mansur al-Maturldi 
on the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” 49. 

31 See A. Abel, “Le chapitre sur le christianisme dans le ‘tamhid’ d’al-Baqillani,” 
Etudes d’orientalisme Levi Provengal 1 (1962), 1-11 and Wansbrough’s (pp. 150ff.) descrip¬ 
tion of his epistemology. 
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is seen in the Radd c ala l-nasara of the Zaydi Qasim b. Ibrahim 
(d. 246/860), 32 who details the flaws of Christian doctrine, scripture 
and exegesis. Much of the same is true for the writings of the afore¬ 
mentioned convert ‘All al-Tabari. 33 Bom a Nestorian Christian, Tabari 
converted to Islam towards the end of his life. 34 In his remaining 
years, Tabari wrote two works against Christianity, both of which 
show an in-depth knowledge of Christian scripture and tradition: K. 
al-Din wa-l-dawla and al-Radd c ala l-nasara. In both cases he demon¬ 
strates an exceptional knowledge of the Bible, which he claims to 
have read in Hebrew, Syriac and Greek. 35 

A third approach to anti-Christian writing is seen with Ibn al- 
Munajjim (who, like ‘All al-Tabari, was a scientist), the author of a 
letter entitled K. Ithbat nubuwwat Muhammad. S.K. Samir identifies Ibn 
al-Munajjim as ‘All b. Yahya (d. 275/888), 36 a court official for 
whom the Christian scientist and translator Hunayn b. Ishaq com¬ 
posed a medical treatise on Galen. He belonged to a family which 
served as the court astrologers (hence Munajjim) for the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs in Baghdad. 37 His father, Abu ‘All Yahya b. Abi Mansur al- 


32 Qasim b. Ibrahim, 301-64. On Qasim, see van Ess, TG, 2:734; Madelung, 
“al-Kasim b. Ibrahim,” EP, 8:453-4. D. Thomas dates the composition of Qasim’s 
anti-Christian polemic to 210/825, which would make it the earliest extant Islamic 
anti-Christian treatise, although by no means the least sophisticated. D. Thomas, Anti- 
Christian Polemic in Early Islam, 33. Cf. also I. Goldziher, “Uber Bibelcitate in muham- 
medanischen Schriften,” Z^rhrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaji 13 (1893), 315-22. 
Qasim, a descendent of Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, spent a long period together 
with Christians while in Egypt. He was, according to Madelung, largely in agree¬ 
ment with Mufazill doctrinal views, although he never formally associated himself 
with the Mu'tazila. See W. Madelung, “Imam al-Qasim b. Ibrahim and Mu'tazilism,” 
On Both Sides of al-Mandab (Istanbul: Swedish Research Institute, 1989), 39-48. 

33 D. Thomas “al-Tabari,” EP, 10:17-18. 

34 “I finally left the Christian religion, to which I belonged from the beginning 
of my life until I reached my seventieth year, and I sought Islam, the true religion. 
Thus I sold worldly matters for religion.” ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 119. See also S.K. 
Samir, “La reponse d’al-Safi ibn al-'Assal a la refutation des chretiens de ‘All al- 
Tabari,” Parole de I’Orient 11 (1983), 284—6. 

35 ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 146; Cf. Fritsch, 8. Tabari’s al-Din wa-l-dawla, the authen¬ 
ticity of which was long questioned, is essentially an Islamic exegesis of the Christian 
Bible. Tabari seeks to prove that Christian teaching is not biblical and that Muhammad 
is predicted in both the Old and New Testaments. Tabari’s Radd, while hardly 
bereft of scriptural citations, also contains anecdotes from church history and log¬ 
ical arguments regarding the Trinity and the Incarnation. Both of Tabari’s works 
might be classified as historical/scriptural. 

36 See S.K. Samir, Introduction to Une correspondance Islamo-chretienne, 539. 

37 See M. Fleischhammer, “Banu 1-Munajjim,” EP, 7:558-61. 
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Munajjim (d. ca. 215/830), converted to Islam from Mazdaism at the 
request of the caliph al-Ma’mun. 38 ‘All b. Yahya is not the Munajjim 
whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar names as the author of a work on the signs 
of Muhammad (See section 3.2). This is Abu 1-Hasan Ahmad b. 
Yahya b. ‘All b. Yahya (d. 327/939), the grandson of the author in 
question. 39 

As for ‘All b. Yahya’s work, it is preserved in the refutations thereof 
by Hunayn b. Ishaq and Qusta b. Luqa (d. 300/912-913), both of 
whom I will discuss in the following chapter. Since ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
elsewhere cites both Hunayn and Qusta as examples of Christian 
apologists, 40 it is possible that he knew of the K. Ithbat nubuwwat 
Muhammad of ‘All b. Yahya. In this work, ‘All b. Yahya addresses 
Christians directly and chooses arguments that Christians might accept. 
His approach is like that of the famous grammarian Ibn Qutayba 
(d. 276/889), 41 whose Dala’il al-nubuwwa ‘Abd al-Jabbar refers to 
together with the work of ‘All b. Yahya’s grandson. 42 

Another similar treatise is a letter that the convert Hasan b. Ayyub 
wrote to convince his brother ‘All to embrace Islam with him. Hasan’s 
letter, which is referred to by Ibn al-Nadim, 43 survives today through 
Ibn Taymiyya’s quotations of it in al-Jawdb al-sahth. 44 It is the type 
of letter which converts, even today, are encouraged to write to their 
former co-religionists in an effort to bring them into the fold of 
Islam. It is, therefore, written for a Christian audience. In this it is 
similar to the letter of Ibn al-Munajjim, although Hasan’s letter is 
much more focused on scriptural and anecdotal arguments. Neverthe¬ 
less, these letters form a distinct category of anti-Christian polemical 
literature, separate from kalam-mmdcd and historical/scriptural works: 
the missionary/apologetic letter. 

In this category belong two works that purport to be records of 
debates. One of them is a written correspondence ascribed to the 


38 Pace Samir, who identifies Mansur as the caliph in question. 

39 On Ahmad b. Yahya, see Ibn al-Nadim, 219-20; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 5:424; 
Dhahabr, Ta’rikh al-islam, yrs. 321-30, 202; Safadi, 8:246-7. Ahmad’s father, Yahya 
b. ‘All, died in 300/913. See Sezgin, 1:375. 

40 Tathbit, 192; Cf. also pp. 75-6. 

41 See C. Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible (Leiden: Brill, 
1996), 267-77. 

42 Ibn Qutayba’s work, although not extant, is quoted from by Ibn al-Jawzi (v.i., 
section 3.2). 

43 Ibn al-Nadim, 221. 

44 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:312-344, 2:352-3:3. 
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Byzantine Emperor Leo III and the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(r. 99/717-101/720). 45 Both Christian and Muslim recensions of this 
debate exist, yet they likely date to a significantly later era than the 
reigns of these monarchs. 46 I therefore refer to the Islamic text as 
the letter of pseudo-'Umar. 

The second work, which has been edited and translated by S. Griffith, 
claims to be the record of a debate that took place in the court of 
the same Leo III, involving a Muslim named Wasil al-Dimashqi. 47 
The correspondence of these treatises suggests that Leo III was in 
fact interested in religious debate with Muslims. Yet the Muslim pro¬ 
tagonist of “The Debate of Wasil al-Dimashqi,” like that of the letter 
of pseudo-'Umar, remains unknown. 48 

Though not exhaustive, the preceding survey covers the principle 
works of extant Islamic anti-Christian polemic completed by the time 
‘Abd al-Jabbar wrote the Critique. It is also important to note that much 
material on Christianity appears in early Islamic works of other gen¬ 
res, including tcfrikh and tafslr. Accordingly, I will refer to all of these 
genres as I describe precedents to particular passages in the Critique. 


2. Passages in the Critique and Earlier Islamic Writings 


2.1. Qur’anic Passages 

On several occasions in the Critique ‘Abd al-Jabbar turns to the Qur’an 
in order to answer Christian apologists who attempt to interpret the 


45 Sourdel comments that this is not a “refutation theologique savante du dogme 
de la Trinite, comme on en trouve deja a une epoque ancienne, mais bien plutot 
a un ecrit polemique s’en tenant aux arguments et aux objections echanges le plus 
couramment entre Chretiens et Musulmans.” Sourdel, “Un pamphlet musulman 
anonyme,” 3. 

46 J.-M. Gaudeul, “The Correspondence between Leo and ‘Umar: ‘Umar’s Letter 
Re-discovered?” Islamochristiana 10 (1984), 109-57. Gaudeul dates the Muslim let¬ 
ter to the end of the 3rd/9th century. Pseudo-'Umar’s letter is closely related, in 
both content and form, to the debate that the ShlT theologian Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
b. Babawayh (d. 381/992) describes between the Imam ‘All al-Rida and an unnamed 
Christian patriarch, a debate which D. Thomas argues is Ibn Babawayh’s literary 
creation. See D. Thomas, “Two Muslim-Christian Debates from the Early Shl'ite 
Tradition,” Journal of Semitic Studies 33 (1988), trans. on 65-74. 

47 It appears in S. Griffith “Bashlr/Beser,” 314—26. 

48 It has been suggested that he is identical to the Mu'tazill Wasil b. ‘Ata\ On 
this see chapter 2, section 1.2. 
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Islamic scripture in their favor. ‘Abd al-Jabbar explains, for exam¬ 
ple, that Christians find proof for the divinity of Christ in Qur’an 
4:171, since it calls him the Word and Spirit of God: 

They say: “Muhammad brought Christianity and our teachings but 
his companions did not understand.” They speak about His statement 
(Mighty and Exalted), “The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, is only the 
Messenger of God, and His Word that He cast into Mary, and a Spirit 
from Him” (p. 116, 11. 2-4). 49 

These Christians, according to c Abd al-Jabbar, argue that Muhammad 
actually preached Christianity but was misunderstood by his com¬ 
panions, who corrupted his message. 50 Thus Christians, themselves 
accused of falsifying the Islamic message of Jesus, turned the con¬ 
cept of tahnf around and accused Muslims of falsifying the Christian 
message of Muhammad. ‘Abd al-Jabbar is not the first Muslim to 
encounter this Christian argument regarding Q 4:171. Already Jahiz 
sought to alert his Muslim reader to it: 

They may say: “Is not Christ the Spirit of God and His Word as He 
says (glory be to Him), ‘and His word that He cast into Mary and a 
spirit from Him’?” 51 

A similar dialogue between Muslims and Christians surrounded Qur’an 
5:116, only in this case the Christian argument was bolder: it does 
not suggest a Christian interpretation of the Qur’an, but rather that 
the Qur’an is mistaken about Christianity. ‘Abd al-Jabbar again 
records the Christian claim: 

Your master has said in your book: “Did you say to the people, 
‘Take me and my mother as gods, apart from God’?” The Christians 
say: “This is a lie.” For we said about [Christ] that he is a god but 
we did not say about his mother that she is a god. 

Let it be said to him: [God] did not report that [the Christians] 
said such a thing. This is not a report and therefore cannot be true or 


49 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, 5:111: “They may say: It is accepted among you 
that God Most High calls Jesus His word and His spirit, so would you accept that 
God calls him His son in the Injll?” 

50 Note that this approach has not disappeared. The Italian Islamicist I. di Matteo 
argues that the Qur’an nowhere rejects the divinity of Christ or the Trinity in his 
La divinita di Cristo e la dottrina della Trinita in Maometto e nei polemisti musulmani (Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1938). See especially chapter one. Some of his arguments 
were adopted by another Italian, the Franciscan G. Basetti-Sani, who however has 
a much more theological approach to the question. See his The Koran in the Light 
of Christ (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1977), esp. 145ff. 

51 Jahiz, Raid, 26. 
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false. He only said: “Did you say to the people, ‘Take me and my mother 
as gods, apart from God’?” Even one who does not know Arabic well 
(or at all) would not consider this a report. This statement was only 
made as an inquiry and a request for information (p. 145, 11. 1-8). 52 

Compare the discussion of the same verse by Jahiz: 

They said that the proof that our Book is invalid and our cause corrupt 
is that we attribute to them things which they and their predecessors 
were unaware of. For we claim that God (glory be to Him) said in His 
Book, on the tongue of his Prophet Muhammad (blessing and peace 
be upon him), “O Jesus son of Mary, did you say to the people, ‘Take 
me and my mother as gods, apart from God’?” They claim that they 
absolutely do not teach that Mary is a god, either in private or openly. 53 

Qasim b. Ibrahim also discusses this Qur’anic verse in the context 
of his polemic against Christianity, although his approach is more 
philosophical than that of c Abd al-Jabbar or Jahiz. He integrates this 
verse into a larger argument that, if the Christians maintain the 
divine nature of Jesus, then they are logically bound to maintain the 
same for his mother Mary. God, therefore, is justified in question¬ 
ing Jesus on the subject: 

The Begetter must have the same essential quality as the ones Begotten. 
This is a reproach to those who designate [Jesus] but not his mother 
for worship and divinity. For their essential state is of the same 
level. . . . Thus God says regarding this (without being angry at [Jesus] 
or blaming him): “O Jesus son of Mary, did you say to the people, 
‘Take me and my mother as gods, apart from God’?” 54 

There is again a correspondence between the Critique and the writings 
of Jahiz in regard to a third Qur’anic passage, 19:24-33. In this 
passage Jesus speaks as a child, first to Mary and then to “her people” 
(i qawmiha). c Abd al-Jabbar remarks that Christians do not acknowledge 
this miracle: “According to them Christ did not speak in the cradle 
and did not come to declare his mother innocent” (p. 199). Jahiz 
debates the Christians on this point. 

[The Christians] say: “You claim that Jesus spoke in the cradle. Yet 
we, despite our ancient [connection] with him, despite our proximity 
to his affair, despite the fact that our claims about him are more extra¬ 
ordinary than yours, despite the great number of our enemies, the 


Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, 5:141, 151. 
Jahiz, Radd, 10. 

Qasim b. Ibrahim, 306-7. 
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diversity of our lands and the differences that exist among us, we do 
not know this nor do we assert it. How could we assert it when we 
have not heard of it from any predecessor, or anyone at all. Even the 
Jews do not know this. They maintain that they have not heard of it 
except from you. Neither the Zoroastrians know it, nor the Sabi'un, 
the Buddhists, the Turks, the Khazars nor others.” 55 

Finally, c Abd al-Jabbar’s narrative on the crucifixion, based on Qur'an 
4:157—8, also has precedents in earlier Islamic writings. This narrative 
(see chapter 3, section 3.1) is part of a long theoretical discussion of 
epistemology (pp. 123ff.), to which ‘Abd al-Jabbar relates Qur'an 
4:157, a verse which denies that the Jews crucified or killed Jesus. 56 
This verse is an element of a larger anti-Jewish section (beginning 
with 4:153) in the Qur'an. In its context it simply acts as another 
proof of Israelite perfidy (along with the Golden Calf episode [4:153] 
and their accusing Mary of fornication [4:155]). Yet in Islamic 
exegetical tradition this verse is interpreted instead as historical evi¬ 
dence of the life, or death, of Jesus. 57 Most interpreters, then, com¬ 
ment on this verse by speculating on what happened on the day of 
the crucifixion. The early exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman, for exam¬ 
ple, names Judas as the one who was crucified instead of Jesus: 

God (glory be to Him) made [someone] resemble Jesus. So [the Jews] 
killed him. (The one who was killed had struck Jesus and said to him, 
“Do you lie in front of God, claiming to be the Messenger of God?”). 
When the Jews took him to kill him he said, “I am not Jesus! I am 
so-and-so” (his name was Judas). So they called him a liar and said, 
“You are Jesus.” 58 

Muqatil reports that the one who struck Jesus was crucified in his 
place, apparently as a punishment. This seems to be a reference to 
the guard of the Sanhedrin of Jn 18:22, who strikes Jesus and scolds 
him for the answer that he gives to the high priest. 

This narrative suggests that there is a relationship between Muqatil’s report 
and the “Wandering Jew” tradition of medieval and renaissance European 


55 Jahiz, Radcl, 12. Jahiz takes up the issue again on pp. 22-4. 

56 “As for their word, ‘We killed Christ Jesus the son of Mary, the Messenger 
of God,’ they did not kill him and they did not crucify him; it was made unclear 
to them. Those who differ about it are certainly in doubt about it. They have no 
knowledge of it beyond supposition. Certainly they did not kill him!” Cf. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Mughni, 5:143. 

57 On this topic see M. Ayoub, “Towards an Islamic Christology II: The Death 
of Jesus, Reality or Delusion?” The Muslim World 70 (1980) 2, 91-121. 

58 Muqatil b. Sulayman, 1:420. 
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literature. The “Wandering Jew” narratives, which appear in Europe in the 
thirteenth century (and would later find their way into the works of Shelley, 
Hawthorne, Kipling and others) have their basis in Jn 18:22. They describe 
how the guard who struck Jesus was condemned by him, not to be crucified 
in his place, but rather to wander the earth until his return. The guard’s 
name is alternatively given as Buttadaeus, Ahasuerus—i.e. Xerxes—or 
Malchus, the name given by John to the high priest’s servant whose ear is 
cut offby Simon Peter,Jn 18.10. See Y. Gl., “WanderingJew,” Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, 16 vols. (Jerusalem: Keter, 1972), 16:259-63. 

In Tabari’s commentary on 4:157, another tradition appears (on the 
basis of Wahb b. Munabbih, d. 110/728) 59 which reverses the pun¬ 
ishment theme in the above narratives. Here an unnamed disciple 
offers to sacrifice himself for Jesus, and, miraculously assuming the 
latter’s shape, is crucified in his place. The result is a total reversal 
of Christian doctrine: instead of Jesus dying for the sake of his dis¬ 
ciples, one of the disciples dies for the sake of Jesus. 60 


59 Wahb is one of many mawaB (non-Arab Muslim) scholars of the earliest Islamic 
generations who are credited widi supplying information on the Jewish and Christian 
traditions. Ibn Sa‘d reports that Wahb had read ninety-two or ninety-three “revealed 
books” in a synagogue. On this see the recent historical study of A.-L. de Premare, 
Les Fondations de I’lslam (Paris: Seuil, 2002), 337. 

60 “Jesus was taken into a house with seventeen of the disciples, but [the Jews] 
surrounded them. Yet when [the Jews entered] among them, God made all of [the 
disciples] into the shape of Jesus. So [the Jews] said to them, ‘You have used magic 
against us! Single out Jesus for us or we will kill all of you!’ Jesus said to his com¬ 
panions, ‘Who among you will sell his person today for paradise?’ One of them 
said ‘I will!’ and he went out to them, saying ‘I am Jesus’ (God had made him 
into the shape of Jesus). They took him, killed him and crucified him. Hence comes, 
‘he was made to appear to them’ [Qur’an 4:157]. They thought that they had 
killed Jesus. The Christians also thought that it was Jesus. God raised Jesus on that 
same day.” Abu JaTar al-Tabari, Tqfslr, 4:351. 

In another tradition (4:353), Tabari reports (on the authority of Ibn Ishaq) that 
there were thirteen disciples with Jesus, one of whom is named Sergius. Stern com¬ 
ments: “The name Sergius was obviously chosen at random as a common Christian 
name.” Stem, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 48. There is some reason to believe that this 
is not the case. Sergius is the name given in Christian tradition to the renegade 
Arian or Nestorian (or more rarely Jacobite) monk who taught Muhammad the 
heretical Christian views that would turn into Islamic doctrine. (See, e.g. Risalat al- 
Kindz, 76—7). In the Syriac version of the “Legend of Bahlra” (and the Latin trans¬ 
lation thereof) the double name Sargis Bhira is found. (See Gero, “The Legend of 
the Monk Bahlra,” 52). Thus Sergius is a foil to the Bahlra of Islamic tradition (See 
Ibn Ishaq, 1:180—3), the pious monk who is faithful to the true Injll of Jesus. This 
is confirmed by Mas'udi, who records that the Christians call Bahlra ( Muruj , 

1:72. Cf. Gero, “The Legend of the Monk Bahlra,” 49). Likewise, Tabari reports 
in his history that the Roman emperor, upon interviewing the disciples of Jesus and 
embracing their faith, released Sergius, by which he likely intends the monk otherwise 
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2.2. Biblical Material 

The biblical pericopes of the Critique, much more voluminous than 
the Qur’anic pericopes therein, have many direct antecedents in ear¬ 
lier Islamic writings. 61 The widespread and frequent use of biblical 
passages by early Muslim authors has recently been shown by M. Accad 
in an important four-part article. 62 ‘Abd al-Jabbar was fully conver¬ 
sant with this tradition, as the following examples demonstrate: 

Critique, p. 112, 11. 3-5; cf. Jn 8:37: 

John reports that [Christ] said to the Israelites, “You want to kill me, 
but I am a man who told you the truth that I heard from God.” 

c Abd al-Jabbar reports this passage, which highlights the humanity 
of Jesus, verbatim as it is found in Hasan b. Ayyub’s letter. 63 ‘All 
al-Tabari also quotes this passage and, like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, assigns 
it to the Gospel of John (although he places it in the ninth, not the 


known as Bahira. Tabari, Itfrikh, 1:739. An alternative analysis of the names Sergius 
and Bahira is given by A. Mingana, who suggests that Sergius was a historical 
figure to whom Christians referred with the West Syriac bhira, a title given to all 
monks. Arab Muslims then mistook this title for a proper name. See A. Mingana 
“The Transmission of the Koran,” The Moslem World 1 (October 1917) 4, 407. 

Why, however, does the name Sergius appear in the monk-Muhammad accounts 
in the first place? Gero argues that “the name Sargis for the monk itself was clearly 
a shibboleth of the oriental, Syrian Christian tradition proper” (p. 51). I would sug¬ 
gest that, in addition, there is a connection with the saint and martyr Sergius (Arabic 
Sarjis, Armenian Sarkis), who was martyred in AD 303 (along with Saint Bacchus) 
in the Syrian city of Rusafa, a city that was given the title Sergiopolis by Justinian 
I in his honor. (It would later become the residence of the Umayyad caliph Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, r. 105-25/724-43). Christian Arabs had a particular devotion 
to Saint Sergius, performing pilgrimages to the site of his martyrdom, as testified 
by the sixth century Arabic inscription at Zabad. See de Premare, 236ff. On 
Rusafa/Sergiopolis see I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, 3 vols. 
(Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2002), 2:115-33. The legendary encounter 
between Muhammad and Bahira (or Sergius) also takes place in Syria (outside the 
southern city of Busra) and may have been influenced by the martyrdom account. 
On that account, see the anonymous Histoire nestorienne, 253-4. 

61 “A survey of some of the polemicists from the third/ninth and fourth/tenth 
centuries will show a considerable degree of awareness of the value of Christian 
scripture as a weapon against their Christian opponents.” D. Thomas, “The Bible 
in Early Muslim Anti-Christian Polemic,” 30. 

62 M. Accad, “The Gospels in the Muslim Discourse of the Ninth to the Fourteenth 
Centuries: an exegetical inventorial table,” Islam and Chrislian-Muslim Relations 14 (Jan 
2003) 1, 67-91; 14 (Apr 2003) 2, 205-20; 14 (Jul 2003) 3, 337-52; 14 (Oct 2003) 
4, 459-79. In these articles Accad provides an extensive table of biblical quotations 
by twenty different early Muslim authors, although he does not include ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar among them. 

63 “Risala,” 2:337. 
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eighth chapter): ‘John says in the ninth chapter of his gospel that 
Christ said to the Israelites, ‘You want to kill me but I am a man 
who spoke to you the truth that I heard from God most high.’ ” 64 

p. 113, 11. 6-8: 

[Jesus] said, “God (Mighty and Exalted) did not eat and does not eat. 
He did not drink and does not drink. He did not sleep and does not 
sleep. He did not beget, does not beget and is not begotten. No one 
has seen him that has not died.” 

This passage has no precise biblical correlation, although the idea that 
no one has seen God is alluded to in Exodus 33:20, Jn 1:18 and 
I John 3:12. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s statement, instead, is related to a logion 
reported in Hasan b. Ayyub’s letter to his brother: “[Jesus] said that 
God does not beget and is not Begotten, does not eat, does not drink 
and does not sleep. [He said that] none of his creatures have seen him, 
that no one has seen him who has not died.” 65 This logion appears 
in an abridged form in c Ali al-Tabari’s Radd. Tabari clearly has the 
passage in Exodus (33:20) in mind, and writes: “God Most High 
said to Moses (peace be upon him), ‘No one will see me and live.’ ” 66 

p. 113, 1. 15-114, 1; cf. Mt 26:39, Mk 14:36, Lk 22:42: 

O Father, 67 if it is your pleasure to turn away this bitter cup from 
someone, then turn it away from me. But not as I want but rather as 
you want. 

A number of early Muslim writers report Jesus’ statement from the 
Agony in the Garden as part of an argument that he is human and 
not divine. c Ali al-Tabari argues that the uncertainty which Jesus 
shows is inappropriate for a prophet: “One who said ‘O Lord, if it 
is possible to make this tribulation pass from me then do so’ is one 
who doubts the capability of God. It cannot be that the one who 
says this knows that God is capable of everything.” 68 When Matundi 


64 'All al-Tabari, Radd, 122-3. 

65 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:335—6. 

66 'All al-Tabari, Radd, 129. 

67 The ms. (51r.) clearly has JJ L, (yd il), which corresponds to the il il of Mt 
27:46 and Mk 15:34 in the Syriac Peshitta, and is the reading given in the edi¬ 
tion. Yet it seems more likely that the original version of the text (the only ms. 
dates to 615/1218, two hundred and thirty years after the composition of the Taihbil) 
had ,-jjl or ,cJL (“O my Father”), due to this quotation’s relationship to Lk 22:42 
(cf. Mt 26:39, Mk 14:36). This would also correspond to the version given by Hasan 
b. Ayyub, 2:335, 337,341. 

68 'All al-Tabari, Radd, 145. 
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brings up this passage, he argues instead that Jesus’ conduct here is 
precisely that of a prophet, one who calls on the power of God. In 
fact, to him Jesus’ actions are much like those of Moses: 

In addition to this is [the statement] of Jesus, which he said on the 
night of his arrest: “My God, if it is your wish to take this bitter cup 
from anyone, then take it from me.” If [a Christian] says: “The weep¬ 
ing and supplicating came from Jesus in order to teach the people,” 
say: Then the same applies to Moses. 69 

This verse also forms a part of the debate attributed to the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Umar II and the Byzantine Emperor Leo III. 70 Hasan b. 
Ayyub likewise reports it and, like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, does not elabo¬ 
rate on it, 71 undoubtedly since the Muslim interpretation of this verse 
was already well-known. Abu Ja'far al-Tabari also quotes this pas¬ 
sage in his tafsir. 72 

p. 114, 11. 10-11; cf. Mt 28:19: 

They might say: “Matthew reports in his gospel that [Christ] said to 
his disciples, ‘Travel through the earth and baptize the servants [of 
God] in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.’ ” 

This verse figures prominently in Christian apologetics to Muslims and 
thereby won the attention of Muslim polemicists. Mt 28:19 is one 
of the few biblical quotations that Nashi 5 al-Akbar reports in his K. 
al-Awsat fi l-maqalat. In introducing this verse, Nashi 5 categorizes 
Christian apologetics into two distinct types: 

As for those Christians that believe in proclaiming three {muthallithu l- 
nasdrd), they are of two types. One group debates with intellectual 
analogies. The other group cites only the external meaning of the Injil 


69 Maturidl in D. Thomas, “Abu Mansur al-Maturldl on the divinity of Jesus 
Christ,” 53 (Thomas’ translation). Baqillanl uses this verse in a similar way, per¬ 
haps under the influence of Maturidl. He argues that by the Christians’ logic Moses, 
too, might be a god. Like Moses, Baqillanl argues, Jesus would call on Iris creator 
and Lord asking for signs: “The Injil speaks of this, for it is in the Injil that Jesus 
(peace be upon him) cried and said, ‘Lord, if it is your will to make this cup pass 
from someone, then make it pass from me.’ ” Baqillanl, 120. 

70 See the English translation of the Muslim letter (pscudo-'Umar) as preserved 
in the Morisco text, Gaudeul, 118 and the translation of the Christian letter from 
the Armenian in A. Jeffery, “Ghevond’s text of the correspondence between Umar 
II and Leo III,” Harvard Theological Review 37 (1944), 311. 

71 He reports: “[Jesus] said, ‘Father, if you wish, let this cup be turned away 
from me. Not as I wish, let your will be done.’ ” Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:335. 

72 Abu Ja'far al-Tabari, Tafsir, 4:353. 
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and the tradition of their predecessors. As for those who cite the exter¬ 
nal meaning of the Injil, they are attached to reporting how Christ 
said: “Warn people in the name of the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit.” Yet here there is no proof that [the Trinity] is eternal or cre¬ 
ated, or if it is one substance, or anything else. 73 

Hasan b. Ayyub likewise encountered this verse as part of a Christian 
apology for the Trinity. like Nashi 5 , he finds it unconvincing: 

We ask you about one thing that we would like you to inform us about. 
[What is] the basis for your worship of three hypostases, which, accord¬ 
ing to your claim, come from one divine substance? What is it, and 
whence did you take it, and who is your authority for it? In what book 
did it descend or which prophet prophesied it or which statement of 
Christ (peace be upon him) do you claim for it? Isn’t the authority that 
you have for it the statement of the disciple Matthew that Christ (peace 
be upon him) said to his disciples, when he wanted to disperse them: “Go 
and baptize people in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit.”? But the meaning of this statement, if it is sound, would be 
to go and put these expressions together, that the blessings of God might 
be gathered together, the blessing of Christ His Prophet and that of 
the holy spirit, by which the prophets and messengers are supported. 74 

Finally, a version of this passage appears in Baqillam’s Tamhld ,, albeit 
with an interesting addition: “[Jesus] said, As my Father sent me, 
so I send you to baptize people and wash them in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 75 What is peculiar here is the added 
phrase: “as my Father sent me.” Baqillam undoubtedly added this 
to emphasize that Jesus was a Messenger (rasul, one who is sent). 76 

p. 117, 11. 10-11; cf. Exodus 7:1: 

In the Tawrat, Moses is the god of Pharaoh and the god of Aaron 
and Aaron is Moses’ Messenger to Pharaoh. 

c Abd al-Jabbar reports this passage to establish that the Bible refers 
to people with divine terms only in a metaphorical sense. The point, 
of course, is that if Moses is called a god metaphorically to express 
the authority that God has given him, surely it is also metaphorically 


73 Nash? al-Akbar, K. al-Awsat, 82. 

74 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:353. Cf. Qur’an 2:87, where Jesus is described as being 
supported by the Holy Spirit. Cf. also 2:253, 5:110, 21:90. 

75 Baqillam, 121. 

76 This addition might also reflect the influence of the previous verse, Mt 28:18 
(which in its canonical form actually suggests a high christology): “[Jesus] said, ‘All 
authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me.’ ” 
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that Jesus compares himself to God. This is an argument with clear 
precedents in the work of earlier writers, including Hasan b. Ayyub: 

God says to Moses (peace be upon him) in the Tawrat, “I have made 
you a god, O Moses, to Pharaoh”. ... So you say that God (glory be 
to Him) made Moses a god, meaning gave him leadership ... so what 
is the difference when you say that Christ said in the Injil, “Who has 
seen me has seen my Father” (Jn 14:9) or “my Father and I are one” 
(Jn 10:30)? 77 

Baqillam uses this passage in the same way: 78 

[The Christians] may say, “We say that Christ is a god simply because 
God says in the scriptures that he is a god and names him so.” . . . Let 
it be said to them: You say that God says to Moses, “I have made 
you a god to Aaron and I have made you a god to Pharaoh,” with 
the meaning of “you are his director and commander and he will have 
to obey you.” 79 

p. 119, 80 11. 14-19; cf. Jn 20:17: 

However, it has come down that he would say God was his father. 
He said, “My Father sent me,” and “My Father said to me,” and 
many things like this. So what do you say about this?” 

Let it be said to him: If he had said this, there would still be no 
evidence in it for the Christians. For they have said: “He said to us, 
‘I am going to my Father 81 and your Father, my Lord and your Lord.’ ” 
So he did not give himself a privilege above them. 

c Abd al-Jabbar’s quotation ofjn 20:17 (“I am ascending to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God”) is perhaps the most widely 
quoted verse in early anti-Christian works. It is reported by Jahiz ( Radd, 
25), c Ali al-Tabari {Radd, 122, 135), Hasan b. Ayyub (2:340), Nashi’ 
al-Akbar (p. 82), Ka'bi (p. 64) and Razi (p. 142). The verse’s pop¬ 
ularity comes from its portrayal of Jesus equating himself with humanity 
and not with divinity (although in Jn 20 it is the resurrected Christ who 
makes this statement). It also resembles Qur’an 3:51, 5:117, 19:36 and 
43:64, where Christ declares God to be “my Lord and your Lord.” 82 


77 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:342. 

78 Cf. also ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 147-8, where he argues that the use of “father” 
in the Bible is metaphorical. 

79 Baqillam, 122. Like Hasan b. Ayyub, Baqillam connects this discussion with 
a refutation of Jn 14:9 (p. 123). 

80 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Maghm, 5:111. 

81 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, 5:109. 

82 Incidentally, this quotation forms part of the anti-Christian epigraphy in the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 
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p. 120, 11. 3-4; cf. Exodus 4:22 for first sentence: 

As they say, “He said in the Tawrat, ‘Israel is my son and first born. 
His sons are my sons.’ ” So, according to the claims of the Christians, 
[Israel] would be divine. 83 

As with the earlier passage from Exodus quoted above, 'Abd al- 
Jabbar cites this verse to argue that the phrase “son of God” in the 
Christian gospels must be metaphorical, as Israel is metaphorically 
described as God’s son here. The first sentence in the excerpt is the 
adoption of the Israelites by God in Exodus 4:22 (although “Israel” 
refers to the people and not the man in the biblical text). The sec¬ 
ond sentence is non-canonical. Its source most likely is Jahiz, who 
adds it to his citation of Exodus 4:22 (with a slight difference). Jahiz 
cites this, however, in the context of an intra-Muslim debate, one 
which 'Abd al-Jabbar himself refers to in “al-Radd 'ala 1-nasara” of 
the Mughni (p. 107). The debate was over whether or not it is rea¬ 
sonable (or strategically valuable) to concede that God might call 
Jesus “son of God” in the way that He calls Abraham “close friend” 
(. khalll ) in the Qur’an (4:125). Alluding to his teacher Nazzam’s argu¬ 
ment to this effect (see chapter 1, section 1.2), Jahiz comments: 

I have seen that one of the mutakallimin allows this [statement], if it is 
intended to mean adoption, upbringing, clarifying the height of his sta¬ 
tion, and singling him out for mercy and love, but not to mean begetting 
or [God’s] taking a female companion. He says that, comparatively 
speaking, there is no difference between taking an offspring through 
adoption and upbringing and taking a close friend through companionship 
and love. He claims that God Most High can dictate by name that which 
he loves, as he dictates by meanings that which he loves. Thus it is 
with the claim of the People of the Book regarding the Tawrat, Injil, 
Psalms, and Prophets (peace be upon them) that God said, “Israel is 
my first bom.” It means: “He is the first that I adopted from my crea¬ 
tures.” [Similar] is His statement: “Israel is my first born and his sons 
are my children. 84 

Nashi’ al-Akbar and Hasan b. Ayyub also cite Exodus 4:22. 85 Neither 
of these authors, however, mentions the additional non-biblical phrase 
found in 'Abd al-Jabbar and Jahiz. 


83 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:110. 

84 Jahiz, Rudd, 25, cf. 27-8. 

85 Nashi’ al-Akbar, K. al-Awsat, 82; Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:340, 356. In both cases 
Hasan introduces this verse with the pious invocation seen with Qur’anic passages: 
gala ‘azza wa-jalla. 
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p. 120, 11. 14-15: 

Christ said to the Israelites, “If you were the sons of Abraham, you 
would have responded to me, since I am a son of Abraham.” 

This is a non-biblical logion. Pines speculates that it originates in a 
lost apocryphal Christian or Judaeo-Christian writing. 86 More likely 
it comes from a contraction and confusion of Jn 8:33-42, where the 
theme of Abraham and sonship is central (cf. also Mt 3:9). This 
logion is anticipated by a passage in Qasim’s polemic, which adds an 
element related to Jn 8:44: 

They said, “We are sons of Abraham,” and they flung great slander 
at him. He said, “You are not children or sons of Abraham. If you 
were his children then you would know what is pleasing to him. Rather 
you are sons of Satan and of sin.” 87 

Qasim’s report here is also related to a remark that c Abd aljabbar 
makes elsewhere in the Critique', “[the Christians] say regarding evil ones 
that they are sons of Satan and many similar things in their language” 
(p. 120). 88 Abu Hatim al-Razi also uses this latter expression, remark- 
ing: “[Jesus] said to the Jews, ‘You are the sons of Satan.’” 89 

p. 149, 1. 19-150, 3; cf. 188. cf. Mt 5:17-9 and Lk 16:17: 

In a sentence, Christ came to revive the Tawrat and to establish it. He 
said, “I have come to you only to act in accordance with the Tawrat 
and the commandments of the prophets before me. I did not come to 
cancel but to complete. For with God it is easier for the sky to fall upon 


86 Pines proposes an association with Jn 8:58, either as a refutation to Jesus’ 
words there (“Very truly, I tell you, before Abraham was, I am”) or as an ancient 
tradition which Jn 8:58 is refuting. See Pines, Jewish Christians, 61 and “Gospel 
Quotations,” 231. Cf. Qasim b. Ibrahim, 324. 

87 Qasim b. Ibrahim, 324. 

88 In the previous chapter I discuss ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s strategy of citing biblical 
verses that qualify the biblical designation of Christ as son of God. For this rea¬ 
son he quotes Mt 5:9 (from the Beatitudes): “Blessed are you community of right¬ 
eous people; you will be called sons of God” ( Tathbit , 120). Compare RazI ( A‘lam 
al-nubuwwa, p. 143) and Qasim b. Ibrahim (pp. 321, 326, 327) who cite Mt 5:9 
but with the canonical “makers of peace” in place of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s “community 
of the righteous.” Qasim has “sincere friends ( asfiya 3 ) of God” in place of the canon¬ 
ical “sons of God,” according to his practice of Islamizing biblical material. On 
this, see D. Thomas, “The Bible in Early Muslim Anti-Christian Polemic,” 35. Pines 
sees Qasim’s substitution of “sincere friends,” along with his translation of Mt 5:22 
(p. 327, where “You fool” is replaced by “You uncircumcised”), as proof that he 
was influenced by a Judaeo-Christian community. See Pines, “Notes on Islam,” 149. 

89 Razi, A‘lam al-nubuwwa, 161. 
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the earth than for anything to be cancelled from the law of Moses. 
Whoever cancels anything from that will be called lacking from the 
kingdom of heaven. 

c Abd al-Jabbar quotes this passage twice as part of his effort to show 
that Christ did not abrogate the Mosaic Law. This position is unusual 
for a Muslim theologian, 90 but it is not in conflict with the Qur’an 
(see Q 3:48, 5:46, 61:6 and chapter 1, section 1.2). Some other early 
Muslim writers likewise take this position, in a similar effort to show 
that the Christians have gone astray from the religion of Christ. 
Thus Qasim b. Ibrahim quotes Jesus saying: 

Let no one think that I have come against the Tawrat, the Injil and the 
Prophets, or to cancel out anything at all that came from God. Rather, I 
came to fulfill all of that, to affirm every matter that is from God and 
all of His messengers. I give to you a true saying and announce to you 
a matter, so understand it faithfully: Not one verse of all the verses of 
God will be changed or cancelled until the heavens and earth are changed 
and rejected. Indeed, the one who cancels a verse of God, or changes 
the smallest of his commandments, who teaches anyone a substitute 
or changed [verse or commandment], whether small or large, will be 
called contemptible and will be lacking from the kingdom of God. 91 

‘All al-Tabari also quotes this verse in his K. al-Din wa-l-dawla, describ¬ 
ing it as proof that Christ confirmed the prophets before him: “He 
said, ‘I did not come to cancel but to fulfill.’ He also said, ‘Truly I 
say to you that not a letter of [the Tawrat] will be wiped out until 
heaven and earth are wiped out.’ ” 92 

The IsmaTli Abu 1-Hasan Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 332/943) 
argues, in his K. al-Mahsul (which Abu Halim quotes in the K. al- 
Islah), that Jesus did not bring a new law but followed the law of 
Moses. Nasafi concludes that Jesus, the fifth natiq of the IsmaTliyya, 
had the qualities of the first natiq, Adam, and the seventh (and final) 
natiq, the Qa’im: 93 “Christ (peace be upon him) did not compose the 


90 Cf., for example, the view of ‘All al-Tabari, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 201-3. 

91 Qasim b. Ibrahim, 327. 

92 ‘All al-Tabari, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 202. Tabari goes on to argue, however, that 
the law of Jesus was different from that of Moses, just as the law of Muhammad 
differs from that of Jesus. It is only Muhammad’s law that is ultimately binding 
and unchangeable. 

93 Natiq is a term which in early IsmaTli writings carries the literal meaning 
“preacher” or “speaker.” Later, however, it becomes a rank in the IsmaTli hierar¬ 
chy of spiritual leaders, often used interchangeably with rasul. At a still later stage 
natiq refers only to seven exalted figures within that hierarchy, from Adam to the 
Qa’im. See W. Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian Ismd‘ilism (Leiden: Brill, 1948), 35. 
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Injil, nor did he institute a law (shari'd). His way was like the way 
of the first of the natiqs. For this reason he resembles the first of the 
natiqs regarding his covenant. He conducted himself according to the 
law of Moses and did not depart from it.” 94 

Abu Hatim quotes Nasafi’s statement in order to refute it. He 
counters that Jesus “did not uphold the law of Moses (peace be upon 
him) for one day. . . but rather abrogated the law of Moses and 
established his own.” 95 Nevertheless, with his refutation Abu Hatim 
makes it clear that the peculiar view of Nasafi—that Jesus contin¬ 
ued to teach and practice the law of Moses—was known in his city 
of Rayy, the city which c Abd al-Jabbar would later call his own. 

p. 155, 11. 12-15; cf. Lk 1:1-4: 

Luke mentioned in his gospel that he did not see Christ. Luke says, 
speaking to the one for whom he made his gospel (and he is the last 
one who made [a gospel] of the four): “I know your desire for good¬ 
ness, knowledge and refinement ( al-adab ), so I made this Gospel, because 
of my knowledge and because I was close to those who served the 
Word and saw Him.” 

Both Jahiz (Radd, 24) and ‘All al-Tabari (al-Dln wa-l-dawla, 186) point 
out that Luke admits he did not personally know Christ. 

p. 165, 1. 14-166, 7; cf. Mt 4:1-11, Lk 4:1-13: 

According to their Gospel Satan imprisoned Christ and kept him 
enclosed for forty days, in order to test him. Christ refrained from eat¬ 
ing and drinking, fearing that it would end up as a trick of Satan 


94 Nasafi in Abu Hatim al-Razi, K. al-Islah (Tehran: Institute of Islamic Studies, 
1377 [Islamic solar date = 1998]), 249. Cf. H. Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der 

jriihen IsmaliUya (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1978), 121, and 122, where Halm dis¬ 
cusses the important place of Jesus in Isma'ili cosmology. Cf. also Ivanow, 156. 

95 Abu Hatim al-Razi, K. al-Islah, 253. See also Ivanow (p. 156): “[Abu Hatim] 
rejects the story that Adam has not given a system of law ( shan c a ). All the JVatiqs 
act similarly, composing religious books and systems of law for their followers. If 
Muhammad the Prophet used to order his associates to write the revelation with 
which he was inspired, so did Jesus to his disciples, hawariyyun. The only difference 
is that these latter wrote this in the Gospel at a much later date. Just as the Gospels 
differ, so also did the (real) Coran differ from the reminiscences of the Prophet’s 
associates.” 

Abu Hatim’s view matches that of another fourth/tenth century Isma'ilT, Abu Ya'qub 
Ishaq al-Sijistam (d. mid 4th/10th). Sijistam, who in other respects defended Nasafi 
against the criticisms of Abu Hatim (See Halm, 53ff.), does not do so on the ques¬ 
tion of whether Jesus abrogated the law of Moses. In his K. Ithbat al-nubuwwa, 
Sijistam states: “When Jesus came and the call ( da'wa ) that he brought was established, 
the law of Moses was abrogated.” (Beirut: al-Matba'at al-Kathulikiyya, 1966), 189. 
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against him. [Satan] said to him while he was in his hand, “If you 
are the son of God then tell these rocks to be bread.” Christ said to 
him, answering, “It is written that the life of a person shall not be by 
bread but by every word that comes from God.” Then Satan conveyed 
him to the city of Jerusalem, brought him up to the corner of the 
temple and said to him, “If you are the son of God, then throw your¬ 
self from here, for it is written that the angels will take care of you 
and your leg will not stumble on a stone.” Christ said, “It is written, 
do not test God your god.” Then he conveyed him to a high mountain 
and showed him all of the kingdoms of this world and their ornaments. 
He said to him, “If you fall on your face, prostrating to me, I will 
make this entire world yours, just as I did for one before you.” So 
Christ said to him, “Depart, O Satan! For it is written, Prostrate to 
the Lord your god.” Then God sent an angel who removed Satan 
from his place and threw him in the sea, opening up the way to Christ. 

c Abd al-Jabbar’s account of the temptation of Christ in the wilderness, 
closer to Matthew’s version than that of Luke, has a number of ante¬ 
cedents in Islamic literature. Qasim b. Ibrahim reports two elements 
of the temptation—the prostration before Satan (although Qasim refers 
to him as iblis and not shaytari) and the transformation of rocks— 
and he reverses the order of these as they stand in both Matthew 
and Luke. Moreover, in Qasim’s version, the devil tempts Jesus to 
turn the rocks not into bread but rather into gold and silver. 96 

The version of ‘All al-Tabari, who quotes the account partially 
in his K. al-Dtn wa-l-dawla, 97 and on two separate occasions in his 
Radd, is closer to that of c Abd al-Jabbar. 98 Closer still is the version 
of Hasan b. Ayyub, which at some points matches c Abd al-Jabbar’s 
account verbatim. 99 


96 Qasim b. Ibrahim, 324. See also D. Thomas, “The Bible in Early Muslim 
anti-Christian Polemic,” 35. 

97 P. 194. Here he explicitly identifies the account as that of Matthew. 

98 First on p. 122 and then more fully on p. 132. Stern cites this second quo¬ 
tation of the Temptation story as a source for the Critique. Stern, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Account,” 147. 

99 Cf. Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:324—5 (I have italicized those words not in the Critique 
and put in parentheses those in the Critique but not in Ibn Ayyub’s version): 

[Satan said to him] “If you are the son of God, then throw yourself from 
here, for it is written that the angels will take care of you and your leg will 
not stumble on a stone.” Christ said, “It is also written, do not test God your 
god.” Then he conveyed him to a high mountain and showed him all the 
kingdoms of this world and their ornaments. He said to him, “If you fall on 
your face, prostrating to me, I will make all that you see yours (as I did for one 
before you).” So Christ said to him, “Depart, O Satan! For it is written, 
‘Prostrate to the Lord your god.’ ” Then God sent an angel to remove Satan 
from his place and throw him into the sea, opening up the way to Christ. 
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p. 199, 11. 1-6; cf. Mt 3:17, Mk 1:11, Lk 3:22: 

The prevalent [opinion] according to them is that Mary (peace be 
upon her) belonged to the son of her paternal uncle who was called 
Joseph or Jacob the Carpenter, and that she was with him. People 
thought that Christ was the son of Joseph until John baptized him in 
the Jordan and a voice came from heaven, [saying]: “This is my son 
in whom I am pleased.” They say, “So we know that he is the son 
of God Most High, not the son of Joseph the Carpenter.” 

c Abd al-Jabbar brings up the account of John’s baptism of Jesus in 
the context of his argument that Christians attack the dignity of Mary 
by making her vulnerable to accusations of fornication (on this see 
chapter 3, section 2.2). Hasan b. Ayyub brings up the baptism account 
and mentions the passage of Isaiah (42:1) that is contained within it 
to warn his Muslim readers that Christians see this incident as a 
fulfillment of prophecy. 100 More complete and accurate, however, is 
the account of the historian Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Ya‘qubT. 101 While 
Ya'qubT’s account does not share the polemical approach of c Abd 
al-Jabbar, it is nonetheless evidence that these biblical accounts were 
present in Islamic literature well before the Critique. 

In this regard it is important at least to note another body of 
Islamic literature in which biblical material appears. In the exeget- 
ical, historical and polemical works discussed above, biblical material 
appears either as part of a refutation of Christianity or as historical 
evidence. Yet other works, pious or hortatory by nature, incorporate 
many biblical sayings of Jesus into homilies on asceticism and charity. 
In these works, usually by ShT'T or Sufi authors, Jesus appears as a 
combination of an ascetic prophet and a sage. Perhaps the most 
exceptional example of this literature is the Tuhaf al- c uqul of c Abd 
al-Jabbar’s older contemporary, the Shr'T Ibn Shu'ba (d. 381/991). 
Ibn Shu'ba reports the eleventh Shr'T Imam al-Hasan al-'Askan’s (d. 
260/874) quotation of a speech by Jesus, a speech that is modeled 
after the Beatitudes and the “Woes” (Mt 23) of Matthew’s Gospel 


100 Hasan b. Ayyub, 323. Cf. also the comments of the Muslim opponent of 
‘Ammar al-Basri, “K. al-Masa’il wa-l-ajwiba,” in M. Hayek, Arnmar al-Barn, apolo- 
gie et controverses, 259-60. ‘All al-Tabari cites a related verse (Mt. 17:5, from the 
Trans-figuration) as part of his argument against the divinity of Christ: “Matthew 
says in the nineteenth chapter [sic] of his Gospel, citing Isaiah’s prophecy about 
Christ that God (glory be to Him) said, ‘This is my servant, whom I have declared 
pure, and my beloved, in whom I take rest.’ ” ‘Air al-Tabari, Radd, 144. 

101 Ya'qubi, Ta’nkh, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Bmiyya, 1419/1999), 1:65. 
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and yet significantly expanded. 102 Nowhere does Ibn Shu'ba’s work 
have direct antecedents to biblical quotations in the Critique. Yet this 
type of work is an important example, like Ya'qubT’s history, of the 
degree to which the Islamic community had absorbed biblical mate¬ 
rial into its own tradition by c Abd al-Jabbar’s time. 103 

2.3. Narratives 

2.3.1. Paul in Earlier Islamic Writings 
2.3.1.1 Paul and Christian Origins 

Thus the scriptural pericopes in the Critique are evidently related to 
a well developed tradition of Muslim writings on Christianity. This 
relationship is no less evident for other elements of the Critique, includ¬ 
ing the historical anecdotes that stand at the center of the work. 

c Abd al-Jabbar’s narratives of Paul, Constantine and biblical origins 
are the myths through which he describes how the Christians changed 
the religion of Jesus. The twists and turns of these stories, even the 
apparently insignificant details, are all products of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Weltanschauung, of his theological, historical and sociological thinking. 
At the heart of these myths lies Paul, the kafir par excellence. m Paul 
not only rejects the religion of Jesus, he changes it for his own pur¬ 
poses. He is a power monger, a conniving and selfish man who uses 
Christians to ingratiate himself with the Roman authorities: “This 
Paul was a wicked and evil Jew. He pursued evil and assisted the 
evil, anxious to cause disorders. He sought leadership and dominion 
and used every kind of trick to achieve it” (156). While ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s detailed narratives of Paul are unprecedented in Islamic 
writings, this picture of him is not. 


102 See Ibn Shu'ba, 373-83. 

103 On this literature see Khalidi (The Muslim Jesus), who refers to the corpus of 
pious sayings attributed to Jesus as the “Muslim Gospel.” Drawing on the work of 
Asin-Palacios, but also adding to it, Khalidi collects a large number of such say¬ 
ings. See also M. Asin-Palacios, “Logia et Agrapha,” PO 13 (1919), 335-431 and 
19 (1926), 531-624; M.M. Qa’im and M. Legenhausen, “Words of the Word of 
God: Jesus Christ Speaks through Shl'r Narrations,” Tawhid 13 (1996) 3, 21-40 
and 13 (1996) 4, 45-56. 

104 On this term, see T. Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Qur’an (Montreal: 
McGill, 1966), 70. 
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In his recently published Tafstr, 105 c Abd al-Jabbar’s contemporary 
Tha'labi also blames Paul for changing the Islamic message of Jesus. 
In Tha'labfs account, Paul is equally devious and troublesome, but 
in a different way. Paul comes to understand that the Islamic message 
of Jesus is, in fact, the truth. Yet he does not convert. Instead, feeling 
himself already damned, Paul decides to infiltrate the community of 
Jesus’ disciples and pervert their religion so that they, too, will be 
damned: 106 

The [Christians] were all of [one religion] for a year after Jesus was 
raised. 107 They prayed in the same direction [qibla], and they fasted in 
the month of Ramadan until a war occurred between them and the Jews. 

There was among the Jews a courageous man named Paul. 108 He 
killed a group of the followers of Jesus and then said to the Jews, “If 
the truth is with Jesus, then we have disbelieved and been neglectful. 
Hellfire is our destiny. We would be the deceived, the losers, if they 
entered heaven but we enter hellfire. So I will play a trick so as to 
deceive them that they may enter hellfire.” Now he 109 had a horse 
that was called al- c uqab (“the eagle”) upon which he would fight. He 
hamstrung arqaba ) 110 his horse and made as though he were remorse¬ 
ful, putting soil upon his head. The Christians said to him, “Who are 
you?” He said, “Paul, 111 your enemy. I have heard from heaven: ‘You 
can only repent by becoming a Christian.’ So I repented.” 

Thus they brought him into the church. He entered a house for a 
year, not leaving it by day or by night, so that he learned the InjJl. Then 
he went out and said, “It was announced to me: ‘God has accepted 
your repentance.’ ” So they believed him and loved him. He went to 
Jerusalem and took Nastur as a disciple, teaching him that Jesus and 
Mary and god were three [gods]. Then he went to Rome and taught 


105 The edition, however, has a number of mistakes. In my translation I have 
emended the text based on the manuscript: Ms. 102 iqfsir. Medina Public Library 
(Mahmudiyya Collection). 

106 This same narrative is also reported by Abu 1-Muzaffar Shahfur b. Tahir al- 
Isfara’hu (d. 471/1078-9) and by Muhammad b. Musa al-Damm (d. 808/1405), 
in his encyclopedia of animals (under the entry for horse [ faras\ due to the refer¬ 
ence to Paul’s horse), on the authority of Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl (d. 
146/763). See Isfara’im, K. al-Tabsir Ji l-din, ed. Muhammad Zahid al-Kawthan 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1955), 133-4 (cf. Fritsch, 49-51); Damm, K. Hayat al- 
hayawan, 2 vols. (Frankfurt: Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science, 2001; 
reprint of 1284/1867 Bulaq edition), 2:254-5 (cf. Stem, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 
178 and 181). 

107 Damm (2:254) has eighty-one years. 

108 Read for ^. 

109 Read d for L$J. 

110 Read for cJ jt. 

111 Read for 
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them about the divinity and humanity [of Jesus], He said, ‘Jesus was 
not human but took on humanity. 112 He had no body but took on a 
body. 113 He is the Son of God.” He taught this to a man who was 
called Jacob. Then he called a man who was called Malik 114 and said 
to him, ‘Jesus is the god who was and who is.” 

When [Paul] got power over them he called these three, one by 
one, and said to each of them “You are my successor (> khattfati ). I saw 
Jesus in a dream and he was pleased with me.” He said to each of 
them, “Tomorrow I will sacrifice myself, so call the people to your 
teachings \nihlatika \.” 115 Then he went to the altar and sacrificed him¬ 
self, saying, “I do this to the pleasure of Jesus.” 116 So when it was the 
third day, each of [the three] called the people to his side and a sect 
from the people followed each one of them. They differed with each 
other and have been fighting until our day. All of the Christians are 
from these three groups. 117 

Tha'labfs account relates not only to c Abd al-Jabbar’s narrative of 
Paul in the Critique (see chapter 3, section 2.3), but also to ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s narrative therein on biblical origins (see chapter 3, section 
2.1), as it begins with a reference to a “war” (harb) between the Jews 
and the followers of Christ ( c Abd al-Jabbar has “conflict,” khilaf). 
Tha'labf s narrative is one of a group of Islamic accounts that describe 
how the main three Christian sects in the medieval Islamic world 
(Melldte, Jacobite and Nestorian) came into being. The focus of these 
narratives on dissension between the Christian groups seems to be 
inspired by Q_ 5:14, which describes how God has sown hatred among 
the Christians as a punishment for forgetting the divine message. 

In these accounts Paul plays a central role, inevitably as the trou¬ 
ble-maker, the one who sows the seeds of discord. In this sense he 
is a parallel character to ‘Abdallah b. Saba 5 , an alleged Yamanl Jew 
and early convert to Islam who is often depicted as the one who 
incited the discord that led to the split between Sunnis and Shi‘is. 118 


112 Read for 

113 Read for ,nma;. 

114 Read lillL for iitL«. 

115 Read for 

116 Cf. Qarafi (120—1), who includes the tradition of Paul committing suicide for 
the sake of Jesus. Cf. Colossians 1:23, where Paul speaks of himself of making up 
what is lacking in the sufferings of Christ, and especially II Timothy 4:6, where 
Paul speaks of himself as being ready to be “offered” or “poured out as a libation.” 

117 Thalabi, 5:33 (commentary on Q_ 9:31), cf. ms. folios 96v 97r. 

118 On the parallels between ‘Abdallah b. Saba 1 and Paul, see P.S. Van Koningsveld, 
“Islamic Image of Paul and the Origin of the Gospel of Barnabas,” JSAI 20 (1996), 
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Paul plays this role also in the K. al-Ridda wa-l-jutuh of the early 
chronicler Sayf b. ‘Umar al-Tamiim (d. late 2nd/8th). In Sayf’s 
account, Paul, who is called Abu Sha’ul (“the father of Saul”) and 
described as the King, initially orders that the Christians be killed. 
When they escape and he realizes that they cannot be so easily exter¬ 
minated, Abu Sha’ul decides to play a trick on them. Faking a con¬ 
version, as in Tha'labT’s account, Abu Sha * * * * 5 ul becomes a Christian 
and takes the name Paul in order to ruin Christianity from the inside: 

So [Paul] left his kingship and put on their clothing. Then he followed 
them in order to lead them astray until he arrived at their outpost. They 
took him and said to him, “Praise be to God who captured you and 
overpowered you. ...” He said, “Jesus came to me as I was leaving 
you and took my hearing, sight and reason, so that I could not hear, 
see or reason. Then he lifted this from me and I promised God that 
I would join with your cause. . . .” 

He said, “I have seen the night and the morning, the sun and the 
moon and the planets coming from there [i.e. the East]. They come 
from the direction which is the right one for us to pray in.” They 
said, “You have spoken rightly!” So he changed their qibla. . . . 

He said, “God has subjected to you all that is on the Earth. He 
has given you what is in the sky as a mark of His generosity to you. 
By God, it is not right for you to reject His generosity. So why do 
you say that some things are permitted and others forbidden? Everything 
between the bedbug and the elephant is permitted.” 119 

As in the Critique, Paul ruins Christianity by abrogating the Mosaic 
Law. However, Sayf adds an element absent from the Critique : Paul, 
not Jesus, tells his disciples: “should someone strike your cheek, offer 
the other cheek” (p. 223). Sayf also adds a fourth figure to the nar¬ 
rative of the three Christian sects, a figure who is called simply al- 
mu’min, “the believer.” He is the Muslim, the one who preserves the 
true religion of Jesus: 120 


202. In some accounts ‘Abdallah b. Saba 1 is accused of deifying ‘All in the same 
way that Paul is accused of divinizing Jesus. See M. Hodgson, “‘Abdallah b. Saba’,” 

EP, 1:51. 

119 Translated from the excerpt given by van Koningsveld from the ms., pp. 

222-3. The last phrase also appears in the polemical Jewish work on the life of 
Jesus, Toledoth Yeshu c . See S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen (Berlin: 

S. Calvary, 1902), 48 (Hebrew), 61 (German translation). Cf. English translation of 
H. Schonfield, According to the Hebrews (Duckworth: London, 1937), 57. 

120 Cf. the account of the Syrian historian Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), where Paul 
does not appear, but the same trope of the Christian sects occurs, ibn ‘Asakir al- 
Dimashql, Sirat al-sayyid al-Masth, ed. S. Mourad (Beirut: Dar al-Shuruq, 1996), 215—216. 
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So the three [Ya'qub, Nastur and Malkuri] returned to [Paul] and 
reported to him. He said to them, “Catch up to al-mu’min and his 
companions and kill them, that they may not corrupt you and your 
cause. . . .” So they fought [al-mu’min and his companions] and van¬ 
quished them, forcing them out to Syria where the Jews captured them. 
They informed the Jews about what had happened and said, “We are 
only fleeing that we might be secure in your land. We have nothing 
to do with this world. We seek only caves, mountain tops, and cells 
that we might wander through the land. . . .” The believers [al-mu’mimn] 
fled into the Arabian Peninsula, where the Prophet [Muhammad] 
encountered thirty such monks who believed in him. 121 

As in Tha'labfs narrative, an element appears here that is parallel 
to the narrative on biblical origins in the Critique. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, like 
Sayf, has the faithful followers of Jesus flee to the Arabian Peninsula 
(p. 153, 11. 2~ 3), a reference that reflects the trope of Muslim followers 
of Jesus in the sira literature (see chapter 3, section 2.1). 

2.3.1.2. Paul and the Question of tawatur 

The preceding accounts are, ostensibly, historical narratives. In fact, 
they are, like the Critique, polemical texts with a specific theologumenon : 
that Christianity is not the religion of Jesus, i.e. that Christians do 
not have a valid transmission from Jesus. Many of these same issues 
are discussed by Jahiz in his Hujaj al-nubuwwa. Jahiz, however, addresses 
them from a theoretical perspective, drawing a comparison between 
Paul and Mani: 

[They have] the report of the [church] fathers and the century before, 
that Paul came with wonders and marks. This is like the reports of 
the Manicheans about the century which preceded them, that Mani 
brought wonders and marks, or like the Zoroastrians from the fathers 
that preceded them, that Zoroaster brought wonders and marks. So 
we know that these Christians do not he about the generation that 
preceded them, neither do the zanadiqa nor the Zoroastrians. Yet the 
proof that the basis of their report is not like its derivative is that God 
(glory be to Him) does not give marks to one who does not recognize 
them. Thus Paul, who maintained that Jesus (peace be upon him) is 
a god, does not know God Most High. He does not know the difference 
between a lord and a servant, or a human and God. 122 

Jahiz argues here that the “basis” ( asl ) of the Christians’ report is 
not like its “derivative” (Jaf). He concedes that the Christians might 


121 Sayf b. ‘Umar in van Koningsveld, 224. 

122 Jahiz, Hujaj al-nubuwwa, 251—2. 
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have accurately preserved the knowledge of the preceding generation, 
but maintains that a gap in their transmission occurred earlier, with 
Paul. The issue here, then, is transmission {tawatur), a common element 
of Muslim-Christian debate. 123 It is true that, as mentioned earlier, 
Mu'tazili scholars such as Jahiz did not look at tawatur as a sufficient 
standard for religious doctrine. Yet Jahiz’s intent here is simply to 
establish a reasonable argument that will show how Christians could 
have changed the religion of Jesus, even if the current generation 
has no memory of this change. In other words, the Christian claims 
of tawatur can be undermined with rational arguments. In this sense 
Jahiz’s approach is typically Mu'tazilT. c Abd al-Jabbar takes a similar 
approach in the Critique yet he frames his argument within a narrative: 

Another one responded and said, “Do you, Christian community, know 
why there came to be Christians among the Arabs, Egyptians, Ethiopians 
and others?” They said, “No.” So he said, “But I know and if you 
were Christians you would know.” They asked him and he informed 
them, saying, “The first fathers spent a night, all having [the same] 
one language. Then every one of them could speak in the language 
of one of the nations. Each one of them went to that nation which 
spoke this language. They called upon them in their language and 
brought forth wonders and miracles for them. If not, then tell us why 
the Armenians, Arabs, Egyptians and Ethiopians became Christians?” 

They say, “I believe. This is a clear proof.” So they write this and 
record it and turn it into a feast and a remembrance. 

This is the basis of the thing, its cause and its origin. Thus it becomes 
immortalized and disseminated. Then ages pass by, periods proceed 
and then they claim that it is something that has its basis in the wit- 


123 ‘Abd al-Jabbar attempts to show that only Sunni Muslim doctrine has a valid 
tawatur, arguing this on p. 181 (cf. 128) in a way reminiscent of Ibn al-Munajjim 
(pp. 48-50). Both authors concede that non-Muslims differ over the validity of 
Muhammad’s claims. They both argue, however, that all are in agreement on the 
fact that he made such claims. ‘Abd al-Jabbar argues: 

Do you not see regarding the Prophet Muhammad (God’s blessing and peace 
be upon him) that when it was claimed that he was the Messenger of God to 
all of creation, and that he was the standard for them, everyone whom the 
report reached knew it, whether they trusted it or counted him as a liar, 
whether they saw him or did not see him? 

Ibn al-Munajjim has: 

There is no difference between the nations, religions and sects over these gen¬ 
eral points which I have enumerated about Muhammad. For [these reports] 
came in such a way that they could not be a lie. There is only a difference 
over the prophethood of Muhammad (peace be upon him). For some nations 
witness to it, that God sent him, and some nations consider his prophethood 
a He (p. 50). 

On this argument, cf. also Jahiz, Hujaj, 251 and Mai ah inn, 84. 
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ness of nations, since it is more possible to lie about something that 
transpired long ago (p. 207, 11. 2—11). 124 

The origin of the tradition that at the end of one night the Church 
fathers were given the charism of speaking different languages is cer¬ 
tainly the biblical account of Pentecost (Acts 2:6ff.; indeed 2:15 makes 
it clear that the miracle was manifested in the morning). Yet ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s immediate source was probably Ibn Ishaq, as recorded 
by Tabari, who reports a tradition that the disciples of Jesus whom 
he sent to far off lands initially refused to go, apparendy because 
they could not speak the corresponding languages. So Jesus com¬ 
plained about them to God and “from that very night each one of 
them could speak the language of the people to whom he was sent.” 125 

Speaking elsewhere on the question of tawdtur, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
makes an analogy, as Jahiz does, between Paul and Mani. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s argument is more sophisticated; he argues that Paul changed 
the Islamic message of Jesus by capitalizing on the ethnic pride of 
the Romans, as Mani did with the Persians: 

Similar to the deed of Paul in helping the Romans in their religion, 
and separating [them] from the religion of Christ, is that which Mani 
the priest did. He was the leader of the Manicheans, a long period 
after Paul. He had leadership and, after being a priest, became the 
bishop of the Christians in Iraq, in the possession of Persia. He mixed 
with the Persians, praising light and denouncing darkness as the 
Zoroastrians do. He praised Zoroaster, the prophet of the Zoroastrians. 

[Mani] said that the Light chose him and sent him to the East, as 
it sent Christ to the West. He despised Abraham, IsmaTl and the 
prophets whom Christ affirmed, just as the Persians wash their hands 
of them. Mani helped them and became close to them by despising 


124 Compare ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comments elsewhere: 

The Christians might say, “Christ is the first of us. He is our ancestor and you 
agree that he had signs and miracles. So how can you say that our origin is, 
like our conclusion, [invalid]?” (p. 182, 11. 3—4). 

We know that Christ is a prophet and that he had signs and miracles as you 
say, but not by your transmittal, nor by your claims. We know this only by the 
statement of our Prophet (God’s blessing be upon him). 

Yet you have claimed that these nations responded to Christianity only due 
to signs and miracles that Paul, George, Father Mark and their likes brought 
forth. You recorded this in your books as did the Manicheans, the Zoroastrians 
and others. You claimed that in every era, and the people that are with you tes¬ 
tify to this. Yet they do not see [these signs and miracles], or their effects, at all 
(p. 182, 11. 7-13). 

125 Abu JaTar al-Tabari, TrTrlkh. 1:1560. 
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[the prophets], saying, “Satan sent them.” He would write, “From 
Mani, the servant of Christ,” just as Paul wrote. He was similar to 
[Paul] and followed in his footsteps. .. (p. 169, 11. 9-170, 4). 126 

2.3.1.3. Paul and ta’nkh. 

Yet Paul’s place in Islamic writings is not limited to polemical argu¬ 
ments like those above. He also appears in history ( ta’nkh) writings 
simply as an important figure of Christian tradition. The writings of 
these authors, among them Ya'qub!, Mas'udT and al-Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Maqdis! (d. late 4th/10th), are marked not by theologumena, 
but by an investigative and scientific spirit. Maqdisi describes the 
doctrines and practices of various Christian sects without decon¬ 
structing them, 127 declaring openly: “this is not a refutation of them.” 128 
Ya'qub!’s account of Paul’s life, meanwhile, is a close rendition of the 
Acts of Apostles’ narrative: 

Of all people, Paul was the greatest in severity and injury against [the 
Christians], killing whomever he could find among them and seeking 
them in every place. So he went out on the way to Damascus to gather 
up a group [of Christians] who were there. Then he heard a voice 
that called out to him, “O Paul, how you persecute me!” He was so 
terrified that he lost his sight. Then Ananias came to him and ministered 
to him until he recovered and his eyes were healed. [Paul] began to 
frequent churches, proclaiming and praising Christ. The Jews wanted 
to kill him, and he fled from them. He began to evangelize the people 
along with the disciples [of Christ], proclaiming the same things. He 
lived an ascetic life, denouncing the things of this world so that all of 
the apostles promoted him above themselves and made him their leader. 


126 ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s argument combines two important Islamic apologetical themes. 
One of these, expressed in modern times with the saying la wataniyya fi l-isldm 
(“there is no nationalism in Islam”), is the idea that the Islamic imvma replaces any 
tribal or national bonds. While other religions are limited to a certain ethnic group, 
Islam is universal. The second theme is the idea of Islam as al-dXn al-wasit (“the 
middle religion”). In ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s account, Islam stands in a central position 
between the extremes of Roman religion in the West and Persian religion in the 
East. Muslim geographers often presented Mecca as the navel of the world, and 
Muslim authors, both medieval and modern, describe Muhammad as the “middle” 
prophet, a perfect mean between the law-obsessed Moses and the love-obsessed 
Jesus, being anticipated only by Abraham, the hanif khatil Allah. On this latter notion 
see the novel of N. Mahfuz, The Children of Gebelawi, trans. P. Stewart (Washington: 
Three Continents Press, 1988). 

127 Maqdisi, 1:336. 

128 Maqdisi continues, “although one who researches into their statements. . . will 
know the invalidity of their teachings.” K. al-Ba£ wa-l-ta’nkh, ed. Khalil ‘Imran al- 
Mansur, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1417/1997), 1:337. This edition 
is erroneously attributed to Abu Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al-Balkhi (d. 322/934). 
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He got up and proclaimed his message, speaking about the Israelites, 
the prophets and the station of Christ. He would say, “Come with us 
to the nations, for God said to Christ, ‘I have made you a light to the 
nations, that you might bring salvation to every region of the earth.’ ” 129 
Each of them would proclaim his opinion, saying, “We have to preserve 
the law ( namus ), sending evangelists to every land, who will forbid them 
from sacrificing to idols, from fornicating and from eating blood.” 

Paul went out with two men to Antioch in order to set up the reli¬ 
gion of baptism. When he went back he was taken and brought to 
Rome, where he got up and proclaimed his message, speaking about 
the station of Christ. But a group made a pact to kill him due to his 
ruining of their religion, and his mentioning and praising of Christ. 130 

Ya'qub!’s biography of Paul is not a polemical narrative aimed at 
proving a certain argument; it is the faithful attempt of a historian 
to report what is known about the life of Paul. His biography is thus 
an example of an entirely different resource that c Abd al-Jabbar 
would have had as he sat down to write the Critique. The presence 
of such a historically-minded biography also demonstrates that c Abd 
al-Jabbar’s polemical style is not simply an inheritance of earlier 
Islamic tradition. It is a product of his own religious thought. 

2.3.2. Constantine in Earlier Islamic Writings 

The same conclusion applies to 'Abd al-Jabbar’s biography of 
Constantine. Both Ya'qub! 131 and Mas'ud! describe the life of the 


129 Cf. Lk 2:29-32 and Isaiah 49:6. 

130 Ya'qubi, 1:72. 

131 Ya'qubi, 1:132 (cf. Charfi, al-Fikr al-isldmi, 282): 

The first of the Roman ( rum ) kings who left the Greek tradition for the Christian 
one was Constantine. The reason for this is that when he was fighting a group 
he saw in a dream something like spears descending from the sky with crosses 
on them. So he had crosses mounted on his spears. Then he fought and was 
victorious. This was the cause for his conversion to Christianity. He established 
Christianity, building churches and gathering all of the bishops from every land 
to confirm it. The first meeting that they had was at Nicaea, with three hun¬ 
dred and eighteen bishops and four patriarchs from Alexandria, Rome, Antioch 
and Constantinople. 

The reason why Constantine gathered them together is that, when he became 
a Christian and took Christianity into his heart, he wanted to increase his 
knowledge. He counted the variations of doctrine and found thirteen, includ¬ 
ing . . . [list of thirteen different trinitarian and christological doctrines]. 

So Constantine gathered the three hundred and eighteen bishops and the 
four patriarchs. At that time there were no others. The patriarch of Alexandria 
said, “Christ is created; he was made a god (; md'luh ).” So when they gathered 
together they disputed with him on this point and they unified the statement 
of the entire group. They said, “Christ was Begotten from the Father before 
all created things, from the nature of the father.” They did not mention the 
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Roman emperor in a sober and scientific tone. c Abd al-Jabbar describes 
Constantine’s life in a polemical tone, even as he reports much of 
the material found in Mas'udT, 132 such as Helen’s role in Constantine’s 
conversion and her support of the church, 133 and the measures imple¬ 
mented by Constantine to strengthen Christianity. 134 Whereas Mas'udT 
refers to Constantine’s father as ^JlkJii, 135 c Abd al-Jabbar refers to 
him as In both Mas'udT’s Muruj and c Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique, 

the conversion of Constantine takes place during a battle with the 
Burjan (Bulgarians) and not with his rival Maxentius at the Milvian 
Bridge, as in the canonical Christian account. 136 

Other elements in the Critique are found in Mas'udT’s biography 
of Constantine in the K. al-Tanbih wa-l-ishrdf, a work written a few 
years later. 137 Here Mas'udT reports, as 'Abd al-Jabbar does, that 


Holy Spirit. They also did not designate a creator and created. Yet they agreed 
that the Father is a god and the son a god from him. So they went out from 
Nicaea. Constantine was king for fifty-five years. 

13S ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s narratives on Constantine are also related to an account that 
Abu Ja'far al-Tabari includes in his history. Tabari writes that a king of the Romans 
heard of the way in which the Jews were persecuting the remaining disciples of 
Christ and proceeded to investigate the affair of Christ. Upon listening to the reports 
of the disciples, he embraced their religion. The king then recovered the wood 
upon which Christ was crucified and opposed the Israelites, killing many of them. 
Tabari concludes: “This was the origin of Christianity among the Romans.” Abu 
Ja'far al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:739-40. 

133 Mas'udT, Muruj, 1:329, 331. 

134 Mas'udT, Muruj, 1:334. 

135 Mas'udT, Muriij, 1:329. 

136 See Stern, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 164. Unlike the Tathbit (and like 
Ya'qubT’s account), here it is the Emperor himself who has a vision during his sleep 
of the Cross as a light in the sky. Mas'udT, Muruj, 1:331. 

137 In Mas'udT’s description of Constantine’s conversion in the Tanblh, he uses 
the Arabic term hunafa ’ to describe the Roman pagans: “On the reason behind 
[Constantine’s] conversion to Christianity and leaving behind the teachings of the 
hunafa ’: The hunafa ’ said that this was due to the appearance of leprosy in his body.” 
Mas'udT, Tanblh, 137. This use preserves the sense of the Syriac hanpa/hanpe, which 
was taken into the Qur’an as hanif but with a virtually opposite signification, mean¬ 
ing “Muslim” or “monotheist” (See Qur’an 3:67, etc.). On this term Jeffrey con¬ 
cludes, “The probabilities are that it is the Syr. hanpe, as was pointed out by Noldeke. 
This word was commonly used with the meaning of heathen, and might well have 
been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs as a term used by the Christians for those 
who were neither Jews nor of their own faith.” Foreign Vocabulary, 115. Cf. W.M. 
Watt, “Hanif,” El 2 , 3:165-6. 

The author of Risalat al-Kmdx (pp. 26ff.) argues that hanif, as it applies to Abraham, 
refers to the first ninety years of his life when he was a pagan. This is also the 
meaning given to the term by the Christian philosopher Abu Qurra (d. 204/820). 
See Abu Qurra, Ft wujud al-khaliq wa-l-din al-qawim, ed. I. Dick (Jounieh: Saint 
Paul, 1982), 200 (or, ed. L. Cheikho, al-Machreq 15 [1912], 766). 
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Constantine attempted to keep his leprosy secret from the pagans, 
and that he later became disillusioned with pagan worship after los¬ 
ing battles fought in the name of the seven planets. 138 In the Tanbih 
Mas'udT also makes a vague comparison between Constantine and 
the Sasanian ruler Ardashir son of Babak, which may be a precur¬ 
sor to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comment to that effect. 139 

Mas'udi’s reports on other topics in the Tanbih also suggest a cor¬ 
respondence with the Critique} 40 He writes, like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, that 
the Emperor Nero killed Paul, 141 while the Emperor Titus assaulted the 
Israelites. 142 This latter report is also made by MaqdisT, 143 and in a 
different form by Abu Ja'far al-Tabari. 144 Like Ya'qubi, Mas'udi and 
MaqdisT, Tabari does not relate these events as part of a theologu- 
menon\ his report thereof serves simply to augment his larger history. 

This is not the case with two other historians, both of whom were 
contemporaries of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and his neighbors in Rayy: al- 


138 Mas'udi, Tanbih, 137-8. Cf. Tathblt, 160; Stern, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 
168-9. In the Tanbih, Mas'udi uses the term Sabi’un to refer to all pagans, includ¬ 
ing the Romans before Constantine’s conversion (see Tanbih, 122). It is possible, 
then, that the term Sabi’un should be read accordingly in the Critique, i.e. that it 
need not refer specifically to the Harranians in each case, except when ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar specifies: “The Sabi’un of Harran” ( Tathblt, pp. 108, 163). According to 
Stem, Muslim authors came to apply Sabi’un to all Graeco-Roman pagans due to 
the use of this term by the Harranian pagans, who had thereby claimed status as 
People of the Book (see Qur’an 2:62; 5:69; 22:17). See Stem, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Account,” 161, 163. 

139 Mas'udi, Tanbih, 137. Cf. Stern, “‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 145, n. 7. Yet 
the parallel drawn here by Mas'udi is simply that Constantine and Ardashir are 
the two figures after whom the Romans and Persians respectively have accurate 
dating for their monarchies. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comparison is more detailed (see chap¬ 
ter 3, section 2.3); Cf. Maqdisi, 1:288-9. 

140 See, e.g., Mas'udi’s account of the composition of the Christian Bible in his 
Tanbih (p. 160). 

141 Mas'udi, Tanbih, 126; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, 160. 

142 Mas'udI, Tanbih, 127; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathblt, 159. Mas'udI is more specific, 
reporting that Titus destroyed the temple and killed three thousand Jews. He adds: 
“It is found in one of the history books that God has punished the Romans from 
that day in which they destroyed Jerusalem.” Muruj, 1:325. 

143 Maqdisi, 1:316. He comments that Titus attacked the Israelites with such bar¬ 
barity that “no stone remained upon another stone.” 

144 Tabari includes in his history a brief and rather vague anecdote of the ori¬ 
gin of Christianity among the Romans in his history, which seems to be a conflation 
of the Titus and Constantine accounts. According to this anecdote, the Roman 
king, having heard of the crucifixion of an Israelite who claimed to be the Messenger 
of God, summoned the apostles and subsequently embraced their religion. He later 
discovered the cross on which Jesus had been crucified and venerated it. The king, 
to revenge the crucifixion of Jesus, attacked the Israelites and killed many of them. 
Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:739. 
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Khatib Iskafi and Ibn Miskawayh. These two scholars report virtu¬ 
ally identical versions of Constantine’s conversion, 145 in which many 
of the polemical themes present in c Abd al-Jabbar’s account appear. 
The relationship between the Critique and Iskafi’s Lutf al-tadbir is par¬ 
ticularly important, since, like the Qadi, Iskafi was a member of the 
majlis of Ibn ‘Abbad, 146 and the two undoubtedly met on many occa¬ 
sions. Thus the following excerpt from Lutf al-tadbir may be the source 
of c Abd al-Jabbar’s narrative on Constantine: 

It is said that Constantine, king of the Romans, ruled them until he had 
grown old in age and weak of body. He suffered from leprosy, which 
disfigured his face. Thus the Romans wanted to remove him and said, 
“You have had enough of this world, so retire from ruling us. . . .” He 
consulted his advisers about his status and they said to him: “You have 
no power over your people. They are all agreed on removing you.” 

Now they were following a different religion. They did not know of 
Christianity but rather worshiped idols in ignorance. So he said, “What 
scheme [should I use]?” They said to him, “Take permission to make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Then take up one of the religions of the 
prophets, call [the people] to it and impose it upon them. Then they 
will be divided into groups. One group will be with you and another 
will isolate itself from you. So you will fight those who rebei against 
you with those who obey you. Then you will have the upper hand, 
for every group that fights for religion prevails.” 

. . . [Upon arriving in Jerusalem] Constantine chose Christianity. He 
and a group who were with him became Christians. He returned to 
Roman lands with monks, deacons and bishops, calling the Romans 
to Christianity. Most of them responded. He fought and overcame 
those who rebelled against him. He burned and tore up the books of 
their doctrine. He built churches and imposed Christianity upon them 
with the sword. 147 

IskafTs account agrees with that of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in content and intent. 
Both authors relate the detail that Constantine was struck with leprosy, 
for which reason he was afraid of losing power. The aim of both 
accounts is also the same. Iskafi, like c Abd al-Jabbar, uses the story 
of Constantine to show that Christianity was forcefully imposed upon 
people. 148 


145 See Iskafi, Lutf al-tadbir, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd al-Baqi (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 
1964), 48—9 and Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib al-umam, ed. L. Caetani, 7 vols. (London: 
Luzac, 1909-21), 1:135-6. Cf. Stem, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 169ff. 

146 See E.K. Rowson, “al-Raghib al-Isfahanl,” EP, 8:390. 

147 Iskafi, 48-9. 

148 Elsewhere Iskafi, like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, emphasizes Constantine’s persecution of 
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2.3.3. The Creed in Earlier Islamic Writings 

c Abd al-Jabbar connects his biography of Constantine with the Council 
of Nicaea and the establishment of the Creed (see chapter 3, section 
2.3). Earlier Muslim authors, however, are more interested in the 
doctrine of the Creed than in the historical circumstances of its gen¬ 
esis. ‘All al-Tabari, for example, does not even mention Constantine 
when he discusses the contents of the Creed, which he refers to as 
shan c at dinihim (“the code of their religion”) in K. al-Din wa-l-dawla, m 
and shaft c at al-imdn (“the code of faith”) in his Radd , 150 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
on the other hand, usually refers to the Creed as tasbihat al-imdn 
(“the acclamation of faith.”) 

Unlike ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tabari never quotes the Creed in toto, 
although it is clear that he is familiar with it. Instead, he builds a 
critique around it in short pieces: “The beginning of [their] shafi c a 
is: ‘We believe in one God, the Father, the master of all, the maker 
of what is seen and unseen.’ Then they cut off their declaration 
regarding God and continue by saying: ‘We believe in one Lord 
Jesus (ishu e ) Christ, true god 151 from true god, from the substance of 
his father.’ However, this contradicts their first statement. . . ,” 152 

Hasan b. Ayyub, like Tabari, refers to the Creed as shan c at al- 
imdn, yet his account thereof is closer to that of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, even 
though Hasan reports that the Creed was established in Constantinople, 
while ‘Abd al-Jabbar connects it to Nicaea. 153 Both authors are cor- 


the pagans, specifically the pagans of Harran. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s report leads Stem 
to conclude that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s account has its origins in Harranian pagan cir¬ 
cles. “The part [the Harranian pagans] play in the account is sufficient to render 
probable the guess that the account derives from their circle.” Stern, “‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Account,” 164. 

Surely Stern’s logic is reasonable, but the persecution of pagans also plays a cen¬ 
tral role in Iskafi’s and Ibn Miskawayh’s accounts. Harranian paganism also has as 
a prominent place in Maqdisl’s description of non-Islamic religions (Maqdisi, 1:326-7). 
In all of these accounts, the persecution of the pagans is a complement to Constantine’s 
self-serving and disingenuous conversion. It was pagan regulations that threatened 
the rule of the leprous king. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, then, is expanding on a pre-existing 
theme of Muslim polemics. 

149 ‘All al-Tabari, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 45. 

150 ‘Air al-Tabari, Radd, 123, 128, 136, 137, etc. 

151 Read <dl for jpJI . 

152 ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 136. 

153 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:318. In fact, the version of the Creed that both authors 
report is closest to that established at Constantinople, which is often referred to as 
the “Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. 
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rect, since the Creed established at the Council of Nicaea (325) was 
enlarged at the First Council of Constantinople (381). Meanwhile, 
Hasan’s description of the Creed corresponds to that of ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar. Hasan introduces the Creed with, la yatimmu lahum qurbdnun 
ilia biha (“their Eucharist is not complete without it”); ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
has, la yatimmu li-ahadin minhum ‘indahum Imanun ilia biha (“no one’s 
faith among them is correct without it”). Their wordings of the Creed 
are, for the most part, identical (See Appendix 5). 154 

Nashi’ al-Akbar does not describe the Council of Nicaea, but he 
does show interest in the figure of Arius, whose doctrine helped pro¬ 
voke the Council, and whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar describes as the one “who 
spoke intelligibly about their teachings” (p. 98, 1. 2). In his intro¬ 
duction to Christianity, Nashi 3 begins by classifying two different types 
of Christians: monotheists ( muwahhidun) and tritheists ( muthallithun ). 153 
As for the first, he remarks: “Among them are the Arians, the com¬ 
panions of Arius, who maintain monotheism. He rejected tritheism 
and the [multiplicity] of hypostases. He declared that Christ and the 
Holy Spirit are created servants.” 156 Arius is often seen by early apol¬ 
ogists (as the Gospel of Barnabas is by contemporary ones) as evi¬ 
dence for the true, Muslim followers of Jesus, those who held on to 
the teaching of Jesus against the heresy of the Christians. Hasan b. 
Ayyub describes Aruis as a true monotheist. 157 This trend seems to 
reach a climax with Ibn Taymiyya (writing three centuries after ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar) who remarks not only that the Arians were monotheists, 
but also that they held Christ to be only a prophet, and that he 
was neither crucified nor killed (cf. the wording of 0,4:157). 158 In 
this way Arian Christians (who in fact held Christ to be a crucified 
savior) became good Muslims in Islamic tradition. 


154 The second half of the two Creeds (from wa-qama ft l-yawmi l-thalith “and he 
rose on the third day”) are precisely identical. The first half of the two versions 
differ only in wording, not in meaning. See Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:319 and Tathbit, 
94 (translated in the previous chapter). Cf. also ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s abridged version 
of the Creed in the Mughni (5:81), which owes something to Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq, 
al-Radd ‘ala l-tathhth, 66—70 (cf. also 72). 

155 Nashi 1 al-Akbar, K. al-Awsat, 76. 

156 Nashi 1 al-Akbar, K. al-Awsat, 82. 

157 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:314. 

158 See T. Michel, SJ., A Muslim Theologian’s Response to Christianity (Delmar, NY: 
Caravan, 1984), 311. 
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2.3.4. Other Narratives: Christian Miracle Accounts 

It is clear by now that 'Abd al-Jabbar’s narratives on Paul, Constantine 
and the Creed in the Critique do not come ex nihilo, but have a basis 
in the arguments of earlier Muslim authors. This is true for much 
of the other narrative material in the Critique, including 'Abd al¬ 
jabbar’s statements that: 

- Jesus prayed towards Jerusalem, not towards the East. 159 

- Unlike Christians, Jesus was circumcised. 160 

- It is impossible that Jesus, who slept and ate, defecated and uri¬ 
nated, could be God. 161 

- It was easier for some nations to accept the Incarnation since they 
already worship material objects. 162 

- In the Islamic world Christians have grown insolent and cast off 
the restrictions placed on them by the shari c a. m 

- Christians castrate children. 164 

The narratives on Christian practice in the Critique (see chapter 3, 
section 2.4) are largely unprecedented in extant Islamic writings, with 
one salient exception. 'Abd al-Jabbar describes a miracle, which, so 
Christians claim, occurred through the power of the True Cross: 

Similarly you may know the falsehood of their claim that the wood 
upon which Christ was crucified was placed upon a dead man who 
became alive and moved. [They claim] that all of this took place in 
Jerusalem, publicly, on a day that was witnessed by Christians, Jews, 
Romans and nations so numerous that only God could count them. 
This is so for their similar claims (p. 125, 11. 8-15; cf. 223). 


159 Tathbit, 149. Cf. pseudo-'Umar in Gaudeul, 137, 153; Maturidi (as quoted 
above), 53. See also the references given by Stern (“ c Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 155, 
n. 4) to the use of this argument by the Muslim protagonist in the Syriac apology 
of the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I (See A. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies; Christian 
Documents in Syriac, Arabic and Garshuni, Edited and Translated with a Critical Apparatus 2 
[1928], 29; henceforth: Timothy, Apology). The same argument is used by the Muslim 
protagonist in a second debate, which purportedly took place in 3rd/9th century 
Jerusalem. See the German translation by K. Vollers in, “Das Religionsgesprach 
von Jerusalem,” J(atschrift jiir Kirchengeschichte 29 (1908), 66. 

160 Tathbit, 149, 160. Cf. Timothy, Apology, 27-8. 

161 Tathbit, 98. Cf. Warraq, al-Radd fi l-ittihad, 99, 141; “The Debate of Wasil al- 
Dimashqi,” 316, 318; Jahiz, Radd, 27-8. 

16S Tathbit, 210. Cf. Qasim b. Ibrahim, 308; c Alr al-Tabari, Radd, 146. 

163 Tathbit, 191-2. Cf. Jahiz, Radd, 18-19. 

161 Tathbit, 168, 173. Cf. jahiz, Radd, 21. 
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Hasan b. Ayyub refutes this same report, addressing Christians directly: 
“You say that the wood upon which Christ was crucified was placed 
upon a dead [person] who then lived, and that this is a proof that 
he is god. . . ,” 165 Maqdisi also mentions the report of this miracle 
and connects it with the Feast of the Cross. 166 


3. The Critique in the Context of Earlier Muslim Scholarship 

By now it is evident that the Critique is not a work in the kalam- 
minded “al-Radd ‘ala 1-nasara” tradition. This is a fact which ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar himself makes clear in the passage quoted at the opening 
of this chapter (section 1.1). Yet ‘Abd al-Jabbar does not identify the 
tradition to which the Critique does belong. This matter might now 
be better understood in tight of the preceding discussion of his Islamic 
sources. 

3.1. Dalatil Works 

At the same time, this matter cannot be properly considered without 
appreciating the larger work in which the Critique occurs: the Tathbit 
dala’il al-nuhuwwa. The Tathbit, by its very name, would seem to 
belong to a genre known as dala’il or “proofs” literature, a genre 
that dates back to the earliest period from which Islamic works are 
extant. 167 Dala’il works are designed to prove a certain tenet of the 
Islamic tradition through citation of mainly anecdotal evidence. Those 
dala’il works concerned with Muhammad’s prophethood are most 
often a catalogue of the miracles surrounding the Prophet, beginning 


165 Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:343. 

166 Maqdisi, 1:338. 

167 Many early dala’il texts are not extant, including works attributed to ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Mu'tazili predecessor Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir ( K. al-Hujja Ji ithbat al-nabi; see 
Ibn al-Nadim, 185), the traditionist Abu Dawud (d. 275/889) and the ascetic Ibrahim 
b. Ishaq al-Harbi (d. 285/898). For references to early dala’il works see, T. Andrae, 
Die Person Muhammeds, 59—60; Firyabi, 7f£; E. Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar 
at Work: Ibn Tdwus and His Library (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 139ff.; G. Vajda, “Un man- 
uscrit du Kitdb DalWil an-Mibuwwa de JaJar al-Mustaghfin,” Studi orientalistici in onore di 
Giorgio Levi della Vida, 2 vols. (Rome: Istituto per l’Oriente, 1956), 2:567-72. On the 
nature of dala’il works, see Stroumsa, 22; T. Fahd, “Nubuwwa,” El 2 , 7:95; M.J. 
Kister, “The Sirah Literature,” Cambridge History of Arabic Literature (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983), 1:352-67, esp. 355. 
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with his birth, when he emerged from Amina’s womb already cir¬ 
cumcised, propped himself up, and gazed to the heavens. 168 

The origin of these works is connected to sectarian controversy, 
specifically the argument often made by Jews and Christians that 
the veracity of prophethood can only be established by a prophet’s 
signs. 169 The Qur’an itself raises this issue, as it repeatedly notes how 
the unbelievers ask, “Why has no sign been sent down to him from his 
Lord?” (See 6:37, 10:20, 13:7, 13:27). The Qur’an also suggests 
(17:59, 93) that Muhammad’s only sign is the Qur’an itself. And yet 
early Muslims, eager to prove their claims that a new prophet had 
appeared in Arabia, soon devised long lists of Muhammad’s miracles. 

Many of these miracle stories, according to T. Andrae, originally 
circulated in non-Islamic traditions, from the Arabic Infancy Gospel, 
to the Buddhist sutras, to Zoroastrian and Greek myths. 170 These 
were incorporated into dala’il by storytellers, qussas (whose integrity 
as historians is questionable). Goldziher describes the fantastic nar¬ 
ratives of dala’il works as the victory of the principle of ijma c (“con¬ 
sensus”); that is, the popular view of Muhammad’s elevated status 
overwhelmed more sober theological doctrine. 171 Ironically, at the 


168 See Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 32. 

169 As Stroumsa puts it, “Since Muhammad had claimed to be a prophet, and 
since this claim had been rejected by both Jews and Christians, the traits that dis¬ 
tinguish a true prophet from an imposter at once became a key issue. And although 
by the ninth century we find this topic elaborated by Muslims, Christians, and Jews 
alike, it is a safe assumption that in the first round it was Islam which had to come 
up with “proofs of prophecy,” in response to Christian and Jewish incredulity” 
(p. 25). In the Mughni (15:148), c Abd al-Jabbar argues that miraculous signs are the 
criteria which distinguish a prophet from a false prophet. 

170 Andrae ( Die Person Muhammeds, 26ff.) traces the influence of this material on 
the biographer Ibn Ishaq, among others. Cf. the comments of Henri Lammens: 

L’etudiant musulman ne s’inquiete pas de synthese historique. Son effort intel- 
lectuel ne s’eleve pas au-dessus de l’analyse, une analyse purement exteme, 
s’interdisant de discuter la credibilite intrinseque. A ses yeux le hadith possede 
avant tout une valeur theologique, invoquee a l’appui de doctrines isolees. 

Le meme methode, des principes analogues ont preside a l’elaboration secu- 
laire de la stra. Autour du noyau, fourni par l’interpretation du Qoran, sont 
venues se superposer des couches inconsistantes, amas bizarre d’apports chre- 
tiens et judaiques, amalgame avec le theories dynastico-politiques, avec les rever¬ 
ies theocratiques, les opinions des ecoles de theologie et de droit, avec les 
tendances de cercles ascetiques et les aspirations de soufisme. 

H. Lammens, Fatima et les filles de Mahomet (Rome: Sumptibus pontificii instituti 
biblici, 1912), 139-40. 

171 “The power of ijma‘ here scored one of its biggest triumphs in the whole sys¬ 
tem of Islam, insofar as the belief of the people succeeded in penetrating into the 
canonical conception of the Prophet and, so to speak, forcing it to make him into a 
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death of Muhammad, he ceased to be regarded as a mere human: 
“Though the supposition of immortality had in the nature of things 
to be dropped soon, the belief in the supernatural gifts of the Prophet 
while alive could take firm root.” 172 

Yet even sober scholars found dala’il useful in their arguments for 
the validity of Islamic doctrine. Thus Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the 
Prophet is filled with sensational accounts, from the washing of 
Muhammad’s heart to his super-human feats in battle to the night 
journey to Jerusalem and thence to heaven. Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845) 
includes a section in his history entitled “Report of the signs of the 
Messenger of God (peace be upon him) before he received revela¬ 
tion.” 173 Abu Ja'far al-Tabari refers in his history to a project of 
writing a separate work on Muhammad’s dala’il , 174 

That such works were a response to Jewish and Christian chal¬ 
lenges is evident in an early dala’il work entitled Tathbit nubuwwat 
Muhammad, attributed to the Zaydi Imam Yahya b. al-Husayn al- 
Rassi, known as al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq (d. 298/911). 175 al-Hadi, who 
was not the only Zaydi to take an interest in the question of dala’il, 176 
opens his work by making this connection: 

Someone may ask you about the proof of Muhammad’s (God’s blessing 
be upon him and his family) prophethood. Say to him, “There are many 
proofs for that.” Yet no one would ask us about this question except 
the People of the Book, who agree with us about monotheism and 


fortune-teller, worker of miracles, and magician.” I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, trans. 
C.R. Barber and S.M. Stem, 2 vols. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1971), 2:161. 

172 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2:161. 

173 Ibn Sa‘d, 1:96. Elsewhere (2:87-9) he seeks to show where predictions of 
Muhammad appear in Jewish and Christian scripture, in a section entided “Report 
of the Description of the Messenger of God in the Tawrat and Injrl.” 

174 He comments: “The reports on the proof of [Muhammad’s] prophecy (God’s 
blessing and peace be upon him) are too many to enumerate. For this reason they 
deserve a separate work, God willing.” Tabari, Tcfnkh, 1:1146. 

175 Imam al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq Yahya b. al-Husayn al-RassI, Tathbit nubuwwat 
Muhammad, Maktabat al-Jami' al-Kablr bi-San'a’, Tim al-kalam, ms. 39. Microfilm 
listed in, al-Makhtutat aWarabiyya al-musawwara, (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 1967), 8, #72. 
The manuscript is late (1041/1631) and the fact that it is attributed to the founder 
of the Zaydi dynasty in Yemen, al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq, might raise questions about its 
authenticity. However, al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq did have a reputation as a scholar, and 
was known to have Mutazili leanings like his grandfather Qasim b. Ibrahim. See 
Madelung, “Zaydiyya,” EP, 11:479. 

176 c Abd al-Jabbar’s Zaydi contemporary, al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
also wrote a work on data'll entitled Ithbat nubuwwat al-nabi. See Sezgin, 1:570. See 
the discussion thereof by van Ess in “Some Fragments of the Mu c aradat al-Qur’an 
attributed to Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 ,” Studia Arabica et Islamica, 151—2. 
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prophecy. For the heretics ( mulhidun ) would not ask about the validity 
of prophethood, since they do not believe in the Lord of the prophets 
(Peace be upon them). The ones to ask us are the Jews and the Chris¬ 
tians, the People of the Book who maintain monotheism. We say to 
them: “There are many proofs for the validity of [Muhammad’s] (Peace 
be upon him) prophethood, since he accomplished things which are 
beyond [normal] beings.” 177 

al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq’s work is brief and does not contain a long list 
of Muhammad’s miraculous signs. Such a list can be found in the 
Dala’il al-nubuwwa of his contemporary Abu Bakr Ja'far b. Muhammad 
al-Firyabi (d. 301/913). Firyabi’s work has none of the polemical 
narratives or logical arguments of the Tathbit. It is simply a compilation 
of hadith on Muhammad’s miracles, prophecies, works of charity and 
the supernatural signs that surrounded him—all of which serve as 
proofs of the veracity of his prophethood. Firyabi provides no narration 
or interpretation, nor does he direct his work towards any particu¬ 
lar opponent. 

Later dala’il works are similar in theme, even if they show some 
development in format. Andrae describes the Dala’il al-nubuwwa of 
Abu Nu'aym Ahmad al-Isbaham (d. 430/1039) 178 and the book of 
the same title by Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Bayhaqi (d. 448/1056) 179 as 
the two works which “alle spateren skribenten als hauptquellen benutzt 
haben.” 180 Both of these authors came from the generation after ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, but their works have more in common with FiryabT’s work 
than with the Tathbit. Abu Nu'aym records hundreds of traditions 
on Muhammad’s deeds and sayings in chronological fashion, so that 
his work becomes almost a biography of the Prophet’s life. Yet within 
that rubric Abu Nu'aym breaks down the miracles of Muhammad 
into themes: those dealing with food/drink, with animals, with pre¬ 
dictions, etc. In addition, he adds a section to the end of his work 
in which he draws parallels between the virtues of the prophets, and 
shows how Muhammad is a rightful completion of their line. 181 This 


177 al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq, folio 44v 45r. 

178 Abu Nu'aym was both a muhaddith and a Sufi whose best known work is the 
K. Hilyat al-awliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asfjya 3 , a typical example of Sufi tabaqat literature. 
See Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 59. 

179 Not to be confused with al-Hakim Abu 1-Sa'd al-Bayhaqi al-Jishumi, the 
Mu'tazili biographer. Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi was an Ash'an. 

180 Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 58. 

181 Compare the remark of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in the Critique-. “It is necessary to look 
at the marks, miracles and signs of Muhammad (God’s blessing and peace be upon 
him) and to know that he is like the prophets who preceded him” (pp. 190-1). 
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is the closest that Abu Nu'aym comes to engaging Christianity as a 
competing religion: 

Every virtue that was given to Jesus was given to our Prophet (God’s 
blessing and peace be upon him). ... It might be said: “Jesus is spe¬ 
cial in that the trustworthy spirit ( al-ruh al-amin , cf. Qur’an 26:193) 
was sent to his mother, 182 and ‘appeared to her in the very likeness 
of a man’ (Qur’an 19:17).’. . . . There is nothing mentioned about any 
other prophet like this.” 

The response to this is that the Messenger of God (God’s blessing 
and peace be upon him) was given all kinds of these signs and exam¬ 
ples regarding his birth. Amina [the mother of Muhammad] was given 
news of it. Among the things that she saw while in her state:. . . . every 
beast that belonged to the Quraysh spoke that night and said, “The 
Messenger of God (God’s blessing and peace be upon him) and the 
Lord of the Ka c ba is being born. He is the security of this world and 
the light of its people.” 183 

Note that Abu Nu'aym, even when comparing Muhammad and 
Jesus, remains within the friendly confines of Islamic sources. 184 This 
is apology, not polemic. 

The same is the case with the Dala’il of Bayhaqi, a muhaddith like 
Firyabi and Abu Nu'aym, who relates an even larger amount of hadith 
on Muhammad’s dala’il. 185 He justifies this project by stating, “I have 


182 Abu Nu'aym is referring here to Qur’an 19:17-21, which recounts the 
Annunciation. The Qur’anic text does not refer to the messenger sent to Mary as 
al-ruh al-amin but simply ruhana (“Our spirit,” v. 17) and rasulu rabbiM (“a messen¬ 
ger of your Lord,” v. 19). In the one place where the phrase al-ruh al-amin is used 
in the Qur’an (26:193), it seems to refer to the prophetic mission of Muhammad. 
In later exegesis, this was identified as the Angel Gabriel, the one who delivered 
the divine message to Muhammad. Similarly, it was decided (under the influence 
of Christianity?) that the riih of 19:17, the Annunciation, was the same Gabriel. On 
this question see W.M. Watt and R. Bell, Introduction to the Qur’an (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1970), 155. 

183 Abu Nu'aym, Data’ll al-nubuwwa, ed. Muhammad Ruwwas Qal'ahjl (Beirut: 
Dar al-Nafa’is, 1412/1991), 609-10. 

184 “ Freilich wird im Islam die trennung von der person des offenbarungstragers 
und die wahrung des alleinwirkens Gottes noch stranger beobachtet. Eine selbst- 
tatigkeit des propheten, wie sie z.b. in den wundergeschichten der Bucher der Konige 
vorkommt, ist nach koranischer auffassung kaum denkbar. Demgemass werden schon 
friih die wunder, die Muhammed gewirkt hat, oder die sein hervortreten begleitet 
haben, als zeichen des prophetentums ( a‘lam al-nubuwwa) gesammelt und sein ganzes 
leben unter dem gesichtspunkt der beweise des prophetentums ( dala’il al-nubuwwa) 
geschildert.” Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 94. 

185 Andrae comments: “Zufolge dieses sehr liberalen grundsatzes in der tradi- 
tionskritik hat er viele hadith aufgenommen, die von der kritik stark beanstandet 
worden sind.” Die Person Muhammeds, 58. 
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gathered together some of that which has reached me regarding the 
miracles of our Prophet Muhammad (God’s blessing and peace be 
upon him) and the proofs of his prophethood, so that this might be 
an assistance to [Muslims] in confirming (ithbai) his message.” 186 

In the same generation of Abu Nu'aym and Bayhaqi, the gener¬ 
ation that follows c Abd al-Jabbar, is a third author of dala’il, the 
aforementioned MawardT. MawardT’s A c lam al-nubuwwa has a more 
coherent narrative. 187 He begins with a general definition of prophecy 
and prophet and then seeks to show that Muhammad meets these 
criteria. This he does by describing the miraculous nature of the 
Qur’an that he brought, his infallibility ( c isma ), his predictions, and 
the fantastic miracles which surrounded him. Thus Mawardi, who 
begins with a detached theological analysis of revelation and the 
divine Word, ends up with the same fantastic stories of animals talk¬ 
ing and trees bowing around Muhammad. 


3.2. c Abd al-Jabbar’s Understanding of dala’il 

The approach that c Abd al-Jabbar takes to dala’il is different. 188 This 
can be seen from his description in the Tathbit of authors who wrote 


186 Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Bayhaqi, Dala’il al-nubuwwa, 2 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Nasr, 

1389/1969), 1:5. The editor of the Tathbit, ‘Abd al-Kartm ‘Uthrnan, describes the 
purpose of dala’il by quoting Qur'an 2:260, “And when Abraham said, ‘My Lord, 
show me how Thou wilt give life to the dead,’ He said, ‘Why, dost thou not believe?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but that my heart may be at rest’ ” (translation Arberry). ‘Uthrnan 
then explains: “ojall to <e>b«JI Oj$l£> Ll£> O' 0 -” Introduction, £. 

187 Ed. Muhammad Baghdadi (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1408/1987). 

188 In the Critique ‘Abd al-Jabbar only infrequently discusses Muhammad’s dala’il 
explicitly. In opening, he describes Muhammad’s knowledge of Christianity as a 
sign of his prophethood. 

You will find that [Muhammad] (God’s blessing and peace be upon him) has 
spoken the truth about their teachings. Yet he was not among the debaters or 
false prophets. Nor had he read scriptures or encountered those who profess 
them. He was not among the cultivated people. Nor was there any of this 
[Christianity] in Mecca or the Hijaz. This [report of his knowledge] was spread 
about. People investigated thereafter and found the affair to be as he said and 
judged. This was after all of their efforts and extensive examining, question¬ 
ing and investigating. . . . Know, then, that Muhammad’s position on this is 
from God (Mighty and Exalted) and that this is among his proofs (p. 92). 

Thereafter, ‘Abd al-Jabbar only occasionally returns to Muhammad’s dala’il (pp. 
109, 119 and, in connection with the crucifixion: 122—3, 132). He never brings up 
prophecy in general terms. This is a topic which he addresses instead in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Mughni (15:7-146), in which he also refutes the Brahmans, who in 
Islamic ftraq works are given the role of rejecting prophecy (on this see Khwarizmi, 
36-7). ‘Uthrnan describes ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s chapter on prophecy in the Mughni as 
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“to prove ( dalalatan) the prophethood of Muhammad.” 189 Among these 
‘Abd al-Jabbar singles out Ahmad b. Yahya Ibn al-Munajjim (d. 327/ 
939) grandson of the above mentioned ‘All b. Yahya, 190 the grammarian 
Ibn Qutayba, and the Mu'tazili Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Zayd 
al-Wasitl (306/918). The dalcfil works of these authors are unfortunately 
not extant, except for a brief quotation of Ibn Qutayba’s work that 
I will discuss below. 

However, ‘Abd al-Jabbar remarks that those works were written 
as a response to Qur’an 21:105, a verse that begins, “For We have 
written in the Zabur (Psalms), after the Remembrance, ‘The earth 
shall be the inheritance of My righteous servants,’” 191 and then shifts 
the attention to the second person: “indeed We sent you as a mercy 
to the worlds.” This latter statement is traditionally interpreted as 
God’s proclamation to Muhammad; it is Muhammad personally who 
is the mercy given to humanity. Put in the context of the beginning 
of the verse, this statement is also taken to affirm that Muhammad 
is referred to in earlier scriptures. Thus two conclusions emerge: 
Muhammad is the culmination of religious history, and the proofs 
of his prophethood appear in the earlier true scriptures. As ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar concludes: 

The final Prophet is from the offspring of Isma'il, the son of Hagar and 

Abraham, the one who rises up from Faran. 192 His [prophethood] is 


“a discussion of the principle of prophecy and the idea of miracles in a general 
perspective.” In the Tathbit, ‘Uthman continues, ‘Abd al-Jabbar discusses “the 
confirmation of Muhammad’s prophethood in a specific perspective” (p. j). 

189 Tathbit, 352. 

190 See Ibn al-Nadim, 219-20; al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, 5:424; Dhahabi, Ta’rikh 
al-islam, yrs. 321—30, 202; SafadI, 8:246—7. Ahmad was a Mu‘tazilr who is said to 
have lived over ninety years and who shared his grandfather’s interest in dala’il. 
Al-Khatrb al-Baghdadl (5:424) describes him as “one of the most advanced Mu'tazili 
mutakallimun.” 

191 Within the first part of this verse the text switches from first person plural to 
first person singular. Cf. Psalms 25:13, 37:11 and 37:29. (Abu Nu'aym [p. 612] 
also sees this verse as a declaration of Muhammad’s prophethood). zjibuf is usually 
considered to be the singular form. In other cases, e.g. Qur’an 26:196, the form 
zubur appears, which is usually seen as the plural form. In Q_ 26:196, zubur has no 
connection with David or the Psalms, but is put together with al-awwatin (“the first 
[peoples?]”) and is usually read as something like “the first scriptures.” Thus it 
seems to refer to something else entirely. The issue finds no firm resolution among 
classical or modern exegetes. 

192 Yaqut describes this as a word, originally Hebrew, that refers to a mountain 
outside of Mecca where God announced the sending down of the Tawrat to Moses, 
of the Injil to Jesus and of the Qur’an to Muhammad. See Yaqut, Mifjam al-buldan, 
4:255. Cf. the references to Faran by Ibn Qutayba in Ibn al-Jawzi’s al-Waja bi- 
ahwal al-Mustafa, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid (Cairo: Dar al-Hadlth, 1966), 63, 64. 
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mightier, loftier and more victorious than all other prophethoods. The 
pure ones who follow him will inherit the Earth, bringing truth to life 
and falsehood to death, and humbling the mighty ones. Thus it is pro¬ 
claimed in the Books ( Tathbit , 352, 11. 4-7). 

c Abd al-Jabbar, then, is particularly interested in the dala’il of Muham¬ 
mad that are to be found outside of the Qur’an and the hadith, in the 
“Books,” i.e. the Tawrat, Zabur (Psalms) and the Injil. For this rea¬ 
son, he adds: “Those who have become Muslims proclaim this, such 
as ‘Abdallah b. Salam” (p. 352, 1. 15). 

‘Abdallah b. Salam (d. 43/663-4), according to Islamic historical 
sources, was a Jew of Medina who accepted Muhammad and his 
message. In the Islamic tradition his legend grew. He became “the 
typical representative of the Jewish scribes which honored the truth, 
admitting that Muhammad was the Prophet predicted in the Tawrat, 
and protecting him for the intrigues of their co-religionists.” 193 Ironically, 
the figure of ‘Abdallah b. Salam seems to play the same role for 
Islam as that of Paul does for Christianity (a figure not on the top of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s fist). He is the Jew who sees the fight, so to speak, 
and recognizes in Muhammad (as Paul recognized in Christ) the ful¬ 
fillment of the Tawrat. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar’s interest in confirming Muhammad’s prophethood 
from sources other than the Qur’an and the hadith also matches an 
excerpt from one of the works he mentions above: Ibn Qutayba’s Dala’il 
al-nubuwwa. m Ibn Qutayba here comments on the proofs for Islam 
and its Prophet in the Bible, a book that he claims to have read. 195 He 
argues that the Bible contains signs of Islam and Muhammad, despite 
the efforts of the People of the Book to ignore or remove them: “This 
is what is in the earlier books of God, which remain in the hands 
of the People of the Book. They recite it, but reject its obvious mean¬ 
ing.” 196 Muhammad must be spoken about in those books, Ibn 
Qutayba concludes, since the Prophet himself declared so: 


193 J. Horovitz, ‘“Abdallah b. Salam,” El 2 , 1:52. Islamic tradition maintains that 
‘Abdallah b. Salam questioned Muhammad on issues which only the Prophet pre¬ 
dicted in the Jewish scriptures could answer. A number of later works purport to 
be accounts of these discourses. De Premare (pp. 328—9) emphasizes the ahistori- 
cal nature of the traditions surrounding ‘Abdallah b. Salam. 

194 Quoted in Ibn al-jawzl’s al-Wafa bi-ahwal al-Mustafa, pp. 62-72. Cf. Ibn al- 
Nadlm, 86. 

195 This is in his K. al-Ma c arif See I. Goldziher, “Uber muhammedanische Polemik 
gegen ahl al-kitab,” 357. 

196 Ibn Qutayba in Ibn al-jawzl, al-Wafa, 72. 
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How would it be possible for the Messenger of God (God’s blessing 
and peace be upon him) to present to them as a proof that which 
they do not have, when he said “among the proofs of my prophethood 
is that you will find it written in your [books]”? It would have been 
pointless to appeal to them with something that would repel them. 197 

Ibn Qutayba’s approach has much in common with another scholar 
of the 3rd/9th century, ‘Alt al-Tabari, as seen in his K. al-Din wa- 
l-dawla (the full tide of which is K. al-Din wa-l-dawla fi ithbdt nubuwwat 
al-nabi Muhammad). Like Ibn Qutayba, Tabari maintains that if Chris¬ 
tians read the obvious meaning of their Bible, they would find Islam. 198 

Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar understands the goal of dalajl as the best 
known authors in this genre do: to validate Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood. It is on the means to that end that he differs; instead of only 
cataloguing miraculous stories about the Prophet, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
seeks out proofs of Muhammad’s prophethood in non-Islamic sources. 
It is due to this belief that ‘Abd al-Jabbar includes an in-depth refu¬ 
tation of Christianity, the Critique, in the midst of his Tathbit dala’il 
al-nubuwwa. 


3.3. Dala’il and Rayy 

Meanwhile, there is another important work of dalajl written before 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Tathbit that is a tertium quid', the A c lam al-nubuwwa of 
the Isma'TlT Abu Hatim al-Razi, a work to which I refer in the pre¬ 
vious chapter for its material on the Bible. The A c lam al-nubuwwa is 
Abu Hatim’s record of his debate with the philosopher Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi, 199 a debate that took place before 
the QadT al-Qudat of Rayy (the same position that ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
would hold later that century). 200 In the course of this debate Abu 


197 Ibn Qutayba in Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Wafa, 73. On Ibn Qutayba’s quotations of 
the Bible, see G. Lecomte, “Les citations de l’ancien et du nouveau testament dans 
l’oeuvre d’Ibn Qutayba,” Arabica 5 (1958), 34-46. 

198 “By my life, if they distinguished the report and understood it they would 
accept it and not reject it. They would not seek God in a way contrary to His 
command. So we are obliged to seek to confirm the report to them and to do 
away with their doubt.” ‘All al-Tabari, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 36. 

199 Abu Bakr is also the author of a book, no longer extant, entitled Makhariq 
al-anbiya 3 (The Tricks of the Prophets ), which seems to be a not so subtle response to 
the genre of Dalajl al-nubuwwa. It is possibly this work to which Abu Hatim refers 
in the course of the A‘lam al-nubuwwa (pp. 2, 31). See also Stroumsa, 95, n. 52. 

800 On the debate, see L.E. Goodman, “RazI vs. RazI—Philosophy in the Majlis,” 
The Majlis, 84-107. A reference to the debate is made by c Abd al-Jabbar’s con- 
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Bakr repeatedly cites the Bible (with remarkable accuracy), arguing 
that the multiplicity of the gospels proves the invalidity of Christian 
scripture. 201 Abu Hatim comes to the defense of the gospels, as he 
does in the K. al-Islah 202 arguing that they are no less valid than 
the Qur’an. 203 

Although this debate took place over fifty years before c Abd al- 
Jabbar would write the Critique in Rayy, the continued presence of the 
Isma'Tliyya in that city suggests that Abu Hatim’s ideas were present 
there as well. Moreover, there are reasonable grounds upon which 
to assume that c Abd al-Jabbar was aware of this very debate, being 
as he was devoted to the refutation of both of the traditions represented 
there: TsmaTlism and philosophy. In fact, ‘Abd al-Jabbar mentions 
Abu Bakr al-Razi twice in the Tathbit, once naming him among the 
heretics (p. 374, with Warraq and Ibn al-Rawandi, among others), 
and once describing his conversion from Christianity, which he 
denounces as a fraud (p. 623). This remark, incidentally, may be an 
important piece of evidence regarding Abu Bakr’s religious background. 

c Abd al-Jabbar relates: “You know about Ibn Zakariyya’ al-Razi and how 
he was exposed. This one was a Christian, the son of a Christian. When 


temporary, the IsmaTlr da’i Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah Hamid al-Din al-Kirmam (d. ca. 
411/1020-1): al-Aqwal al-dhahabiyya, ed. Salah ai-Sawy (Tehran: Royal Iranian 
Philosophical Society, 1397/1977), 2-3. 

P. Kraus remarks that Abu Hatim’s work, “comme tous les ouvrages de ce genre 
litteraire . . . a un caractere nettement apologetique.” P. Kraus, “Extraits du kitab 
a c ldm al-nubuwwa d’Abu Hatim al-Razi,” Orientalia V (1936), 36. Yet the tone of this 
work is quite different. The protagonist, Abu Hatim, is not trying to undermine 
the Bible or Christian doctrine. On the contrary, he aims to prove the fundamen¬ 
tal unity and validity of all prophetical religions (or at least of those known to him: 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Manicheanism), against the claims 
of Abu Bakr that prophecy per se is incoherent. As Stroumsa (p. 96) puts it, “In 
Razl’s view, the untenable theology of the revealed religions was combined to a 
narrow-minded attitude inherent to them. One could say that according to Razi, 
the senseless image of God upheld by the adherents of revealed religions reflected 
their general obscurantist bigotry.” Thus Abu Hatim, mirabik dictu, plays the role 
of a Christian apologist, countering the attacks of Abu Bakr on the Bible. 

301 See Razi, A‘lam al-nubuwwa, pp. 117ff. 

303 “"phg difference in the gospels does not affect the essential meaning. They 
differ only in expression.” Razi, K. al-Islah, 251. 

303 This attitude reflects not only Abu Hatim’s particular interest in Christian 
scripture, but also the generally irenic approach to the Bible among the Isma'iliyya. 
A similar approach can be found in the works of Kirmanl. See P. Kraus, “Hebraische 
und syrische Zitate in isma'ilitischen Schriften,” Der Islam 19 (1931), 243—63. Kirmanl, 
who unlike Abu Hatim was a Fatimid, includes in his work biblical excerpts in 
Greek and Syriac, transliterated into Arabic letters. 
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he was a Christian he also followed the heretics. Then he made a show 
of being a Muslim and took the name Muhammad (his name was yuhanna 
[“John”]). This he did as a scheme against Islam.” Tathblt, 623, 11. 4-7. 
'Abd al-Jabbar relates this as though it were common knowledge in Rayy. 
Yet most scholars, following the biography of Birum, (d. 442/1050) assume 
that Abu Bakr was born a Muslim. (See, for example, Stroumsa, pp. 88-9). 
However, Birum also refers to Abu Bakr’s extraordinary knowledge of 
Greek, which suggests a Christian background. This suggestion is strength¬ 
ened by Abu Bakr’s remarkable quotations of the Bible in A'lam al-nubuwwa. 
Moreover, 'Abd al-Jabbar’s comment should not taken lightly. c Abd al- 
Jabbar, who gives the Christian form of the name John, was in Rayy when 
he wrote this and must have known about the life of Razi from credible 
sources. Also, why do the sources name 'All al-Tabari among Abu Bakr’s 
teachers? Sezgin (3:275) rightly points out that what is known of their life 
dates renders this improbable. It seems that the biographers grouped these 
two thinkers together not only because they were both medical doctors, but 
also because they were both converts from Christianity. 

As for Abu Hatim, 'Abd al-Jabbar does not mention him by name. 
Yet the correspondence (described in the previous chapter) between 
'Abd al-Jabbar’s insistence in the Critique that Jesus did not abrogate 
the Mosaic Law and Abu Hatim’s attribution in the K. al-Islah of 
the same view to his Isma'ili and Razi predecessor Nasafi, suggests 
that he was exposed to the same currents of thought. Furthermore, 
in the K. al-Islah Abu Hatim also includes an account of the composition 
of the Christian gospels, which, although it is not polemical, has 
common features with that of 'Abd al-Jabbar. 204 Thus the connections 
between the Razi/Razi debate and the Tathblt suggest that 'Abd al- 
Jabbar’s particular conception of dala’il, where non-Islamic sources 
are at issue, was influenced by the sectarian debates of his city. 


04 See Razi, K al-Islah, 250ff. Cf. Tathblt, 154ff. 
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NON-MUSLIM SOURCES OF THE CRITIQUE 


In the previous chapter I describe two different channels through which 
c Abd al-Jabbar received information from Muslim sources. He received 
information directly from contacts he had in Rayy. He also received 
information from his library, from the works of earlier Mu'tazills and 
others who wrote on Christianity. The same distinction can be made 
for c Abd al-Jabbar’s non-Muslim sources. c Abd al-Jabbar, through first 
hand observations, gathered information that is, as he puts it, “hardly 
found in [another] book, especially anecdotes of their devotions and 
statements of their leaders” (p. 198). On the other hand, c Abd al- 
Jabbar also integrates non-Muslim texts into the Critique, he is espe¬ 
cially attuned to the works of Arab Christian apologists, who by his 
day had developed a sophisticated collection of arguments designed 
to counter Islamic polemics. In the present chapter, then, I will con¬ 
sider both channels of non-Muslim influence on ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 


1. Oral Sources 

c Abd al-Jabbar makes it clear that he has spoken with Christians 
about their religion: 

So this, may God have mercy on you, is as you see and hear. If we 
had not seen a people, mentally sane, who say this, and heard it from 
them (upon our research about what God said and related about them) 
when they articulated this after an effort, and produced this from the 
obscurities of their secrets, people would not believe that there is some¬ 
one on earth who would say or articulate this (p. 105, 11. 9-12). 1 

That ‘Abd al-Jabbar personally had disputations with Christians is 
thus established, yet the Critique is not forthcoming with the details 
of those disputations. It is possible that ‘Abd al-Jabbar conducted con¬ 
versations with Christians in the course of his teaching and transmitting 


Cf. Tathbit, 111. 
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hadith in Rayy. 2 It is almost certain, meanwhile, that he had to deal 
with Christian clients in his position as Qadi. From this position he 
could observe different religious groups first-hand. It was in front of 
an earlier Qadi in Rayy that the debate between Abu Bakr and Abu 
Halim al-Razi took place. Yet perhaps the most likely setting in 
which c Abd al-Jabbar would have heard accounts of Christianity is 
the Vizier’s majlis in Rayy. 

c Abd al-Jabbar himself refers to his frequent presence at Ibn 
‘Abbad’s majlis, 3 a fact that Safadi also mentions in his biography of 
the Qadi. 4 It is possible that ‘Abd al-Jabbar attended inter-religious 
disputations at the majlis of the Vizier, a common practice in the 
Islamic world, 5 although he gives no specific references to such an 
occurrence. He does relate, however, an account on Christianity that 
he heard in the majlis of Ibn ‘Abbad’s predecessor, Abu 1-Fath Ibn 
al-'Amid (d. 366/976), from an unnamed Muslim ghazi (one who 
fights the frontier war against non-Muslims) who had become a 
Christian (and presumably returned to Islam). The ghazi describes 
his experience in Constantinople, where he had been taken as a pris¬ 
oner of war. There he became a Christian out of necessity ( taqiy- 
yatan ) and managed to win the favor of the Byzantine Emperor. He 
recounts to the majlis what took place next: 

The king gave to me and gave generously. He said to his servants 
and helpers, “See to it that these Christian converts have well-to-do 
women, that they might marry and improve their affairs.” So one of 
them said, “So-and-so’s father has died. She has an estate and catde 
and many possessions. Let us marry her to this [man],” and he pointed 
to me. So they married her to me. Now, she had much beauty and 
many possessions, so I resided with her happily. Then the king ordered 
a group, including me, to go out to a place ready to be harvested, 
since they feared that the enemy would prevent them from doing so. 
Our stay there would be forty days. Then troops would come and set 
up in our position after us that we might return to our families. 


2 Stem argues that one of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s students, Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri, also 
studied with a Christian teacher, the philosopher ‘All b. al-Samh (a student ofYahya 
b. ‘Adi). See Stern, “Ibn al-Samh,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1956), 31-44. 
He is followed by Madelung, “Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri,” 25. More recently, however, 
D. Gimaret questions whether Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri was really a student of Ibn 
al-Samh. See D. Gimaret, “Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1:324. 

3 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 20:154.' 

4 Safadi, 18:32 3. Cf. ‘Uthman, Qadi. al-qudat, 37. 

5 See E. Wagner, “Munagara,” El 2 , 7:565 and S. Griffith, “The Monk in the Emir’s 
Majlis-, Reflections on a Popular Genre of Christian Literary Apologetics in Arabic 
in the Early Period,” The Majlis, 13-65. 
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We left and resided there for this period. The troops came, and I 
questioned one of those who had arrived about my family and house. 
He said to me, “Your wife has married after you left.” I tried hard to 
confirm this with those who were arriving. I was [again] informed of 
the fact and became deeply disturbed. So when I returned to the city, 
I avoided my house and went rather to the market of pack animals. 
My family asked around about who had arrived from our troops, and 
were told of my safety and arrival. When they found out where I was, 
the mother of my wife came to me with a great procession of her 
female neighbors who were wearing ornate robes and jewelry. 

So my mother-in-law said to me, “Why is it that you avoided your 
house and family and settled here? We got to know the reports about 
you and we miss you.” So I said, “What am I to do with my wife? 
When I was absent she married [another] after me. I should go into 
the king and break my sword and cut my belt in his presence, inform¬ 
ing him of what took place with me.” 

Then she said, “Whoever said this erred, for your wife did not 
marry. How could a Byzantine woman marry two husbands? That 
one is only her friend. When you were absent he came and settled 
with her. When we knew of your arrival, he took up his mat and went 
away.” And she called up those women and neighbors as witnesses. 
They testified that he was not a husband but simply her friend. For 
according to them this is no injury or shame. 

Then my mother-in-law began to say to me, “Come up to your 
house and see the valuables, the wine and what you left behind. You 
will find it not lacking but rather preserved and abundant.” So she 
gave me the good news that the friend of my wife preserved for me 
all of her provisions in my absence. She either sought to cheer me 
with this or to show her generosity to me with this. Those women, 
who were the wives of important men, said to me, “Get up, may God 
give you strength, to your house. For there is nothing there to be 
hated or denied.” So I got up, carried my burdens, came to my house 
and resided with my wife. I did not find anything [wrong] and my 
jealousy subsided.” 

Then he said, “O Aba l-Fath, anyone who comes into the Byzantine 
land is in good spirits when his wife takes friends. He changes. Jealousy 
is erased from his heart. He ceases to care about protecting [what is 
his] and he leaves his former ways, even if he had been a Muslim” 

(p. 171, 1. 13-p. 172, 1. 19). 

c Abd al-Jabbar uses this account to describe the licentious ways of 
Christian women and to poke fun at the cuckolded Byzantine men, 6 


6 I am grateful to Prof. G. Bowering for his assistance with this translation. On 
this account see N. el-Cheikh, “Describing the Other to Get at the Self: Byzantine 
Women in Arabic Sources,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 40 
(1997) 2, 242-3. 
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in order to demonstrate that Christianity is an inadequate religion. 
The conclusion, where the soldier directly addresses Abu 1-Fath, 7 makes 
it clear that ‘Abd al-Jabbar heard it in the Vizier’s majlis. 

It is possible that ‘Abd al-Jabbar heard other accounts of the Critique 
in the same fashion. ‘Abd al-Jabbar relates, for example, several other 
entertaining and polemical anecdotes about the immorality of Byzantine 
women (a common theme in Islamic writings), 8 which might have 
come from the same source as the above passage. 9 Other accounts 


7 It may be objected that a ghazi would not address a Vizier by name, but rather 
by title. Abu l-Fath, however, is an honorary laqab, not a kunya. 

8 On this see el-Cheikh, 241ff. 

9 Among them: 

[The Byzantines] allow fornication and do not forbid it. They continued with 
this even after they began to worship Christ. [Fornication] is prevalent among 
them, and widespread in their cities and markets. If a woman does not have 
a husband and chooses not to be married, having a predilection for fornica¬ 
tion, then she takes control of herself. She has the right to do that. The king 
sets the price for it, with the arbiters and the governors. So a man [will pay 
her] one fib for every ejaculation (four fib is worth one silver daniq). 

There are many markets in their lands for prostitutes, for whom they have 
stores. When their taverns open they adorn themselves and sit by the door, 
conspicuous and uncovered. They have no idea of covering the private and 
obscene parts of either men or women, or of forbidding it. Rather, when the 
free woman among them is brought in procession to her husband, she rides 
[a mount], passing among people in the markets with uncovered face and hair, 
having put [her hair in] braids and plaits and put on all of her make-up so 
that everyone will look at her. 

It is said that the majority of people and marriages are faithful. Yet for 
those who are not married their state is as we have described. They might 
fornicate in the house of their fathers. Now if one brings forth a baby with 
these fornicators, [she] carries it to the church. If she desires, she hands him 
over to the patriarch, the bishop and the priest. She says, “I have given this 
one to Christ that he may be His servant and caretaker in the church.” They 
reassure her with good [tidings], saying to her, “[You are] holy, pure and 
blessed. Be delighted with Christ’s satisfaction and his reward.” The people 
call on her and congratulate her for her reward. They have wet nurses and 
caretakers for the children of fornication such as this group (pp. 167-8). 
Likewise: 

Part of [the Christians’] conduct is that the women who worship in convents, 
and who are confined to churches to worship, come to the single men and 
monks. They go out to the fortresses where there are single men. [The monks] 
declare to them that they are lawful, for the purpose of the face of God, the 
other realm and having mercy upon single men. Whoever of these women 
does so is thanked and praised for this act. It is said to her, “Christ will not 
forget your [act of] kindness and compassion.” According to them a man is 
not permitted more than one woman, nor is he permitted to take a concubine 
or have intercourse with [the slave women] whom he owns (mulk al-yamin, cf. 
ma malakat aymanukum, a Qur’anic expression [e.g. 4:3] referring to slaves). Yet 
if he becomes friends with a woman or a servant, there is no injury or shame. 
This is commonplace in the Byzantine lands, as is fornication (pp. 170—1). 
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differ in subject matter but share the same colorful, polemical tone. They 
seem to be the type of polemical tales that were popular in the court 
of Ibn ‘Abbad, who is said to have employed five hundred poets. 10 

Among these accounts is the account of the sacrament of confession 
(see chapter 3, section 2.4), which bears some similarity to the stories 
of Byzantine debauchery mentioned earlier. Also in this category is 
the story of the young monk (see chapter 3, section 2.4) accused of 
laziness and greed by the Metropolitan, who likewise turns out to 
be an “ c ariq mcfnatha .” These accounts all share the same theologumenon, 
that Christians put worldly matters above religion (and therefore were 
wilting to change the religion of Christ). Being as they are variations 
on a theme, they could all be accounts that ‘Abd al-Jabbar heard 
orally, either from Christians, from Muslims who had contact with 
Christians, or from Muslim converts from Christianity. * 11 

This trope appears elsewhere in the Critique (p. 173), where ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar addresses the Christian claim that their religion must be 
true since it is at once so exacting and so widely accepted. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar responds to this claim by discussing the rigors of other reli¬ 
gions, including that of Manicheans and the Indians. He then argues 
that Christianity is actually the least exacting religion: 

We do not know of a broader, cheaper or easier religion than Chris¬ 
tianity. For it has neither penalties that impose fear, like the [Islamic] writ¬ 
ten punishments ( al-hudud al-maktuba), nor fire or punishment in the next 
world. The most severe punishment in the next world is for the stub¬ 
born [person] who knew the truth and then left it. He will experience 
a period of distress, and then it will vanish and be terminated. As for 
the one who is not stubborn, even if he did wrong, and even if his 
belief was contrary to the Christian religion, he will have no fear or 
punishment if his intention was decent and he held that his belief was 
true, even if it was invalid. As for Christians, they need have no fear, 
for they will not be taken [away] for any sin. They say that the Lord, 
who is the father, sent his son to be crucified and killed, to carry our 
wrongs and forgive our sins (p. 187, 1. 13-p. 188, 1. 2). 


10 See Cahen, “Ibn ‘Abbad,” 672. It is also said that Ibn 'Abbad needed four 
hundred camels to carry his books. 

11 That Muslim authors owe much of their information on Jesus, Christianity 
and Christians to converts can be seen, for example in the Tafsir of Abu Ja'far al- 
Tabari, which is remarkably rich in such traditions. Tabari repeatedly reports that 
his informant was “a man who was a Christian and became a Muslim.” See for 
example his Tafsir on 4:157. Matundl also relates a report from Muhammad b. 
Shabib al-Basrl (a pupil of Nazzam) about Christian doctrine on the basis of Christian 
converts. See Thomas, “Abu Mansur al-Maturldl on the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” 
50 (see Thomas’ comments on Ibn Shabib, p. 46). Jahiz addresses his anti-Christian 
polemic to the “new and the weak,” perhaps a reference to converts. Jahiz, Radd, 10. 
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‘Abd al-Jabbar argues that the moral laxity of Christianity is reflected 
in the doctrine of the afterlife, specifically the doctrine that the most 
severe punishment is nothing but a “period of distress.” Is this a ref¬ 
erence to purgatory? The answer to this question is elusive, since it 
is difficult to determine the degree to which ‘Abd al-Jabbar trans¬ 
formed information from Christian sources in order that it best serve 
his theologumenon. Some transformation must have occurred here, since 
‘Abd al-Jabbar suggests that Christians have no idea of hellfire at 
all, an inaccurate description made for the purpose of his argument. 

This question is further confused by the fact that the doctrine of 
purgatory was not commonly held in the Christian community that 
surrounded ‘Abd al-Jabbar. The Eastern Church, for the most part, 
professed a doctrine of “deferred retribution,” whereby the soul is not 
punished or rewarded before the general resurrection, being, as it is, 
without the body. 12 Instead, the soul waits in a sleep-like state until 
the resurrection, when it will be awakened, judged and sent to either 
heaven or hell. This wait, however long, will feel as only a moment 
to the individual soul. 13 A similar doctrine is taught in Islam. 14 


12 See P. Miquel, “Purgatoire,” Dktionnaire de spirituality, 17 vols. (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1937-1944), 12:2655. 

13 Thomas Aquinas wrote against the “Greeks and Armenians” on this very doc¬ 
trine in his De Rationibus Fidei ad Cantorem Antiochenum. Note the remarks of M. Grab- 
mann (p. 209), “Der hi. Thomas wendet sich hier gegen die Behauptung, daB die 
Seelen nach dem Tode bis zum jiingsten Gericht nicht bestraft und auch nicht 
belohnt werden. ... In der byzantinischen Theologie hatte schon Photius diesen 
Zwischenzustand der vom Leibe getrennten Seele gelehrt, ihm folgten Michael 
Glykas und im 13. Jahrhundert Georgios Bardanes der mit einem Frater Bartholomaeus 
hieriiber disputierte. Da seit Ende 1231 oder Anfang 1232 zwischen den Griechen 
und Lateinern im Orient iiber diesen Gegenstand heftig gestritten wurde (vgl. 
M. Jugie, Theologia dogmativa christianorum orientalium ab Ecclesia catholica dissidentium, 
IV, Paris 1931, 84-124), ist es verstandlich, da der Cantor Antiochenus den 
wissenschaftlichen Rat des hi. Thomas in dieser Frage einholte.” 

14 In Islam there is also a (non-Qur’anic) tradition of the “torture of the grave” 
(‘adhab al-qabr), sometimes referred to simply as the “questioning” ( stddl ), whereby 
two angels, Munkar and Nakir, visit the dead on the night after their burial and 
question them on their faith. D.B. Macdonald comments: “If he is an unbeliever, 
his grave becomes a preliminary hell, and if he is a believer, it becomes a prelim¬ 
inary purgatory from which he may pass at the Last Day into paradise; it may 
even, if he is a saint, be a preliminary paradise.” See “Mala’ika,” El 2 , 6:217. 

At the same time, the Persian term barzakh, which appears in the Qur’an with 
the meaning of “boundary” or “divider,” is used in later writings to describe the 
locus of the soul between death and reunion with the body on the Day of Resurrection. 
The similarity between East Syrian Christian and Islamic teaching on this point 
leads T. Andrae to suggest that Muhammad was influenced by East Syrian Christianity. 
See Tor Andrae, Mohammed: The Man and His Faith, 89. 
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The account in the Critique, however, suggests instead that the soul 
is judged individually, being submitted to a period of purgative 
suffering before entering heaven. The account may reflect a minor¬ 
ity position in the Eastern Church on the afterlife, a position that 
is seen in the writings of James of Sarug (d. 521). 15 Yet the view in 
c Abd al-Jabbar’s account that the one who left the truth (perhaps 
an apostate) “will experience a period of distress,” and then will be 
removed, is closer still to the idea of purgatory as understood by the 
Latin Church: a period of purgative suffering that prepares the soul 
to enter into heaven. The primary difference between the view cited 
in the Critique and that of the Latin Church is that, according to the 
Latin Church, purgatory is the destination of souls who die in a 
state of grace but who have venial sins that must first be purged, 
i.e. those whose belief is valid but who did not seek forgiveness for 
their actions before death. c Abd al-Jabbar’s source refers to souls 
who have, apparently, gone awry in their belief, not their actions. 

At the same time, the logic of c Abd al-Jabbar’s account comes from 
the Qur’an, which puts a doctrine of temporary punishment into the 
mouths of the People of the Book. In Qur’an 3:24 (cf. 2:80) they 


15 Several references in James’ poetry, as seen in the following passage, allude to 
purgatory: 

Do not look to the kingdom, O saint, because I am not worthy, 

And I pray that I be not punished in the fire. 

He has a place between the kingdom and gehenna; 

May the good God grant it to me through your prayers. 

Quoted from M.D. Guinan, “Where are the Dead? Purgatory and Immediate 
Retribution in James of Sarug,” Symposium Syriacum (Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1974), 547. Elsewhere in his poetry, James compares the state of the 
soul after death to a dangerous journey across a sea of fire, arguing that the soul 
can be helped on that journey by the prayers and sacraments of the living. See 
Guinan, 542-3. Notice the parallel to the Islamic (though non-Qur’anic) concept 
of al-sirat , the bridge over the fires of hell, “narrower than a hair and sharper than 
a sword” which the believers will traverse into paradise, a concept with roots in 
Zoroastrian teachings. See G. Monnot, “Sirat,” El 2 , 9:670-1. Meanwhile, in his 
homily “On the Rich Man and Lazarus,” James prays that “if the waves of fire or 
the worms of Sheol or the gnashing of teeth approach him, he may be protected 
by Christ and by the sacraments of Baptism and Eucharist” (See Guinan, 546). Yet 
Guinan (546-7) questions whether these prayers involve an understanding of pur¬ 
gatory or are simple poetic expressions of humility. He is responding to the views 
of M. Jugie and W. de Vries, who both conclude that James did indeed teach a 
doctrine of purgatory. See M. Jugie, Theologia dogmatica christianorum orientalium, vol. 5: 
De theologia dogmatica nestorianorum et monophysitorum (Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 1935), 
780; W. de Vries, “Die Eschatologie des Severus von Antiochien,” Onentaha Chris¬ 
tiana periodica 23 (1957), 380. 
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justify their refusal to accept Islam by claiming: “The fire will touch 
us for only a limited number of days.” 16 This case, then, is another 
good example of c Abd al-Jabbar’s modus operandi in the Critique. He 
draws anecdotes from Christian writings, history or practice to sup¬ 
port the Qur’anic view of Christians. 


2. Christian Arabic Texts 


2.1. The Bible 

Yet did c Abd al-Jabbar draw anecdotes direcdy from the Bible? Recent 
research strongly suggests that an Arabic Bible would have been 
available to him. While only small portions, if any, of the Bible had 
been translated into Arabic before the rise of Islam, 17 Arabic gospel 


16 Note that T. Andrae connects this verse with the doctrine of some Jewish schol¬ 
ars that the sinning Jew will suffer only a temporary punishment. See his Les origines 
de I’Islam et le Christianisme, trans. J. Roche (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955), 104. 

17 One of the first scholars to work extensively on this question was the Jesuit 

L. Cheikho, author of al-Nasraniyya wa-adabuha bayna ‘arab al-jahxliyya, 3 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Mashriq, 1913, 1919, 1929; see esp. vol. 3). A. Baumstark, in a series of articles, 
argues that a number of manuscripts with Bible fragments are pre-Islamic. See, “Die 
sonntagliche Evangelienlesung in vorbyzantinischen Jerusalem,” Byzantinische £'eitschrift 
30 (1929-30), 350-9; “Das Problem eines vorislamischen christiich-kirchlichen Schrift- 
tums in arabischen Sprache,” Islamiea 4 (1931), 562-75; “Eine altarabische Evangelien- 
iibersetzung aus dem Christlich-Palastinensischen,” jur Semitishk 8 (1932), 

201-9; “Der Alteste erhaltene griechisch-arabische text von Psalm 110,” OC 9 (1934), 
55-66. His claims are disputed by Graf, who concludes: “Jedoch besteht zu dieser 
Erklarung wenigstens kein zwingender Grund. Vielmehr sprechen fur die zweite 
Moglichkeit, namlich Uebemahme der Perikopennotizen aus einem griechischen 
Exemplar und damit Entstehung der Uebersetzung auch noch nach 630 (aber vor 
843) folgende Erwagungen.” G. Graf, GCAL (Rome: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1947), 1:144. Mingana also maintains that there was no Arabic Bible before Islam 
on the basis of a Syriac text of the discussion between a Muslim amir, whom he 
identifies as 'Amr b. al-‘As (d. 42/663), and the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, John 
I. See Mingana, “The Transmission of the Koran,” 404. On this text see F. Nau, 
“Un colloque du Patriarche Jean avec l’Emir des Agareens,” Journal Asiatique onzieme 
serie 5 (1915), 225-71; Hoyland, 459-65. 

More recendy, S. Griffith convincingly argues that, “prior to the ninth century, 
no texts of the Gospel in Arabic were available to either Muslims or Christians. 
They became available for the first time, for both liturgical and apologetical pur¬ 
poses, in the ninth century, in Palestine, under Melkite auspices. Any earlier ver¬ 
sions which may have been made in Arabia prior to Islam have left only faint 
traces behind them, and were unknown to Christians in the conquered territories.” 
Griffith, “The Gospel in Arabic,” 128. 
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manuscripts date to the end of the 2nd/8th century, 18 and the com¬ 
plete Bible was likely translated by the middle of the 3rd/9th century. 
These translations, according to S. Griffith, were made not only for 
liturgical purposes, but also for apologetical purposes. 19 They were 
part of the Christian response to the increase of Arabic Islamic 
polemics against Christianity beginning in the first ‘Abbasid cen¬ 
tury. 20 In other words, they were part of the conversation in which 
c Abd al-Jabbar was participating. 

There are also specific reasons to think that Arabic translations 
of the Bible would have reached Rayy, even though it was a Persian 
and Syriac speaking region. Mas‘udi reports in his aforementioned 
K. al-Tanbih wa-l-ishrdf, while discussing the composition of the 
Septuagint, that, “this text has been translated a number of times 
into Arabic by earlier and recent scholars, among them Hunayn b. 
Ishaq.” 21 This is the same Hunayn whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar mentions 
on five different occasions in the Tathbit (pp. 76, 192, 618, 623, 634). 
Hunayn was an East Syrian/Nestorian, a member of the church that 
had such an important presence in Rayy. And he is only one of a 
number of Nestorian translators of the Bible into Arabic, including 
‘Abd aljabbar’s younger contemporary Abu 1-Faraj ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Tayyib (d. 435/1043). 22 That an Arabic Bible was available in Rayy 


18 The oldest dated manuscripts of the Arabic New Testament are Sinai Ar. ms. 
151 (containing Acts and the Pauline and catholic episties) and Sinai Ar. ms. 72 
(containing the gospels). The former is dated 253 AH (AD 867) and the latter 284 
(897). On these see Griffith, “The Gospel in Arabic,” 131-2. There are a number 
of other translations which, though undated, are thought to come from approximately 
the same era. These include translations from Greek (e.g. Vatican Ar. 13; Borg. 
Ar. 11, 31, 95.) and translations from the Syriac Peshitta (Leipzig ar. 1075, Tischendorf 
ms.). On translations from the Greek see Graf, GCAL, 1:142—50. On translations 
from Syriac, see Graf, 1:150-5. Cf. also C. de Vaux and G. Anawati, “Indjll,” El 2 , 
3:1205 and J. Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic, CSCO 267 (1966), 29—34. 

19 “The ninth Christian century is the earliest time from which we have unam¬ 
biguous, documentary evidence of Arabic versions of the four gospels. The evidence 
is in the form of the actual manuscripts which contain these versions, which, as we 
shall see, have been transmitted in close association with anti-Muslim, Arabic apolo¬ 
gies for Christianity.” Griffth, “The Gospel in Arabic,” 131. 

20 The availability of the Bible in Arabic in ‘Abbasid times is shown by a report 
of Ibn al-Nadim. He relates that he asked a priest named Yunus for a list of 
Christian books translated into Arabic and received (among other things) a detailed 
list of the books of the Old and New Testaments. Ibn al-Nadim, 25—6. 

21 Mas'udI, Tanbth, 112. Cf. Graf, GCAL, 1:89. 

22 His translation of the Syriac Bible, incorporated into his commentary, is extant, 
as is his version of the Diatesseron. See Graf, GCAL, 1:150-4, 2:160ff; J. Vernet, “Ibn 
al-Tayyib,” El 2 , 3:955; A.F.L. Beeston, “The Arabic Version of Tatian’s Diatesseron,” 
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is evident from the nature of Abu Hatim al-Razi and Abu Bakr al- 
Razfs debate there, which took place only decades before c Abd al- 
Jabbar arrived. The text of their debate is replete with biblical 
quotations (see chapter 4, section 3.3). There is reason to bebeve 
that both Abu Bakr and Abu Hatim had copies of an Arabic Bible, 
since the former likely came from a Christian background and the 
latter defends the Bible as authentic scripture. In all, it is hard to 
imagine that c Abd al-Jabbar would not have had access to such an 
Arabic Bible. It is also possible that a Persian Bible would have been 
available in 4th/10th century Rayy. 23 

Thus the possibility that c Abd al-Jabbar read the Bible cannot be 
ehminated. Yet he never claims to have done so. Meanwhile, when 
he describes the Bible, he uses Syriac, and not Arabic (or Persian) 
vocabulary to do so. c Abd al-Jabbar refers (p. 150) to the Acts of 
the Apostles as Kitab Afraksis (cf. Syriac prakhses d-shlihe), 2i and men¬ 
tions that a quotation of Paul comes from “a book named al-Salihf 
This is a translation of the Syriac shllha, “apostle,” the term given 
by Syriac writers to Paul (coming from Paul’s use of the term for 
himself in the Peshitta) and the book of his epistles used for liturgi¬ 
cal readings. 25 However, many of these Syriac terms were brought 
into Arabic by Christian authors such as Ibn al-Tayyib, who uses 
the plural al-salThun to refer to the apostles, a form that c Abd al- 
Jabbar also uses. 26 Muslim authors also adopted this practice. Mas'udI 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1939), 608-10. According to Graf, the Syriac 
Diatesseron that Ibn al-Tayyib translated was not Tatian’s original work, “sondem 
eine jungere Bearbeitung” (p. 152). 

23 A Middle Persian partial translation of the Psalms is extant. Quotations from 
the Bible are also found in a Middle Persian Zoroastrian polemic against Judaism 
and Christianity. See S. Shaked, “Middle Persian Translations of the Bible,” in 
“Bible,” Encyclopaedia Iranica , 4:206-7. This textual evidence, in addition to refer¬ 
ences from several Church Fathers (including John Chrysostom) suggests that the 
Bible was translated into middle Persian (Pahlavi) in the pre-Islamic era. Yet the 
earliest extant Persian version of the Gospels comes from a significantly later date, 
apparently in the 7th/13th century, at the same time that the Diatesseron was trans¬ 
lated into Persian from Syriac (although the Syriac version from which the trans¬ 
lation was made seems to have varied from Tatian’s original), since the concluding 
inscription of the dated Persian Diatesseron and the undated Persian Bible match. See 
Messina, Diatessaron Persiano; Pines, “Gospel Quotations,” 276, n. 81; K. Thomas and 
F. Vahman, “Persian Translations of the Bible,” in “Bible,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, 4:210. 

24 ‘All al-Tabari ( al-Dtn wa-l-dawla, 52) also uses this title. 

25 See Stem, “Account,” 133, n. 6. Early Greek Christian writers refer to Paul 
similarly, as to dutooTokoi;. Thanks to S. Griffith for this reference. 

26 See Ibn al-Tayyib, 2:83; Tathbit, 150. 
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and Ibn al-Nadim, for example, both use the term salih to describe 
Paul’s writings. 27 

This issue is further complicated by c Abd al-Jabbar’s observation 
that, “one of them mentions in the translation of his gospel: ‘This 
is the genealogy of Jesus ( yashu c ) the son of Joseph the carpenter’” 
(p. 199, 11. 17-8). 28 Yet ‘Abd al-Jabbar may be referring here to a 
translation into Syriac (see p. 153), since, as he himself indicates 
(p. 100 ), ydshu c is a Syriac name for Jesus. (In fact, this is only the 
West Syriac form; the East Syriac, which ‘Abd al-Jabbar uses more 
often, is isho c , as mentioned above). 

Part of the difficulty of knowing whether ‘Abd al-Jabbar was work¬ 
ing from the Bible itself or from quotations of it in earlier works is 
that he often includes passages which he claims are biblical, but in 
fact are crafted for the sake of his argument. I discuss this point at 
some length in chapter three (section 2.2), yet two further examples 
might make it clearer. In the introduction to the Passion account, 
‘Abd al-Jabbar states: “Now if the Christians went back over their 
reports and what is in their four gospels, and if these gospels were 
the object of their trust, they would know. . .” (p. 137, 11. 11—12). 
‘Abd al-Jabbar claims that this account is from the “four gospels” 
of the Christians and yet, as has been shown (see chapter 3, section 
3.1), it is entirely non-canonical. It is changed for the purposes of 
his argument. Consider a second example, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s version 
of John 19:26-27, which I quote again here: 

In the Injil [it is related that] Christ was standing near the place of 
the crucifixion. Mary, the mother of Christ, came to the place. The 
one being crucified looked at her and said, while he was upon the 
wood, “This is your son.” He said to Christ, “This is your mother.” 
Mary took him by his hand and led him among the group [of peo¬ 
ple] (p. 143, 11. 9-12). 

The same polemical strategy appears again. ‘Abd al-Jabbar shapes this 
pericope to affirm the Qu Panic doctrine on the crucifixion (4:157) and 
to accuse Christians of contradicting their own scriptures. In other 
words, tahnf is both the accusation and the means used to accuse. 

This same strategy can be seen with other Muslim authors. D. 
Thomas points out that Qasim b. Ibrahim’s account of the temptation 


See Mas'udi, Tanbih, 161 (read jiJL for ^J—); Ibn al-Nadim, 26. 
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of Jesus differs from the canonical version due to his own polemical 
reworking. The wilderness narrative thus “becomes a Muslim story 
in all its parts and references.” 29 S. Griffith makes a similar observation 
in reference to Ibn Ishaq’s quotation of John 15:23-16:1 in his slra : 
“Clearly then, Ibn Ishaq must have felt that he had ample divine 
authority in the Qur’an to set matters aright in his quotation from 
the Gospel of John.” 30 

It is possible, then, that c Abd al-Jabbar gathered biblical material 
from the work of similar Muslim authors (see chapter 4, section 2.2). 
Indeed, Mingana argues that later Muslim authors relied on ‘All al- 
Tabari for their biblical material. 31 It may also be, in tight of the 
Syriac terminology of the Critique, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar gathered bib¬ 
lical material from Christian apologetical works. Or, finally, he may 
have in fact read the Bible and transformed it on his own. This 
much is clear: by ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s day the interpretation of the Bible 
was a major issue of contention in sectarian disputes. Biblical mate¬ 
rial could be gathered from a variety of sources. 

2.2. The Creed 

Information on the historical development of the Creed, on the other 
hand, is rarely found among Muslim authors. ‘Abd al-Jabbar has 
evidently taken his account (see chapter 3, section 2.3) from a dis- 


28 Read :>iLo (ms. 94v), disregarding the editor’s emendation of jUuo. 

29 Thomas writes: “Among many retouchings, he replaces the canonical ‘Jesus 
was led by the Spirit’ with the much simpler Jesus left the villages’; he removes 
references to Son of God and in one place uses the less particular ‘beloved of God’; 
he eliminates the possibility that Jesus could transform the stones himself by mak¬ 
ing it clear that God would be the actual agent of the miracle, as the Qur’an 
teaches; and lastly he reverses the order of the temptations to give the major 
significance to Jesus’ insistence that worship should be given to none other than 
God, and hence his exclusion of himself from veneration. The final result of this 
reworking is that the episode is changed from an account of the indication of the 
Son of God at the beginning of his earthly ministry into the test of a human 
prophet’s obedience to the divine will.” Thomas, “The Bible in Early Muslim anti- 
Christian Polemic,” 35. 

30 Griffith, “The Gospel in Arabic,” 138. 

31 “If one peruses the articles of the late Professor Goldziher and others: tiber 
Muhammed. Polemik gegen ahl al-Kitab, one cannot fail to notice that the Muslim writ¬ 
ers cited on pages 374-379 are using the Biblical texts collected and translated by 
‘All Tabari centuries earlier, apparently without so much as mentioning the latter’s 
name.” A. Mingana, “Remarks on Tabari’s Semi-Official Defence of Islam,” Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library 9 (1925), 236. 
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tinctive eastern Christian tradition. He remarks, “about two thousand 
men gathered at Nicaea. They made a decision but then rejected 
it. Then three hundred and eighteen men gathered, whom they call 
the Fathers.” (p. 94, 11. 2-3, cf. pp. 162—3). The tradition that 
Constantine initially gathered two thousand bishops at Nicaea, only 
to select later the three hundred and eighteen, is well-known among 
Arab Christian authors. 32 It is reported, for example, by c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s younger contemporary, the East Syrian Christian Ibn al- 
Tayyib, who has: “two thousand and forty eight bishops gathered. 
Yet when the opening of the Creed, which the bishop of Jerusalem 
sent, was read, only three hundred and eighteen of them accepted 
it. These are the keepers of truth.” 33 

More specifically, c Abd al-Jabbar’s source for the Creed is an East 
Syrian Christian author whose Arabic was heavily influenced by 
Syriac. This is seen in the fact that “catholic” appears as jdthaliqiyya, 
a typical East Syriac/Nestorian form; 34 “apostolic” is sallhiyya (cf. 
Syriac salih) instead of Arabic rasuliyycc, Pilate is Filatus (cf. Syriac 
Pilatus), instead of the Arabic Bilatus. This latter form appears, for 
example, in the Creed of c Abd al-Jabbar’s Christian contemporary 
Agapius (Ar. Mahbub) of Manbij (d. 4th/10th), 35 whose version of 
the Creed matches a version reported in Syriac by Maruta (d. ca. 
420), bishop of Miferqet (Ar. Mayyafariqm Gr. gapTupoTioZic). * 6 Yet 
the versions of the Creed reported by Agapius and c Abd al-Jabbar 


32 See H. Leclercq, who writes “later Arabic manuscripts raise the figure to 2000.” 
See “Council of Nicaea,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 1st edition, 11:44. The Syriac Synodicon 
Orientate is consistent with the Greek tradition that three hundred and eighteen bish¬ 
ops gathered at Nicaea. See p. 20 (French trans. 259). 

33 Fiqh al-nasrdniyya, 2:83. The Bishop of Jerusalem referred to is not Eusebius of 
Caesarea (d. ca. 340; although Jerusalem was under Caesarea’s jurisdiction until 
the fifth century). Eusebius of Caesarea, the famous church historian, submitted his 
baptismal Creed at the Council as proof of his orthodoxy (and perhaps also as a 
compromise with the Arians, on whose behalf Eusebius of Nicomedia had first sub¬ 
mitted a Creed at Nicaea that was rejected), but his Creed was rejected since he 
left out the critical term homoousios. The reference is rather to Macarius (d. ca. 334), 
bishop of Jerusalem, who played an important part in drafting the Creed that was 
ultimately adopted by the Council. Macarius figures prominently in other Christian 
Arabic writings on the Council. See Histoire nestorienne, PO 4:3 (1981), 276 and 
Agapius (Mahbub) de Menbidj, K. al-‘Unwdn, PO 7:4 (1948), 548. 

34 G. Graf, Verzeichnis, 95, cf. 33. 

35 Agapius (Mahbub) de Menbidj, K. al-Unwan, 548. 

36 See the Synodicon Orimtale, 22 (French trans. 262-3). Cf. also The Canons Ascribed 
to Maruta. of Maipherqat, CSCO 439 (1982), 116; English trans. CSCO 440 (1982), 96. 
On Maruta see also Synodicon Oriental'e, 255, n. 2. 
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are significantly different. Agapius quotes a Creed in his narrative 
of the Council that is quite close to that which is thought to have 
been promulgated at Nicaea. 37 ‘Abd al-Jabbar quotes a developed 
Creed that resembles instead the more complete Creed of Constan¬ 
tinople (i.e. the “Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed”). 38 

In addition to the Creed, ‘Abd al-Jabbar refers on several occa¬ 
sions to a “synod” ( sinhudas, e.g. pp. 94, 105, passim), a term that 
appears in the Critique in two different ways. One of these is the 
common meaning of a meeting of Christian clergy (either an ecu¬ 
menical council or a local meeting). 39 This is the way that ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar defines the term for his Muslim reader: “They meet together 


37 There are some other significant differences between the narratives of Agapius 
and ‘Abd al-Jabbar. In Agapius’ account Constantine has his vision of the Cross 
during a conflict with Maxentius in Italy, not against barbarian armies. While 
Agapius, like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, reports that Constantine was leprous, he does so in 
the context of the traditional Christian story, whereby Pope Sylvester baptizes him 
and the leprosy disappears. See Agapius (Mahbub) de Menbidj, K. al-‘Unwan, 540. 

The versions of the Creed reported by Agapius and ‘Abd al-Jabbar correspond 
roughly to the two different versions of the Creed reported by Maruta, whose ver¬ 
sion of the “Nicene Creed” can be found in The Canons Ascribed to Maruta of Maipherqat, 
CSCO 439 (1982), 116; English trans. CSCO 440 (1982), 96; The “Niceno-Constan¬ 
tinopolitan Creed” is on p. 141 (p. 117 of English trans.). 

38 See B.A. Gerrish, “Creeds: Christian Creeds,” Encyclopedia of Religion, 4:143. At 
the same time ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Creed has significant variations, some of which— 
such as the place of “one baptism for the forgiveness of sins” ahead of “one holy, 
apostolic and catholic community”—may be due only to confusion. 

There is a closer correspondence between ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s account of the Council 
and that in the anonymous Nestorian Chronique de Seert (The dating of which is 
uncertain but definitely after the mid 3rd/9th century; See A. Scher, intro, to Histoire 
nestorienne, PO 4:3 (1981), 216; Graf, GCAL, 2:195-6. The author of the Chronique, 
following the same tradition of Maruta, reports that Helen came from a village 
named Kfar Fahar in Mesopotamia, and married a man named Walantinus 
who becomes emperor (See Histoire nestorienne, PO 4:3 [1981], 264). In the Critique 
(p. 159), Helen comes from Harran (in Mesopotamia) and marries a man named 
Bllatus (p. 159) or Filatus (p. 93). The Chronique de Seert also contains the traditions 
of Constantine’s leprosy, and locates the site of his conversion on the banks of the 
Danube against barbarian armies. In the Chronique’s version, Constantine is told by 
the pagan priests that to be healed he must take a bath in the blood of children. 
He begins to follow their advice by rounding up the children of the city, only to 
be moved to compassion by the cries that fill the air. Two unnamed men then tell 
him to seek out instead the bishop (Saint) Sylvester if he desires a cure. Following 
their advice, (p. 261), Constantine finds Sylvester, is baptized, and his leprosy imme¬ 
diately disappears. See Histoire nestorienne, PO 4:3 (1981), 260, 265-6. The Chronique 
is ultimately based on the Syriac works of Maruta. On this see Ibn al-Tayyib, 1:30. 
See also O. Braun, De Sancta Mcaena Synodo, Syrische Texte des Maruta von Maipherkat 
(Munster: H. Schoningh, 1898), 45-6. 

39 Maruta, for example, refers to the Council of Nicaea as a sunhedhus. See The 
Canons Ascribed to Maruta of Maipherqat, CSCO 439 (1982), 116; English trans. CSCO 
440 (1982), 96. 
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whenever they want to permit or forbid something and hold a synod 
(that means a meeting to make decisions)” (p. 174, 11. 8-9). 40 

In at least one case, however, c Abd al-Jabbar uses the term synod 
to refer to a text. After arguing that Christians consistendy change then- 
doctrine, he states that the proof for this can be found in the “book 
known as Acts and in the Synod that they have” (p. 194, 1. 3). 41 Here 
c Abd al-Jabbar is almost certainly referring to a text known as the 
Synodicon orientate, a late 2nd/8th century Syriac compilation of thirteen 
East Syrian (Nestorian) synods, stretching from 410—775. 42 The afore¬ 
mentioned East Syrian Christian Ibn al-Tayyib translated the Synodicon 
into Arabic. 43 


2.3. Ibn Bahnz and Nestorian (East Syrian) Christians of c Abd 
al-Jabbar’s Milieu 

In chapter two (sections 3.2, 3.3) I discuss the importance of East 
Syrian Christianity in c Abd al-Jabbar’s milieu. East Syrian Christians 
were not only the most important Christian group in Rayy, they 
were the dominant Christian group in the entire Persian speaking 
region of the Islamic world. 44 Moreover, they made particular efforts 
to court the Muslim political establishment to which c Abd al-Jabbar, 
the Qadi al-Qudat, most definitely belonged. 45 This attempt to win 
favor also had a theological element. Nestorian theologians carefully 


40 Elsewhere 'Abd al-Jabbar (p. 105) quotes a Christian source, who relates, “We 
had a synod at which about seven hundred of the Fathers and exemplars gathered.” 

41 ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s association of Acts and the Synodicon derives from the Islamic 
concept of scriptural authority. A Christian would associate Acts with the rest of 
the New Testament, since the standard of authority is the canon which the Church 
has established. For a Muslim, however, the standard is only the revelation given 
to an individual prophet. Since Acts, from a Muslim perspective, is a post-prophetic 
book (although from a Christian perspective it is perhaps the prophetic book par 
excellence in light of the Pentecost event) it can be no more authoritative than a later 
church document such as the Synodicon. 

42 This has been edited and translated into French by J.-B. Chabot in Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la bibliotlieque nationale 37 (1902). 

43 Ibn al-Tayyib, Fiqh al-nasranivya. 

44 Cf. W. Hage, “Die ostromische Staatskirche und die Christenheit des Perserrei- 
ches,” Zfitschrijt Jur Kvrchengeschichte 84 (1973) 2—3, 183ff. 

45 This is seen in, among other things, the relocation of the East Syrian patriarchate 
in AD 775 from its ancestral center in Seleucia-Ctesiphon to the seat of the caliphate, 
Baghdad, and the important position of many East Syrian Christians in the ‘Abbasid 
and Buyid governments. See chapter two (section 3.2) and the excellent work on 
the relationship of the East Syrian Church and the ‘Abbasid caliphate by a number 
of scholars writing in French. See especially J.M. Fiey’s Chretiens syriaques sous les 
Abbasides. Cf. also B. Landron, Attitudes Nestoriennes, esp. pp. 44ff. and 91ff; H. Putman, 
L’eglise et I’Islam sous Tmothee I (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1986), esp. 92ff. 
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developed an argument to show that their doctrine is as monothe¬ 
istic as that of Muslims and utterly unlike the heretical doctrines of 
Jacobites and Melkites. 46 

This argument, it should be added, was not devised only out of 
self-interest. The rejection of anthropomorphism was an important 
concern of East Syrian authors even before the rise of Islam. This 
concern is what motivated Nestorius’ own rejection of theotokos, a 
rejection which caused so much controversy in the fifth century 
Church. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the East 
Syrian Church did not follow Nestorius in everything, as their oppo¬ 
nents suggested. Moreover, the particular task of survival in the 
Islamic world no doubt led East Syrian Christians to emphasize their 
differences with other Christians. Thus the Katholikos Timothy 
(d. 208/823), in his debate with the caliph al-Mahdi (r. 158/775-169/ 
785), condemns the Melkite and Jacobite emphasis on the divinity 
of Christ. The caliph gives the desired response: “In this matter you 
believe more rightly than the others. Who dares to assert that God 
dies? I think that even demons do not say such a thing.” 47 

c Abd al-Jabbar, however, is eager to show that the East Syrians/ 
Nestorians are no more acceptable than other Christians in their 
view of Christ: 

Let it be said to them: Even if the Nestorians said that which the 
Muslims say about Christ, this would not lessen the report or affect 
[our] knowledge, for the declaration of three is already there. How 
could it do so when the Nestorians return to the statement of their 
brothers, the Melkites and Jacobites, about Christ? (p. 96, 11. 10-12). 48 

Compare this with the comments of ShahrastanT, who takes the oppor¬ 
tunity to attack c Abd al-Jabbar’s school and the Nestorians together: 
“The way in which the Nestorians add to the gospels is like the way 
in which the Mu'tazila add to the shan c a.'' m 


46 Thus the 4th/10th century Nestorian author of the anti-Muslim polemic, Risalat 
al-KindT has his Muslim opponent say: “The Nestorians, your companions, are by 
my life the closest and most similar to the statements of the righteous from the ahl 
al-kalam wa-l-na^ar and are those who incline most to our statements” (pp. 5—6). 

47 Timothy, Apology , 88. 

48 ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s point here corresponds to the argument of Warraq (although 
the latter is not focused on the Nestorians in the way that c Abd al-Jabbar is): “These 
distinctions over terminology are really only an attempt to find what is most apt, 
for each sect prefers the form of explanation that it considers more eloquent. . . . But 
despite their differences over explanation and terminology they keep more or less 
the same meaning, as they themselves admit.” Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala l-tathtith, 69. 

49 Shahrastani, K al-Milal wa-l-nihal, 252. 
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c Abd al-Jabbar later quotes an anonymous Christian author to prove 
that the Nestorians are no different from other Christians. This author 
argues that while the Nestorians use particular locutions to describe 
Christ, the meaning of their statements is essentially like that of other 
Christian groups: 

There are those among us who pronounce, in their articulation and 
expression, the essence of this issue, stating: “Mary became pregnant 
with god and begot god and god died.” There are also (hose who for¬ 
bid this expression but give its meaning and essence, stating: “Mary 
became pregnant with Christ in essence, birthed Christ in essence. She 
is the mother of Christ in essence. Christ is a god in essence, a Lord 
in essence, the son of God in essence and the Word of God in essence. 
He is the only son of God in essence. The only father of Christ is 
[God] and the only mother of Christ is Mary” (p. 102, 11. 12-18). 50 

. . . These 51 essentially agree with the statement of those who say 
about her: “She became pregnant with the god and begot the god. 
The god was killed and the god suffered. The god died.” It is only 
the articulation and the expression that they forbid. They say: “We 
have forbidden this expression which our brothers put forth so that 
we might not be considered suspect for saying ‘she became pregnant 
with the god, begot the god, the god died, the god suffered and that 
all of this occurred to and came upon the god who is the father.’ 
Rather, we say: ‘All of this occurred and all of this came upon Christ.’ ” 
According to us and our sects Christ is entirely a god, true god from 
true god, from the substance of his father 52 (p. 102, 1. 18-p. 103, 1. 5). 

In a second passage c Abd al-Jabbar quotes a Christian source who 
objects to the Nestorian strategy of crafting statements to please 
Muslims. This source refers to a certain John as his authority: 

They say: “The [church] Fathers said, when they recalled what Pilate 
the Roman and the Jews did: ‘When they crucified the Lord of Glory 
they recognized Him.’ ” The Christians say: “These statements are all 
ours and they contain the truth of our teachings.” 

They say: “The blessed John said: ‘The one equal to the Father 
entered the world in the womb of the Virgin. He was before his fathers, 
Abraham, Israel and David. He was the son of God before he was 
called the son of Abraham and David.’ ” 

They say: “This is the truth of our religion. If it is said therein that 
God is a human or from the genus of humans, or that he appears in 


50 This is seen quite clearly in the teachings of the Timothy, who rejects the 
expression “Mary gave birth to God” and the expression “Mary gave birth to man”. 
Instead, Timothy teaches the expression “Mary gave birth to Christ.” On this see 
Rissanen, 192. 

51 Read for (ms. 47v). 

52 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 123. 
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various forms and shapes, transferring and transforming, we do not 
shy away from that. We do not leave out that which the Fathers or 
the exemplar established in favor of that which is required for debate 
or necessary for speculation” (p. 99, 11. 7-16). 

The “blessed John” to whom this anonymous Christian source refers 
may be John Chrysostom (d. 407), the famous Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople and one of the four Fathers of the Eastern Church. Two 
different factors make this possible. First, the form of the name John 
that is given, (which shows the influence of Syriac), 53 is exactly 

that which Yahya b. ‘Adi (a Jacobite) uses for Chrysostom, 54 who 
was held in high esteem by various Christian schools. (At the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, the camps of Cyril of Alexandria and Nestorius 
both cited him as a witness for their positions). Second, John was 
admired more for his biblical preaching and piety than for his 
Christological teaching (The Nestorian Chronique de Seer calls him “as 
zealous and stem as the Prophet Elijah”). 55 While Chrysostom held 
the orthodox doctrine that Christ was divine and human in one per¬ 
son, he did not find it necessary to speculate on the exact way in 
which the divine and human were related. This seems to be pre¬ 
cisely the example set by the “blessed John” of the above passage. 

However, the anonymous Christian source also mentions an “exem¬ 
plar” and this title appears elsewhere in the Critique. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
(p. 100) has a Christian attribute John 1:1 to the “exemplar for all 
of our sects,” which suggests that John the Evangelist is the “exemplar.” 
Meanwhile, according to the above passage the “blessed John” affirms 
that Christ “was before his fathers, Abraham, Israel and David,” just 
as John the Evangelist has Christ proclaim: “In all truth I tell you, 
before Abraham ever was, I am” (8:58). These factors suggest that 
the exemplar and the “blessed John” are the same person: John the 
Evangelist. 

In any case, c Abd al-Jabbar is not interested in these excerpts due 
to the theologians referred to therein, but rather due to the criticism 
therein of the Nestorian attempt to satisfy Muslim theological sensi¬ 
bilities. ‘Abd al-Jabbar wants to reveal the invalidity of Nestorian 


53 is cognate with the Syriac yu’amis or yuhams. See Costaz, 409. 

54 See Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites apologetiques, ed. A. Perier (Paris: J. Gabalda, 

1920), 53, who calls him pS The Nestorian Chronique de Seert names 

him v5)jJI p i Histoire nestorienne, PO 5:2 (1950), 319. 

55 Histoire nestorienne, PO 5:2 (1950), 319. 
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claims that their theological doctrine is like that of Muslims, not that 
of other Christians. For this reason he also turns to the Nicene Creed 
and emphasizes that all Christian sects subscribe to its doctrine (see 
pp. 94, 97, 98). On one occasion, he comments: “Yet you have 
learned the Creed and its details so return to it. There is more than 
enough in it to know the error of the Nestorians and of all those 
who debate on behalf of Christianity” (p. 98, 11. 11-12). 

In the Critique c Abd al-Jabbar also names one of those Nestorians: 
the Metropolitan Ibn BahrTz, a scholar of Persian origin who lived 
during the reign of Ma’mun (r. 198—218/813—833). 56 Ibn al-Nadlm 
calls Ibn BahrTz, “in regard to wisdom, close to Islam,” 57 a sign that 
he embraced the approach of those Nestorians who sought to dis¬ 
tinguish their theological doctrine from that of other Christians and 
liken it to that of Muslims. In the Critique, c Abd al-Jabbar quotes a 
statement that Ibn BahrTz made against a Jacobite: 

This is demonstrated in the books, written in Syriac, of the church 
(. bi‘a ) present in the districts of Ahwaz and elsewhere in the districts of 
Iraq. Some of this is translated in a letter written by c Abd Yashu' b. 
BahrTz, 58 the bishop ( usquf ) of Harran and al-Raqqa who became the 
Metropolitan ( mutrdn ) of Mawsil and the JazTra, to a Jacobite priest 
{qass) who was called Badawi, 59 “You do not deny that the pure Virgin 
is a god, as you see her, but a person as we see her” (p. 146, 11. 2-6). 

The information that c Abd al-Jabbar gives on Ibn BahrTz here conflicts 
with the report of Ibn al-NadTm, who maintains that Ibn BahrTz was 
not the bishop {usquf) of Harran but rather its metropolitan ( mutrdn ). 60 
c Abd al-Jabbar has it right; there was no Metropolitan of the East 
Syrian Church in Harran. 61 Clearly, then, c Abd al-Jabbar received 


56 Jahiz is also aware of the work of Ibn Bahriz. See J.-M. Fiey, “Ibn Bahriz et 
son portrait” (.Parole de FOrient 16 [1990—1], 133—7), which contains the excerpt 
regarding Ibn Bahnz in Jahiz’s K. al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin. 

57 Ibn al-Nadim, 26. 

58 The ms. (68r) has ^ ^ vy 

59 The ms. (68r) has ^jal, but in light of the Ibn al-Nadim reference (p. 26) it 
is clear that the referent is Badawi. Cf. Stern, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 38, n. 1 and 
Pines, Jewish Christians, 37, n. 138. 

60 “Among their judges in religious law {shaft’d) and legal opinions (fatawa) is 
Ibn Bahriz, whose name is 'Abd Yasu‘. He was first the Metropolitan of Harran 
and then he became the Metropolitan of Mawsil and Hazza (Read for Hand).” Ibn 
al-Nadim, 26. Cf. Fiey, “Ibn Bahriz et son portrait,” 137. Hazza is equivalent to 
Irbil, a town to the east of Mawsil in Mesopotamia. 

61 J.-M. Fiey, who is unaware of the reference in the Critique, notes that Ibn 
al-Nadim’s report on Ibn Bahriz’s position in Harran conflicts with Christian sources. 
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information from a reliable source, one unavailable to Ibn al-Nadim. 
Nevertheless, Ibn al-Nadim’s biography of Ibn Bahrfz is important, 
for it confirms that Ibn Bahrfz authored the work to which c Abd 
al-Jabbar refers above: 

Among [Ibn Bahrfz’s] letters and books is the letter addressed to the 
Jacobite priest, 62 known as Badawi, in response to two letters which 
came to [Ibn Bahrfz] from him on the faith. It contains 63 an invali¬ 
dation of the oneness of the hypostasis as the Jacobites and Melkites 
maintain it. 64 

Thus c Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique contains the only known quotation, albeit 
brief, from an otherwise lost work of Ibn Bahrfz. Meanwhile, his report 
that this quotation comes from an Arabic letter that includes translations 
from Syriac books is important for two reasons. First, it demonstrates 
one way in which c Abd al-Jabbar received Syriac sources: through 
Christian Arabic translations. Second, it proves that he did indeed 
read Christian Arabic works. 


2.4. The Christian Arabic Mujadilun 

Above all ‘Abd al-Jabbar was interested in the work of Christian 
apologists, those scholars who wrote expressly to defend Christianity 
from Muslim critiques. This interest is reflected in comments that 
‘Abd al-Jabbar quotes from an unnamed Christian: 

All of our statements that we have mentioned to you, from the first 
to the last, about the basis of our religion and the essence that is elu¬ 
cidated regarding it, these are the essence of our religion and our faith. 
We have on this issue additional [texts] in Syriac and Arabic that we 
have not mentioned (p. 105, 11. 6—8). 

Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar had access to Christian apologies, both Arabic 
translations from the Syriac, such as the letter of Ibn Bahrfz, and 


Fiey, “Ibn Bahnz et son portrait,” 137. Harran was situated on the fault-lines of 
Melkite, Jacobite and Nestorian spheres of interest, but the Nestorians were the 
smallest group of the three (the Melkite Abu Qurra was also bishop there in the 
early ninth century). B. Landron describes a three-way disputation that took place 
in Harran between participants of the main Christian schools: the Melkite Abu 
Qurra, the Jacobite Abu Ra’ita and the Nestorian Ibn Bahnz. See Landron, 60. 

62 Read ^ Jl for ^I. 

63 Read jlJ for L*j. 

64 Ibn al-Nadim, 26. 
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texts originally written in Arabic. 65 At times he specifically cites argu¬ 
ments found in such texts, such as the Christian claim that the 
Trinity is foreshadowed in the Old Testament (Genesis 1:26): 

They interpret that which is in the Tawrat where God says: “We want 
to create humankind according to our shape, like us,” saying, “This 
address is by a group. You hear how He says, ‘We want,’ not ‘I want 
to create humankind like me.’ Know that the gods are plural and that 
they are in shape and form of people” (p. 115, 11. 11—15). 

Elsewhere ‘Abd al-Jabbar describes Christian apologetic arguments 
that call not on the Bible but on the Qur’an for evidence: 

They even intrude into the Qur’an and speak of “We made it descend 
in the night of Qadr.” 66 They say: “This address is from a group, not 
from one. They say regarding His statement (Mighty and Exalted): 
“Do not swear by the Lord of the Easts and the Wests,” 67 that this is 
one of the gods and lords swearing by the lords .. .” (p. 115,11. 16—18). 

They say: “Muhammad brought Christianity and our teachings but 
his companions did not understand him.” They speak about His state¬ 
ment (Mighty and Exalted): “The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, was 
only the Messenger of God, and His Word that He cast into Mary, 
and a Spirit from Him.” 68 

They say: “But this is what we say, that he is from the substance 
of his Father. We do not intend with our statement ‘from Him’ that 
[Christ] is part of Him but rather that he is of the same genus and 
like Him” (p. 116, 11. 2-6). 

In other places c Abd al-Jabbar’s Christian apologetic sources seek to 
defend Christian doctrine by calling not on Islamic scripture, but on 
Islamic theology: 

Now, they may say that their statement that God is three hypostases 
and one substance is like the statement of Muslims “In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Benevolent” 69 and like their statement about 
God that He is Living, Capable, Knowing. Let it be said to them that 
this is an error on the part of Christians. Their statement about tawhid 


65 At times ‘Abd al-Jabbar relates a specifically Arabic form of a Christian name, 
such as Lazarus, which in the Critique (p. 113) is: jjUXI . The prefix does not appear 
in the Syriac form La.‘dzar. 

66 Qur’an 97:1. 

67 Qur’an 80:40. 

68 Qur’an 4:171. Cf. Qur’an 3:45; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:111; Jahiz, Radd, 36. 

69 For the discussion of this particular apologetic defense of the Trinity, see di 
Matteo, La divinita di Cristo, 60-1. 
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has nothing in common with that of Muslims. Only someone who 
desires to deceive and to escape an atrocious statement would say this. 

For God, according to Muslims, is the Merciful and the Benevolent 
just as he is the Knowing and the Capable. He is one essence with many 
attributes and names. Yet God according to Christians is the Begetter 
(al-walid), not the Begotten ( mawlud) Son, and it is not possible for the 
Father, the Begetter to be the Son, the Begotten. Nor is it possible for 
the Son, the Begotten to be the Father, the Begetter. Thus it is with 
the Holy Spirit. The one who says other than this is not a Christian. 

For if you put one of them to the test in this way—I mean the eva¬ 
sion of this excessive statement—say: “If you want this to be your 
statement and to choose this, then what is keeping you from it?” Yet 
to say that this is the statement of the Christians is a he and slander. 
Even if ah of the Christians in our day became Muslims, this would 
not cease to be the statement of those who came before them from 
the three sects (p. 92, 1. 18-p. 93, 1. 10). 

These are precisely the type of sophisticated apologetical arguments 
that philosophically minded Christian theologians make. 70 From whom, 
then, did ‘Abd al-Jabbar learn them? He answers this question later 
in the text: 

As for those who debate and speculate among them, those who devote 
themselves to supporting Christianity (nusrati l-nasraniyyd) and compos¬ 
ing 71 books on that, they are all heretics and zindiqs. They count Christ 
and all of the prophets (peace be upon them) Ears, and they consider 
the [religious] laws ignorance and those who act in accordance with 
them ignorant. You can hardly find among them someone who is not 
like this. [Among them are]: Qusta b. Luqa, Hunayn b. Ishaq, his son 
Ishaq, Quwayri, Matta al-Jarmaqam, who is also known as Abu Bishr 
b. Yunus, who commented on the books of the heretics [i.e. the Greek 


70 The Egyptian Maliki scholar Qarafi, in his anti-Christian polemic al-Ajwiba al- 
Jakhira, faces similar theological/exegetical arguments from Paul of Antioch’s (d. 

1180) Risala ila ahad al-Muslimin. Among these is a point identical to that of c Abd 
al-Jabbar’s source above, namely that the Qur’an, in identifying Jesus as the word 
of God, affirms Christian doctrine. Paul writes: “There is in the Book [i.e. the 
Qur’an] that which confirms our statement, for it names Christ ‘the Spirit of God 
and His Word.’ ” P. Khoury, Paul d’Antioche, eveque Melkite de Sidon (Beirut: Imprimerie 
Catholique, 1964), 74 (Arabic text), 180 (French trans.). See also G. Graf, “Philo- 
sophische-theologische Schriften des Paulus al-Rahib, Bishofs von Sidon,” Jahrbueh 
Jur Philosophic und spekuhtive Theobgie 20 (1906) 55-80, 160-179. Paul’s letter prompted 
responses from both Ibn Taymiyya ( al-Jawab al-sahih, see Michel, ch. 7) and Qarafi 
( al-Ajwiba al-Jdkhird). Qarafi quotes Paul’s comments on Qur’an 4:171 on p. 179. 

71 Read aL** for (ms. 91r), cf. Stern, ‘“Abd al-Jabbar’s Account,” 150, 
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philosophers]. He perished sometime in the 320’s. After him was Yahya 
b. c Adi, from whom came the heretics who are in your era, the move¬ 
ment that does not engage in debate (p. 192, i 15-p. 193, 1. 2). 72 

The “debaters” are the famous Christian Arabic philosophers and 
theologians of Baghdad. This connection becomes clearer still through 
another reference. In the above quotation c Abd al-Jabbar calls this 
group “those who debate and speculate” ( ahl al-jadal wa-l-nazar). In 
another passage, he describes how “the speculators ( nazzdnn ) and 
debaters ( mujadilin )” use one of the same apologetical arguments 
quoted at the beginning of this section: 

If you asked the speculators and debaters among them about their 
statement on Christ, they would say: “Our statement is that he is the 
Spirit of God and His Word, just like the statement of the Muslims.” 
Or he might say: “God is one” (p. 92, 11. 8-10). 

These Christian Arabic debaters ( mujadilun ), then, are a significant 
source for c Abd al-Jabbar’s knowledge of Christianity in the Critique. 
Several of the scholars he names are known only as philosophers: 
Abu Ya'qub Ishaq b. Husayn, Ibrahim Abu Ishaq Quwayri and Abu 
Bishr Matta b. Yunus. Yet Hunayn b. Ishaq, Qusta b. Luqa and 
Yahya b. ‘Adi are indeed well known as apologists. 73 Their apolo¬ 
getical writings belong to the genre of adab al-jadal (“dialectic litera¬ 
ture”). 74 These are works that describe some type of contest ( mujadala 
or munazara ) between adherents of two different schools of thought, 
or two different religions. Above (chapter 4, section 1.2) I discuss 
Islamic examples of such works, including “The Debate of Wasil al- 
Dimashqi” and the letter of pseudo-'Umar. 

These treatises are sometimes records of a formal oral debate, often 
held before the caliph, the Vizier or Amir. In the ‘Abbasid era, 
debates such as these took place during official sessions devoted to 
interior more often, intra-)religious disputation. 75 The caliph al-Mahdi 
himself is said to have hosted a debate in his majlis with the East 


72 This list of Christian scholars also appears on pp. 75-76; a shorter version 
appears on p. 623. 

73 See D. Thomas’ introduction to Arab Christian writing on the Incarnation: 
Early Muslim Polemic against Christianity, 52—8. 

74 On this, see E. Wagner, “Munazara," EP, 7:565. 

74 “Over the course of time a somewhat elaborate protocol developed for the 
conduct of these majalis, governing not only the etiquette to be observed, but even 
dictating the procedures to be followed in unfolding the topics of the discussion.” 
S. Griffith, “The Monk in the Emir’s Majlis ,” 13. 
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Syrian Katholikos Timothy, as I have mentioned. More commonly, 
these debates are entirely written affairs. 76 In such works the Christian 
apologist often quotes an opponent’s treatise, either in toto (e.g. Hunayn 
b. Ishaq and Qusta b. Luqa’s response to Ibn al-Munajjim) or point 
by point (e.g. Yahya b. ‘Adi’s response to Abu Tsa al-Warraq), in 
order to mount pointed theological defenses. Very rarely do these 
apologists go on the offensive against Islam, although the well-known 
Risala of Kindi is an important exception to this rule. Generally the 
authors were conscious of Islamic political hegemony and contented 
themselves with defending the reasonability of their religion. 

2.4.1. Christian Mujadilun: Timothy 

Among the most well-known and earliest of these defenses is a text 
known as the Apology of Timothy, which purports to be the account 
of the aforementioned debate between the Katholikos and the caliph 
al-Mahdi. 77 Although the Apology was originally composed in Syriac, 
it was translated early into Arabic and widely disseminated in that 
form. 78 Therein Timothy conducts himself with the deference of a 
loyal subject. He describes the caliph as the representative of God 


76 S. Griffith places such works in a genre he names “epistle-treatise.” S. Griffith, 
“Habib,” 167. Elsewhere, he argues that the “epistle-treatise” (like Islamic anti- 
Christian polemic, I might add) was not always intended to be read by the opponent. 
It served as “an apologetical catechism for the use of Christians living in the world 
of Islam.” S. Griffith, “Disputing with Islam in Syriac: The Case of the Monk of Bet 
Hale and a Muslim Emir,” Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 3 (Jan. 2000) 1, par. 13. 

77 According to a Syriac letter of Timothy, the debate took place in 165/781 in 
the caliphal courts. See Les lettres du patriarchs nestorien Timothee I, ed. and trans. R.J. 
Bidawid (Vatican City: Bibl. Apost. Vatic., 1956), 17—8.; cf. the analysis of the cir¬ 
cumstances and content of the debate by van Ess, TG, 3:22ff. The historicity of 
this debate, taken for granted by Mingana, is challenged by Francois Nau and 
defended by R. Caspar. See R. Casper, “Les versions arabes du dialogue entre le 
Catholicos Timothee et le calife al-Mahdi (II'/VIIP siecle),” Islamochristiana 3 (1977), 
116-7; Th.R. Hurst, The Syriac Letter of Timothy (727—823). A Study in Christian-Muslim 
Controversy (Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic University, Washington 1986). 

78 Today three different versions of the text exist. The Syriac version is the 
longest, followed by the Arabic version edited by S.K. Samir and a shorter Arabic 
version edited previously by Caspar. These editors all agree that the Apology is based 
on a historical debate, despite the discrepancies between the different versions. Van 
Ess (TG, 3:23) argues that the Arabic versions of the text are more reliable than 
the Syriac versions. Caspar comments on the spread of the text in its Arabic form: 
“Vu l’interet de ce texte pour l’apologetique des arabes chretiens, il a du etre traduit 
assez vite en arabe.” Casper, “Les versions arabes du dialogue entre le Catholicos 
Timothee et le calife al-Mahdi (II'/VIIP siecle),” 118. The longer Arabic version 
edited by Samir is in H. Putman, L’eglise et ITslam sous Timothee I, pp. 21 Iff. References 
below are to the Syriac version—as it is the most complete—edited by Mingana. 
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for the people on earth, a description quite unlike that which he 
makes in a Syriac letter to a Christian colleague. 79 

There are a number of correspondences between Timothy’s argu¬ 
ments in the Apology and c Abd al-Jabbar’s arguments in the Critique. For 
example, Timothy insists that the validity of Christian transmission 
is verified by miracles, 80 while ‘Abd al-Jabbar refutes this argument 
in the Critique (p. 174). In the Apology, the caliph Mahdi asks the 
Christian Metropolitan why, if Jesus prayed towards Jerusalem, 
Christians prostrate to the East. 81 This is a practice that ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar also points to (p. 149) as proof that Christians are violating 
the surma of their prophet. Timothy also presents apologetical argu¬ 
ments that are quoted by ‘Abd al-Jabbar. He uses the model of the 
sun and its fight to illuminate the doctrine of the Incarnation, 82 a 
Trinitarian analogy often used by the Church fathers (indeed it is 
the analogy used in the Nicene Creed), and he argues for the divin¬ 
ity of Christ on the basis of the Qur’an’s description of him as Word 
and Spirit of God. 83 These are, however, arguments that are com¬ 
monly found in Christian apologetics to Muslims; there is no rea¬ 
son to assume that Timothy is ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s source. 

Yet two other elements that appear in both the Apology and the 
Critique are quite unique and suggest that there is a direct corre¬ 
spondence between the two works. The first is Timothy’s use of 
Qur’an 90:3 to defend the Incarnation. 84 ‘Abd al-Jabbar describes 
how Christians try to interpret this verse in just this way: 

They speak about His statement (Mighty and Exalted) “by the beget¬ 
ter and that which He begot.” 85 They say that this is the god swear¬ 
ing by himself and his begotten (p. 116, 11. 1-2). 

Sura 90 ( al-balad ) begins with the phrase: Id uqsimu bi-hadha l-balad, which 
classical scholars read as two separate clauses and interpret: “Nay. I swear 
by this city” (See, Muqatil, 4:701; Tabari, Tafsir, 12:584). Their reading is 


79 In Timothy’s letter to Mar Sargis, he describes the Muslims as “the new Jews,” 
those who have taken the place, as it were, of the Jews in the time of Christ. Cf. 
Timothy, Apology, 37-9, 80; Rissanen, 42. 

80 See Putman, 242ff. 

81 Timothy, Apology, 29. 

82 Timothy, Apology, 75, 78. 

83 Timothy, Apology, 83. 

84 Timothy, Apology, 85. 

85 Qur’an 90:3. Arberry’s translation. 
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perhaps influenced by Q 95:3, in which the speaker swears by “this city.” 
By this reading, which ‘Abd al-Jabbar follows, the phrase of 90:3, “the 
Begetter and that which He begot,” is another object by which the speaker 
is swearing. The identity of the speaker is traditionally understood to be 
God, a fact which allows the Christian to construct the argument cited 
above. Some modern scholars, however, read 90:1 as only one clause and 
interpret, “I will not swear by this city” (See, e.g., the Qur’an translations 
of M. Sarwar and E.H. Palmer). By their reading, then, the speaker will 
also not swear by “the Begetter and that which He begot.” 

The second is a non-biblical logion with the phrase “morning star,” 
which Timothy quotes as though it were biblical. Timothy uses it 
in his argument that Christ is predicted in the Old Testament: 

Both the Tawrat and the prophets proclaim as with the voice of thun¬ 
der and teach us collectively the divinity and humanity of Christ. ... It 
is written: “Who shall declare his generation” (Isaiah 53:8), and “His 
coming out is in the beginning, from the days of the worlds” (cf. Isaiah 
51:9 and Proverbs 8:23—4) and “From the womb before the morning 
star I have Begotten Thee.” 86 

‘Abd al-Jabbar, meanwhile, records: “They say, ‘God the father said 
to his son Jesus Christ, I begot you before I created the morning 
star’” (p. 121, 11. 3-4). 87 

2.4.2. Christian Mujadilun: A monk of Jerusalem 

When it comes to other early accounts of Muslim-Christian mujadala, 
the question of historical authenticity is more problematic. The his¬ 
toricity of the protagonists of Timothy’s Apology is beyond question, 
and the language and tone of their discussion seems appropriate for 
its reported context. Two other early Christian accounts of Muslim- 
Christian debates (both of which are, in any case, later than that of 
Timothy) do not hold up as well to scrutiny. One of them is known 
as Das Religionsgesprach von Jerusalem, a title coined by K. Vollers, who 


86 Timothy, Apology, 56. See the Syriac, p. 128, verso of the ms. 

87 Cf. Isaiah 14:12, “How did you come to fall from the heavens, Morning Star 
(helel), son of Dawn?” In this verse Yahweh taunts the Phoenician/Canaanite god 
(Hebrew helel, Latin lucifer), who was associated with the planet Venus (hence morn¬ 
ing star). Christian tradition, however, following Jerome, considered this a reference 
to the casting of Satan into hell. In the New Testament, on the other hand, “morn¬ 
ing star” is a symbol for Christ. See II Peter 1:19, Revelation 22:16. Note also that 
morning star ( tariq ) is the title of chapter 86 of the Qur’an and the subject of its 
first four verses. 
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brought this account to light from a manuscript in Egypt. The text 
relates a series of debates between a Christian monk and several 
Muslims, among whom is the ‘Abbasid amir c Abd al-Rahman b. 
c Abd al-Malik al-Hashimi (d. 3rd/9th, Hashimi indicates that he is 
from the northern Arabian group, Ma'add, to which the Prophet 
Muhammad belonged). 88 The monk meanwhile, is identified as Ibrahim 
al-Tabaram, a Syrian Arab Christian (from the southern Arabian 
group Qahtan), a figure to whom an antijewish treatise is also attrib¬ 
uted. 89 As Vollers fully recognizes, 90 there are a number of reasons 
to doubt the historicity of this dialogue. 91 G. Marcuzzo, who has more 
recently edited the dialogue (on the basis of different manuscripts) 
and translated it into French, tries to reclaim some sort of authenticity 
for it, but stops short of declaring it authentic. 92 

Questions of authenticity aside, Das Religionsgesprdch von Jerusalem 
offers some noteworthy antecedents to arguments that appear in the 
Critique. Take, for example, c Abd al-Jabbar’s citation of a Christian 
arguing that Christianity must be the truth since it “is a difficult and 
exacting religion. Yet great nations and kings have responded to it, 
with no compulsion, sword, coercion or constraint” (p. 173, 11. 9—10). 
The Christian protagonist of Das Religionsgesprdch von Jerusalem, makes 
a nearly identical argument, as Stern points out. 93 

Moreover, Das Religionsgesprdch von Jerusalem and the Critique have 
in common a number of biblical passages, both those which Christians 


88 K. Vollers: “Das Religionsgesprach von Jerusalem,” Jeitschrijt Jur Kirchengeschichte 
29 (1908), 29-71. Note, however, that this section does not appear in other man¬ 
uscript traditions of the text, and therefore was excluded by G. Marcuzzo in his 
more recent edition and French translation thereof: Le dialogue d’Abraham de Tiberiade 
avec c Abd al-Rahman al-Hashimi a Jerusalem vers 820, ed. G. Marcuzzo (Rome: Pontificia 
Universita Lateranense, 1986). 

89 See G. Vajda, “Un traite de polemique christiano-arabe contre les juifs attribue 
a Abraham de Tiberiade,” Bulletin de I’institut de recherche et d’histoire des texts 15 
(1967-1968), 138. 

90 Vollers, “Das Religionsgesprach von Jerusalem,” 32. 

91 Notice the symbolic opposition between the Muslim Hashimi (from a tribe of 
the northern Arabs, the Ma'add, the people of Abraham, IsmaTl and Muhammad) 
and the Christian Qahtanl (from the same group of the southern Arabs as the 
famous Christian tribe of Ghassan). A similar opposition of tribes appears also in 
the next treatise to be discussed. 

99 Marcuzzo comments “un dialogue islamo-chretien a du vraiment et fonda- 
mentalement avoir lieu a Jerusalem au debut du IX c '" e s. entre un moine, appelons- 
le Abraham de Tiberiade, et une haute personnalite musulmane, qui pourrait etre 
c Abd al-Rahman ibn c Abd al-Malik al-Hashimi.” Le dialogue d’Abraham, 101. 

93 See “Das Religionsgesprach von Jerusalem um 800 AD,” 63; Stem, ‘“Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Account,” 150, n. 1. 
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cite to prove the divinity of Christ, including Lk 1:35, 94 3:22, 95 Jn 1:1 96 
and Jn 10:38, 97 and those that Muslims cite to disprove his divinity, 
including Mt 24:36, 98 and Jn 12:45. 99 Two Qurianic verses which 
are so important to Muslim-Christian jadal regarding Jesus appear 
in both works: 4:157 100 and 4:171. 101 The above-mentioned analogical 
argument for the Incarnation, based on the sun and its light, also 
appears in both works, 102 as does a common Muslim argument: that 
Christ’s act of praying shows him to be a servant of God. 103 

2.4.3. Christian Mujadilun: Kindi 

Another account of a Muslim-Christian debate, the Risalat al-Hashimi 
ila c Ahd al-Masih al-Kindi wa-risalat c Abd al-Masih ila l-Hashimi (hence¬ 
forth: Risalat al-Kindi, since both letters seem to be the work of the 
Christian protagonist), is of an entirely different sort. It is overdy 
polemical. Despite this, or perhaps because of it, the Risalat al-Kindi 
was later translated into a number of languages, including Latin, 
and enjoyed a continuous popularity to the modern period. 

The Risalat al-Kindi takes the form of a correspondence between 
a Muslim (al-Hashimi, as with the Muslim protagonist of Das Religions- 
gesprach von Jerusalem) and a Christian (al-Kindi). The English trans¬ 
lator of the Risala, W. Muir, argues that this is the authentic record 
of a debate at the court of al-Ma’mun. There is little evidence, how¬ 
ever, to support this theory, even if the work is mentioned by Blrunl. 
Birum’s description of the work gives an ad quern date for its com¬ 
position, but it also suggests that the text is not what it purports to 
be. He describes it as the record of a debate between the Christian 
‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishaq al-Kindi and the Muslim ‘Abdallah b. Isma'Tl 
al-Hashimi. 104 The symbolic nature of these names is enough to 
reveal the literary nature of this debate. 105 


94 See Tathbit, 101 and Le diabgue d’Abraham, 497. 

95 See Tathbit, 101 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 445-7. 

96 See Tathbit, 100 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 355. 

97 See Tathbit, 103 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 319. 

98 See Tathbit, 113 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 407. 

99 See Tathbit, 112 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 319. 

100 See Tathbit, 122 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 391. 

101 See Tathbit, 92, 116 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 289, 321. 

102 See Tathbit, 104 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 371, 427. 

103 See Tathbit, 112, 114 and Le dialogue d’Abraham, 471. 

104 See Birum, K. al-Athar al-baqijia ‘an al-qurun al-khaliya, ed. E. Sachau (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1878), 205. 

105 'Abd al-Masih (Servant of Christ) vs. 'Abdallah (Servant of God); Ibn Ishaq (Son 
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The real author of the Risala, most likely, was a 4th/10th century 
East Syrian Christian. 106 The author’s East Syrian identity, and the 
fact that the text was read by ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s younger contemporary 
BlrunT, makes it not inconceivable that it reached the Qadi as well. 
Thus Kindi may be the source of Christian arguments cited by ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, such as the argument quoted above that the Trinity is fore¬ 
shadowed in the Tawrat (Gen. 1:26), where God states: “We want 
to create humankind according to our shape, like us” (p. 115). Kindi 
makes the same claim: “Upon His creation of Adam, God said: ‘Let 
Us make the person like us, in our shape.’ He (Might and Exalted) 
did not say: ‘I will make or I will do in my shape and like me.’” 107 

Yet the more important correspondences between the Risalat al- 
Kindi and the Critique are not of apologetical arguments, but rather of 
polemical arguments. One such argument relates to Muhammad and 
violence. Kindi rejects the Muslim idea of jihad, and Muhammad’s career 
of batdes and raids in the strongest possible terms. At one point he 
remarks: “I ask you to inform me about the ways of Satan. Are they 
not killing, shedding blood, plundering and stealing?” 108 Elsewhere 
Kindi concludes: “We have not heard of a man other than [Muham¬ 
mad] who came and said: ‘as for the one who does not accept my 
prophethood and that I am the messenger of the Lord of the worlds, 
I will strike him with the sword, plunder his house, and enslave his 
children.’” 109 On pp. 188—90 of the Tatkbit, ‘Abd al-Jabbar responds 
to an argument like this one. He suggests that Christ, according to 
Christian doctrine, is more bellicose than Muhammad, since he (being 
God) sent all of the prophets before him to war. 

A second polemical argument relates to Muhammad and sexual 
conduct. Kindi’s polemic on this point finds no place in the Arabic 
Christian apologetic literature described above, as it would more than 
suffice to win the death penalty in an Islamic society. He criticizes, 
among other things, the tradition that Muhammad had the sexual 
prowess of forty men (p. 50), the account of his marriage to Zaynab, 


of Isaac) vs. Ibn Isma'Il (Son of Ishmael); al-Kindl (one from the traditionally Christian 
Arabic tribe B. Kinda) vs. al-Hashiml (one from Muhammad’s clan, B. Hashim). 

106 On the Kindi/Hashimi debate, see A. Abel, “L’Apologie d’al-Kindi et sa 
place dans la polemique islamo-chretien,” L’oriente cnstiano nella stona della cmlta 
(Rome: Academia dei Lincei, 1964), 501-23. See also A. Noth, “The Prophet’s 
Image in Europe and the West,” in “Muhammad,” EP, 7:379ff.; Gero, “The Legend 
of the Monk Bahira,” 49. 

107 Risalat al-Kindl, 35. 

108 Risalat al-Kindl, 110. 

109 Risalat al-Mndi, 113. 
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his adopted son’s wife (p. 50), and the report that Muhammad had 
fifteen wives and two slave girls (pp. 51-2). c Abd al-Jabbar considers 
it outright hypocrisy for a Christian to bring up this issue: “Among 
their ignorance and deception is that they denounce Muhammad for 
taking women” (p. 190, 1. 5). ‘Abd al-Jabbar maintains that Christian 
doctrine is much more immoral, since it holds that God took Mary 
as a wife. 

Evidently, ‘Abd al-Jabbar read not only Christian apologetic, but 
Christian polemic as well. 

2.4.4. Christian Mujadilun: Abu Qurra, Abu Ra'ita, c Ammar al-Basn 

The preceding three works are based, directly or indirectly, on on¬ 
going oral and written Muslim-Christian disputation, a conversation 
that presumably began soon after the appearance of Islam. In the 
3rd/9th century a new type of disputational work appeared, as philo¬ 
sophically-minded Christians began to write logical apologies in direct 
response to Islamic polemic. The rise of this literature, according to 
S. Griffith, is related to the campaigns begun in the ‘Abbasid Empire 
to convert Christians. 110 As Arabic anti-Christian polemic prolifer¬ 
ated, Christian scholars responded by composing Arabic works in 
defense of their religion. Among the earliest such works are those 
of a trio of scholars from the first ‘Abbasid century. Felicitously, they 
represent the three main Christian denominations: the Melkite Abu 
Qurra (d. 204/820), the Jacobite Abu Ra’ita (d. early-mid 3rd/9th) 
and the Nestorian ‘Ammar al-Basri (d. 260/874). 

The best known of this trio is the Melkite Theodore Abu Qurra 
(d. 204/820), bishop of Harran (the city that plays such an impor¬ 
tant role in the Critique) and author of theological works in Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic. * 111 In one of his Arabic apologetical works, Fi 
wujud al-khdliq wa-l-din al-qawim, m Abu Qurra argues that miracu¬ 
lous signs (ayat) both led to the success of Christianity and prove its 
validity. He continues by raising a proposition to his Muslim oppo¬ 
nent. Take your smartest man and let us train him in the Christian 
religion. Then send him to Sudan, India or China, where they wor¬ 
ship idols, and see if he can convert them. You would claim that 


110 Griffith, “The Gospel in Arabic,” 126-7. 

111 On his life and compositions, see Rissanen, 20—3. 

112 See ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s reference to this work, Mughni , 5:144—5. 
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none of them would accept Christianity even from such an educated 
and intelligent man, since it is an illogical religion. How, then, could 
it be that all of the nations accepted Christianity, seeing that the 
disciples of Christ were simple and uneducated? It must have been 
due to miraculous signs. 113 c Abd al-Jabbar cites a similar argument 
in the Critique : 

You claim miracles and signs for your monks, holy men and leaders in 
every era and that these have not been cut off or removed, but you have 
responded to this religion and have not seen a miracle or a sign. Thus 
it is with those before you, who have responded in the same way. 
This is enough [proof] for one who seeks the truth (p. 174, 11. 3—7). 

A second work attributed to Abu Qurra describes his debates with the 
Muslim ‘ulama 3 in the court of the caliph al-Ma’mun. 114 The debate of 
Abu Qurra, or pseudo-Abu Qurra, 115 with the c ulamd 3 has only occa¬ 
sional correspondences with the Critique , 116 Yet there is at least one 
intriguing parallel on the question of Qur'an 5:116, a verse in which 


113 Abu Qurra, Fi wujud. al-khaliq wa-l-dm al-qawim, 268. Abu Qurra (p. 265) 
expands this argument in detail, using the example of St. Thomas’ conversion of 
the Indians, and arguing that “it was through the power of God, and not human 
power, that this religion was accepted in the nations.” 

114 In addition to the edition of I. Dick (v.i.), see S. Griffith, “Some Unpublished 
Arabic Sayings Attributed to Theodore Abu Qurrah,” Le Museon 92 (1979), 29—35. 

115 G. Graf questions the authenticity of this text, which is extant in Arabic and 
Syriac versions. The attempts of the Arabic version’s editor, I Dick, to counter 
Graf’s argument leave the reader unconvinced. See I. Dick’s introduction to Mujadalat 
Abi Qurra ma‘a al-mutakallimin al-muslimin fl majlis al-khatifat al-Ma’mun, ed. I. Dick 
(Aleppo: Ignatius Dick, 1999). Much of the content seems to show that it is at best 
a distant and distorted record of an original debate. On pp. 88-9, Abu Qurra 
debates a Muslim opponent who maintains that Jesus died, which is either the 
record of a heterodox view or the Christian author’s confusion of Muslim doctrine. 
(While the Qur’an never explicitly states that Jesus did not die, it became orthodox 
Islamic doctrine to maintain so). On p. 93, Abu Qurra argues for the divinity of 
Christ, the Word of God, by reminding his opponent of the Muslim doctrine that 
the Qur’an, the Word of God, is uncreated. This is indeed later Muslim doctrine, 
but it would be heterodox, to say the least, for a Muslim to have maintained this 
in the court of Ma’mun, who made the createdness of the Qur’an state doctrine. 
Finally, the Abu Qurra of this text becomes unabashedly polemical at times, attack¬ 
ing the Islamic conception of paradise (pp. 77-8), the Islamic doctrines of haram 
and halal, the acceptability of male concubines in Islam and Islamic divorce law 
(pp. 94—5). It is hard to imagine that Abu Qurra could have gotten away with 
such insolence at the caliphal court. 

116 The text opens (70ff.) with a discussion in which the caliph Ma’mun repri¬ 
mands Christians for not practicing circumcision (although he never raises the point 
that is central in the Critique, namely that Jesus himself was circumcised). Elsewhere 
(79-80, 85) the author discusses those Qur’anic verses that are favorable to Christians, 
another topic that ‘Abd al-Jabbar never considers. 
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God asks Jesus if he told the people to take him and his mother as 
two gods. The author of the Christian apology attributed to Abu 
Qurra asks his Muslim opponent why God would ask such a question 
unless He were ignorant of the answer. 117 When c Abd al-Jabbar dis¬ 
cusses this verse he seems to respond to this same challenge, stating: 

This statement is only outwardly an inquiry and query. But this is not 
possible for God (exalted be His praise), for He only inquires and 
queries one who does not know what He inquired and asked about. 
It is only a stipulation to bring out the answer from the one who is 
asked. This is like His statement to Moses (God’s blessing be upon 
him), “What is that to your right, O Moses?” 118 He (Mighty and 
Exalted) knew [the answer to] that better than Moses. [This is simi¬ 
lar] to His statement to the devil, “What prevented you from pros¬ 
trating when I ordered you,” or “when He ordered you.” 119 Yet He 
(Mighty and Exalted) knew what prevented him better than the devil 
did (p. 145, 11. 7-13). 

The second major apologist of this trio is the Jacobite Habib b. Khidma 
Abu Ra’ita, 120 whose Arabic apologies have been edited and translated 
by G. Graf, and analyzed by S. Griffith. 121 Little is known of his life 
beyond the fact that he was a relative of Nonnus of Nisibis, an 
author of Syriac responses to Muslim polemic. 122 Abu Ra’ita, like 
his relative, was committed to the intellectual defense of Christianity; 
he wrote four separate treatises in response to Muslim challenges. 

Therein Abu Ra’ita develops an argument much like that of Abu 
Qurra (and that to which ‘Abd al-Jabbar responds), that miraculous 
signs are the proof of a valid religion; in fact, he considers such signs 
to be the shibboleth that distinguishes truth from falsehood. It is 
only Christianity, Abu Ra’ita argues, that has the “signs ( ayai ), mir¬ 
acles (mifjizat), proofs ( barahin ) and clear demonstrations (wadihatf to 
verify its message. 123 This argument is clearly phrased with a Muslim 
audience in mind, since the Qur’an suggests that Muhammad did 


117 Mujadalat Abi Qurra, 84. 

118 Qur’an 20:18. 

119 Qur’an 7:12. Both ct>>i and i are among the canonical qira’dt. 

120 On Abu Ra’ita, see also Rissanen, 24—5. 

121 See G. Graf, Die Schriften des Jacobiten Habib Ibn Khidma Abu Rd’ita, CSCO 130 
(1951, Arabic), 131 (1951, German translation); S. Griffith, “Habib,”' 161-201. 

122 See Griffith, “Habib,” 164—5; A. Van Roey, Nonnus de Nisibe, traite apologetique 
(Louvain: Bibliotheque du Museon, 1948); J.M. Fiey, “Habib Abu Ra’ita n’etait pas 
eveque de Takrit,” Actes du deuxieme congres international d’etudes arabes chretiennes (Rome: 
PISO, 1986), 211-4. 

123 Abu Ra’ita in Graf, CSCO 130, p. 135. 
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not have a sign as other prophets did (see Q, 6:37, 13:7, 21:5). 124 It 
is precisely such arguments, I believe, that led to the popularity of 
dala’il works, which maintain that Muhammad not only had signs, 
but signs greater than those of any other prophet (on which see 
chapter 4, section 3.1). 125 

There are other parallels between Abu Ratita’s arguments and 
those to which c Abd al-Jabbar responds, such as the argument that 
the persons of the Christian Trinity are tike the divine attributes 
(sifai) in the Muslim concept of God (cf. Tathbit, pp. 92~3). This is 
an argument that Abu Ra’ita develops with constant awareness of 
his Muslim opponent’s use of theological language. 126 

Meanwhile, Abu Ratita also defends Christian practice against a 
number of Muslim accusations similar to those made by ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar. The order of his defenses, in particular, suggests that he and 
c Abd al-Jabbar are participating in the same tradition of Muslim- 
Christian conversation. Thus Abu Ra’ita defends the Christian qibla 
to the East, 127 as well as the Christian doctrine that circumcision is 
not a necessary religious practice. 128 ‘Abd al-Jabbar raises these two 
issues in the same order: 


184 S. Griffith remarks that the style of Abu Ra’ita “abounds not only with explicit 
quotations, but with allusions to the Qur’an and many typically Qur’anic turns of 
phrase.” S. Griffith, “Habib ibn Khidmah Abu Ra’itah, a Christian mutakallim of 
the First ‘Abbasid Century,” OC 64 (1980), 170. 

185 “It was exactly this point about the Prophet that left his later devout follow¬ 
ers dissatisfied, so that quite early, driven no doubt in part by their disputations 
with Christians, they wove around the person and life of the Prophet a network of 
superhuman features.” A. Welch, “Muhammad,” EP, 7:375. 

186 Abu Ra’ita in Graf, CSCO 130, pp. 3, 7, 13, passim. At one point, Abu Ra’ita 
supports his argument (that God must be one in substance, jawhar, but not in num¬ 
ber) with Qur’an 42:11: “There is nothing like him” (laysa ka-mithlihi shay 3 ), a verse 
that c Abd al-Jabbar quotes (p. 95) while comparing the Christians to the Ash'ariyya. On 
Abu Ra’ita’s rather complicated exegesis of this verse, see Griffith, “Habib,” 179-80. 

187 Abu Ra’ita agrees with his Muslim challenger that the qibla of earlier prophets 
was Jerusalem. This was, according to him, because it was there that “God (praise 
be to Him) would appear in his Incarnation, become human, and would carry the 
saving Cross.” Abu Ra’ita in Graf, CSCO 130, p. 155. Yet Abu Ra’ita argues (pp. 
154-5) that the Christians changed the qibla with good reason, since the Garden 
of Eden was in the East, and since it is in the East that Christ will appear in his 
second coming. It thus represents the beginning and end of creation. 

188 He argues that circumcision was a temporary measure that God imposed on 
the Israelites: “He marked them with circumcision so they might know that they 
are the people of God.” Abu Ra’ita in Graf, CSCO 130, p. 157. God had always 
intended to bring a new covenant (Abu Ra’ita quotes Jeremiah 31:31 and Ezekial 
16:60 to this effect). He concludes: “The pure Injll abrogates the prescriptions of 
the Tawrat with its prescriptions.” p. 158. 
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They pray to the East, yet Christ, to the day that God made him 
pass away, 129 only prayed to the West, to Jerusalem, like David, the 
prophets and the Israelites before him. Christ was circumcised and 
imposed circumcision, just as those before him—Moses, Aaron and 
the prophets—imposed it (p. 149, 11. 4-6). 130 

There is also an important difference here between Abu Ra’ita’s 
writing and the Critique. After defending the Christian positions con¬ 
cerning the qibla and circumcision, Abu Ra’ita then defends the 
Christian practice of a forty day fast. 131 As though on cue, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar also turns to the topic of the fast after discussing the qibla 
and circumcision, yet he condemns the Christians for practicing a 
fifty day fast. 132 The difference on this point may be due to the fact 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s source was an East Syrian/Nestorian who fol¬ 
lowed the tradition of a fifty day fast, and that Abu Ra’ita’s partic¬ 
ular West Syrian/Jacobite community practiced a forty day fast. 133 

Little is known about the East Syrian (Nestorian) of this triad, 
‘Ammar al-Basrl, other than his two apologies for Christianity: K. 
al-Burhan and K. al-Masa’il wa-l-ajwiba. m He wrote both works for a 
Muslim audience (the latter text opens with a dedication to the caliph, 
most likely the philo-Mu‘tazili Ma’mun). 135 ‘Ammar’s arguments were 
refuted by ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Mu'tazili predecessor Abu 1-Hudhayl in 
a work entided K. Ala ‘Ammar al-nasrani ft l-radd c ala l-nasara. 136 There 
is reason to believe, then, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was familiar with 
‘Ammar’s work. 

It is therefore important that in the K. al-Burhan ‘Ammar contends 
that the truth of the Christian religion is shown by the fact that 
“great kingdoms and many nations with different languages have 
altogether agreed upon the godliness of the books that they have, 
despite the differences of land, kingdom and language, and that those 


129 oLs*. Cf. Qur’an 3:55. 

130 On circumcision, cf. also Tathbit, 117 and 160. 

131 Abu Ra’ita in Graf, CSCO 130, p. 159. 

132 Tathbit , 149. See also 117, 164. Maqdisi (1:338) also reports that Christians 
fast for fifty days. 

133 In the East Syrian Church the great fast (Syr. sawma rabba ) lasts fifty days. 
See A.J. MacLean, “Fasting (Christian),” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , 5:771. 
Cf. Kleines Worterbuch des christlkhen Orients, 164—6. 

134 See M. Hayek, ‘Ammar al-Basri, apologie et controverses, 13. See also M. Hayek, 
“‘Ammar al-Basrl: la premiere somme de theologie chretienne en langue arabe. 

135 See Hayek, Ammar, 2 Iff; ‘Ammar al Basri, K. al-Masa’il wa-l-ajwiba, in Hayek, 
Ammar, 93. 

136 See Ibn al-Nadim, 203. 
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who passed on [the books] to them performed great signs.” 137 ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, as quoted above, counters a Christian argument that is 
almost identical to this. 138 Meanwhile, in the K. al-Masa'il wa-l-ajwiba 
‘Ammar argues that the authenticity of the Christian gospels cannot 
be questioned, since they have been translated into the languages of 
numerous peoples, all of whom are in agreement on its content. 139 
He also contends that this same fact shows that the people did not 
adopt Christianity out of ‘ asabiyya , “ethnic solidarity.” 140 While ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar does not respond to this specific apologetic argument, he 
makes a point to emphasize (p. 154, v.s. chapter 3, section 2.1) that 
the gospels have been translated into many languages, a fact which 
to him indicates not their authenticity but their invalidity. 

2.4.5. Christian Mujadilun: Hunayn, Qusta, Yahya 

In the century following the career of the above scholars, a second 
trio of Christian apologists rose to prominence. They likewise rep¬ 
resent the three Christian denominations: the Nestorian Hunayn b. 
Ishaq, the Melkite Qusta b. Luqa and the Jacobite Yahya b. ‘Adi. 
These scholars worked in the same century (4th/1 Oth) in which ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar wrote the Critique, and he mentions them all therein. More¬ 
over, all three of these scholars wrote treatises in response to the 
same Islamic dala’il work, namely the aforementioned Ithbat nubuwwat 
Muhammad of Ibn al-Munajjim. 

The replies of Hunayn and Qusta, which are contained in the same 
manuscript, are quite different from one another. Hunayn’s reply to 
Ibn al-Munajjim is brief and philosophical. He begins by criticizing 
his opponent’s logic, remarking that Ibn al-Munajjim must not have 
read his Aristotle well. 141 It was likely this argument, or one like it, 
that led ‘Abd al-Jabbar to reject those Christians who cite Aristotle as 
an authority. This, to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, is a sign of Christian wayward¬ 
ness: “They say ‘Our evidence in this is from the tongue of Aristotle, 
from his statement and his principles.’ Yet Aristotle did not believe 
in a [divine] book, or in a prophet, or in a [religious] law” (p. 193, 
11. 3—4). ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s opinion in this respect is significant, since 


137 ‘Ammar al-Basri, K. al-Burhan, in Hayek, ‘Ammar , 41. 

138 Tathbit, 173. 

139 ‘Ammar al-Basri, K. al-Masa’il wa-l-ajwiba, in Havek, ‘Ammar, 128, 131. 

140 Ibid., 141. 

141 Hunayn b. Ishaq, Risala, in Une comspondance islamo-chretienne, 170—2. 
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it shows his awareness of the involvement of Christian apologists in 
Aristotelian philosophy. 142 It also differs from the comments of other 
Muslim polemicists, who argue that Christian scholars shy away from 
Aristotle, knowing that his principles would prove their religion false. 143 

Yet Hunayn’s basic argument in defense of Christianity is not based 
on the philosophy of Aristotle. It deals with the question of compul¬ 
sion, which Hunayn considers the principle manner in which false 
teaching is accepted. 144 Hunayn argues that Christianity is validated 
(and, by implication, Islam invalidated) by the fact that it “was not 
accepted because of the force of kings, nor the warring of a Sultan. 
On the contrary, all of the kings of the Earth resisted it and com¬ 
bated it.” 145 c Abd al-Jabbar responds to a similar argument, that 
Christianity must be true since “great nations and kings have responded 
to it, with no compulsion, sword, coercion or constraint” (p. 173, 11. 
10-11). Moreover, as I argue above (chapter 3, section 2.1, 2.3), 
many of the narratives in the Critique —particularly those on the ori¬ 
gin of the Bible, on Paul and on Constantine—are themselves theo- 
logumena intended to show that Christianity was indeed accepted 
“because of the force of kings.” 

As for the letter of Qusta, it is both lengthier and less abstract. 
Qusta attempts to disprove Ibn al-Munajjim’s logical proofs for the 
prophethood of Muhammad and the authenticity of the Qur’an by 
citing examples to undermine his opponent’s claims. 146 These argu- 


142 Timothy, Abu Qurra and above all Hunayn were known as translators of 
Aristotle into Arabic. See Rissanen, 46-7. 

143 On this, see S. Stroumsa, “al-Farabr and Maimonides on the Christian 
Philosophical Tradition,” Der Islam 68 (1991), 266-76. Yahya b. ‘Adi and Abu 
Qurra both respond to this argument. See Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites, 92. This is 
in a treatise entitled Jawab al-shaykh Yahya, b. ‘Ads ‘an mas’ala sa’ala ‘anha mukhalifu 
l-nasara; Abu Qurra, Mimar ft tahqiq namus Musa wa-l-infil al-tahir wa-tahqiq al-urthud- 
huksiyya, ed. C. Bacha, al-Machreq (1904), 150. 

144 Hunayn b. Ishaq, 172. Machiavelli ( Principe , VI) expressed this in another 
manner: “Di qui nacque che tutt’ i profeti armati vinsono, e li disarmati ruinorono.” 

145 Hunayn b. Ishaq, 178. 

146 In response to Ibn al-Munajjim’s argument that the Qur’an is pure Arabic, 
Qusta cites a number of foreign words therein. Qusta b. Luqa, Risala, in Une cor- 
respondance islamo-chretienne, 108-12. Elsewhere (pp. 122-4), Qusta questions the reli¬ 
ability of the Qur’anic text by arguing that the Greeks collected the poetry of 
Homer with a more trustworthy method. See also 146-50, where Qusta argues 
that, according to the Muslims’ logic, Homer would also be a prophet since his 
poetry is inimitable. Qusta (pp. 112-20) also casts doubt upon Ibn al-Munajjim’s 
assumption that Muhammad’s ability to know the future or the unseen confirms 
his prophethood, by citing examples from astronomers, dreamers and doctors who 
can do the same. 
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ments, however, bear little relation to the arguments taken up by 
c Abd al-Jabbar, as they address the doctrine of fjaz al-Qur’an (inim- 
itability of the Qur’an), a subject that does not appear in the Critique , 147 

This is not the case with the arguments of Yahya b. ‘Adi, who 
is the most prolific Christian apologist in the group that ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar names. Strangely, ‘Abd al-Jabbar describes him as the origin 
of a movement opposed to jadal , 148 although it is clear that Yahya 
was personally devoted to this science. It is possible that he is refer¬ 
ring to Yahya’s argument that religious matters are superior to philo¬ 
sophical matters and that, consequendy, Christianity need not conform 
to philosophical logic. 149 Elsewhere ‘Abd al-Jabbar expresses frustra¬ 
tion with this Christian tactic. 150 

Nevertheless, Yahya was a sophisticated philosopher and adept in 
building philosophical defenses for Christianity. He responded with 
meticulous detail to Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq’s anti-Christian polemic, a 


147 Qusta’s arguments reveal a detailed knowledge of the Qur’an. On p. 150, he 
identifies Qur’anic passages in which the syntax or word form has been changed 
to make a verse rhyme, as when the order of Musa and Harun is switched when 
a word ending in “a” is needed for the rhyme. On p. 162, he quotes Qur’an 53:1 
“By the star that descends” and argues that it would be better to have “By the 
star that rises,” since people always swear by an ascending, and not a descending, 
star. The former appears only because of the rhyme. 

148 “Aft er yjjn was Yahya b. ‘Adi, from whom came the heretics who are in 
your era, the movement that does not engage in debate ( jadal )” (p. 193). 

149 See Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites, 92, from the treatise Jawab al-shaykh Yahya b. 
‘Adi ‘an mas 1 ala. Abu Qurra also makes an argument to this effect. Abu Qurra, 
Mlmar, 150. 

150 In a passage at the conclusion of the Critique, ‘Abd al-Jabbar relates that com¬ 
mon Christians seek no intellectual proof for their religion but rely blindly on their 
leaders, with the excuse that religious matters are beyond comprehension: 

Now most of the clear-sighted among them say: “Our way is that we are sub¬ 
missive to the leaders and we are convinced of our religion through tradition. 
We do not demand proof for it. For the matter of [religious] law and the 
church is not an ordinary matter in any way.” This is what those leaders, who 
seek to devour their possessions and make fun of them, have put forth. Yet 
most of [the leaders] are heretics, as we have presented. 

With “ordinary” they mean what Aristotle and other heretics say, that it is 
not possible for the sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies to be broken or 
separated, or to be hot or cold, humid or parched, sweet or acidic, heavy or 
light. [Their] ignorance adds to the ignorance of the Christians, doubling it. 
The [Christians] claim that the [philosophers] said this with proof, while [divine] 
lordship, prophethood, and [religious] laws are not established on proof. The 
elite of the Christians and their leaders are more ignorant than the common¬ 
ers by many levels (p. 209). 

Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s description of the Christians’ rejection of reason: Tathbit, 361. 
Cf. also Jahiz, Radd, 22. 
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polemic that influenced ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s thought on Christianity. 151 He 
also wrote a response to the philosopher Abu Yusuf b. Ishaq al- 
Kindi’s anti-Christian polemic, 152 and a number of brief treatises in 
response to particular Muslim arguments. In one of these, Yahya dis¬ 
cusses the biblical description of Moses as a “god to Pharaoh” (Exodus 
7:1), in response to an argument like that which ‘Abd al-Jabbar raises 
in the Critique. ‘Abd al-Jabbar quotes Exodus 7:1 (p. 117) to argue 
that Christ’s biblical appellation “son of God” is metaphorical (see 
chapter 3, section 2.2). This argument is based on the concretization 
of the term “god;” that is, if it has a metaphorical sense in Exodus 
7:1, then it must have the same sense in the New Testament. Yahya, 
however, argues that “god” may in once place signify the divinity 
of Christ and in another place mean simply, “anything that is ven¬ 
erated and honored, as when the Prophet David (peace be upon 
him) said ‘god of gods, the Lord speaks,’ 153 or as it is related in the 
Tawrat that God (mighty and exalted) said to Moses: ‘I have made 
you a god to Pharaoh.’” 154 

In a second treatise, Maqala fi sihhat ftiqad al-nasdrd fi l-bari 3 c azza 
wa-jalla annahu jawhar wahid dhii thaldth sifat , 155 Yahya uses the term 
sifat, which Muslim mutakallimun use for the divine attributes, to refer 
to the divine hypostases. 156 By so doing Yahya defines Christian doc¬ 
trine in Muslim terms—an apologetic strategy that has a long tradition 
among Christian authors. 157 In this treatise, Yahya describes the 
Trinity using the model of intellection, a model that he also briefly 
mentions in his reply to Warraq. 158 He finds this analogy more appro¬ 
priate than that of a mirror: 


151 See chapters two and four of the present work; Thomas, Anti-Christian Polemic, 
47ff. 

152 See A. Perier, “Un traite de Yahya ben ‘Adi,” Revue de I’Orient Chretien 22 
(1920-1), 2-21. 

153 Cf. Psalm 49:1. 

154 Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites, 94-5. Cf. also Yahya’s discussion of the term 
“God” in Jawab ‘an radd Abl ‘Isa al-Warraq ‘ala l-nasara fi l-ittihad, 78-9. 

155 See Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites, 11-23. 

156 Christian authors more often use aqdmm, a term borrowed from Syriac. 

157 The earliest record of such an argument may be that of John of Damascus 
in his Dialogue Between a Saracen and a Christian, ed. J.-P. Migne in Patrologia Graeca 
96 (1864), 1335-1347; also edited (and translated into Arabic) by M. Seale, Yuhannd 
al-Dimahsql fi hiwar ma‘a ahad al-sharaqiyym (Beirut: n.p., 1968). See p. 31 for the 
Greek text on Jesus as Spirit and Word of God in the Qur’an. See also R. Hoyland, 
Seeing Islam as Others Saw It, 486. 

158 See Yahya b. ‘Adi, Jawab ‘an radd Abt ‘Isa al-Warraq ‘ala l-nasara fi l-ittihad, 
11-12. 
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The comparison [of the Trinity] with the intellect ( ‘aql ), the perceiver 
( c dqU) and the perceived ( ma'qiil) is more accurate and correct, so we 
will mention it. For we say that everything which is perceived ( yu'qal) 
is perceived by the intellect, and the intellect is one of the things that 
is perceptible (mcfqula). So it is clear that the intellect can only be per¬ 
ceived by the intellect. And it is clear that the intellect is an existing 
essence and that the notion of intellect does not necessitate that it be 
perceiving ( c dqil) or perceived ( rrufqul ). . . . 

Thus [the one who perceives] has three different attributes—I mean 
that he is intellect, perceiver and perceived—and yet is one essence.... So 
it has been clearly shown how the intellect, the perceiver and the per¬ 
ceived compare to the Father, the Son and the Spirit. 159 

This concept, not unrelated to the Augustinian psychological analogy 
for the Trinity (memory, intellect, will), also finds a place in the Critique. 
c Abd al-Jabbar, however, argues that this analogy is a reflection of 
the secular origins of Christianity: 

This declaration of three of the Christians is like the [belief] of the 
Roman philosophers, that the intellect ( ‘aql ), the perceiver fdqil) and 
the perceived ( rrufqul ) become one thing (p. 169, 11. f-2). 160 

c Abd al-Jabbar expands on this argument in a second passage, later 
in the Tathbit : 

[God] says, “Say: O People of the Book, do not go to extremes in 
your religion, leaving the truth. Do not follow the whims of a people 
that have gone astray before. Often they have gone astray, gone astray 
from the straight path.” 161 

This means: O community of Christians, you believed in the prophet- 
hood of Moses and the prophets before Jesus, confirming their scrip¬ 
tures. All of them brought a [statement of] pure monotheism, and that 
He is one god, self-sufficient, pre-eternal, that there is no god but He. 
They did not know of that which the Christians state regarding sub¬ 
stance, hypostases, union and these sorts of things. .. (p. 429,11. 12—16). 


159 Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites, 18-19, 21. 

160 ‘Abd al-Jabbar continues: “They also called Hermes, the ancient philosopher, 

the Threefold Hermes \harmas al-muthallath ]” (Read t ..■!.< ^jS>s .‘.itil l ^jS for 
,oja 9 cJioJI (ms. 79r); Cf. Stern, “Account,” 148, n. 5). He has in 

mind here Hermes Trismegistus, Ar. Hamas (or Hamis, HirmTs) al-muthallath bi-l- 
hikma, “Hermes of threefold wisdom” (cf. Ibn al-Nadlm, 327). In Muslim tradition 
Hermes Trismegistus, known in Greek religion as an incarnate god (the Greek ver¬ 
sion of the Egyptian Thoth) and the author of philosophical and magical works, 
became a prophetic/magical character who had (not surprisingly) three incarna¬ 
tions, the first as the Prophet Idris (or Akhnukh, Enoch). See M. Plessner, “Hirmis,” 
EP, 3:463-4. On Hermes in Islam, see the dissertation of K. Van Bladel, Yale 
University, forthcoming. 

161 Qur'an 5:77. 
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So now consider this statement, may God have mercy on you: The 
substance, hypostases and union are from Aristotle and those like him 
who maintain that [the world] is uncreated, who consider the Messengers 
liars and reject their mission. For they say: “If a person knows some¬ 
thing, he unifies with it. For the intellect ( ‘aql ), the perceiver ( c aqil) 
and the perceived ( ma'qul) become one thing. The three are one and 
the one is three” (p. 430, 11. 1-4). 

c Abd al-Jabbar maintains that the resort to the philosophical model 
of the intellect shows that the real source of Christian Trinitarian 
doctrine is the philosophy of heathens, not the religion of the Prophet 
Jesus. This is part of a larger theologumenon. In the accounts of Paul 
and Constantine, c Abd al-Jabbar argues that Greco-Roman paganism 
led to the corruption of Jesus’ Islamic religion. Here he suggests that 
Greco-Roman philosophy also contributed to this process. Ironically, 
Yahya himself argues that “Christians did not take their religion from 
the philosophers, so it is valid for them to have contrary views.” 162 

2.4.6. Christian Mujadilun: An Anonymous Literalist 

Despite this argument, scholars like Yahya did seek to build intel¬ 
lectual positions that were defensible against Muslim attacks. Yet their 
concern with constructing a theological fortress was considered exces¬ 
sive by some Christians. Something like the conflict between the 
mutakallimun and the ahl al-hadith occurred also in the Christian com¬ 
munity. c Abd al-Jabbar exploits this conflict to his advantage. The 
philosophically-minded apologists, according to c Abd al-Jabbar, “take 
Christianity as a cover but the Christians are not pleased with 
them.” 163 In another passage c Abd al-Jabbar quotes a second Christian 
source, who opposes the very methods of those apologists: 

They say, “The one who pointed out about [our doctrine] 164 that ‘God 
is truly Begetter and his son was Begotten from him as the light of 
the sun is Begotten from the sun, or as the word is Begotten from the 
intellect’ is incorrect. As for us, we do not say that He is Begetter or 


162 Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traites, 92, from the treatise Jawab al-shaykh Yahya b. ‘Adi 
‘an mas’ala. 

163 Tathbit, 75. He continues by quoting the Christian priest and scientist Yuhanna 
b. Yusuf (d. ca. 370/980; on whom see Sezgin, 5:298), who argues that these schol¬ 
ars intentionally deleted the more heretical views of the Greek philosophers in order 
to preserve them. 

164 Cf. Yahya b. ‘Adi, Jawab ‘an radd Abi ‘Isa al-Warraq ‘ala l-nasara ft l-ittihad, 93 
and 198. 
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that He truly has a son through this defective [manner]. Rather, we 
have presented the statement of the Fathers and the exemplars. 

They decided 165 upon this statement in order to avoid falsely rep¬ 
resenting God with created things that have intercourse and marry. Thus 
they liken Him to lifeless, inorganic things. They have fallen into evil 
and not fled from it. They have rejected necessity. For Mary birthed 
Christ, god of all, with a valid birth, comprehensible in its truth. [This 
is like] the birth of living, rational beings, but without marriage or 
intercourse. Yet one who says that Mary did not truly become preg¬ 
nant with Christ, nor truly birth Christ, and that she is not truly the 
mother of Christ, is not within the Christian sects. Just as one who says 
that Christ is not truly god, nor truly the Lord of creatures, is neither 
a Melkite, nor a Jacobite, nor a Nestorian.” 

They say, “The exemplar among us has said, ‘The hand that the 
Jews nailed to the wood is the hand which kneaded the clay of Adam 
and created him. This is the hand that measured the sky and this is 
the hand that wrote the Tawrat for Moses’” (p. 104, 11. 4-17). 

The anonymous Christian quoted by c Abd al-Jabbar dismisses the 
philosophical arguments of Christian apologists. He rejects the analogy 
of the tight from the sun to describe the Trinity, an analogy used 
by ‘Ammar al-Basn and the Nestorian patriarch Timothy. 166 He 
rejects the analogy of the intellect to describe the same, an analogy 
used by Yahya b. ‘Adi. 

In the Mughni ‘Abd al-Jabbar argues against the logic of these analo¬ 
gies. 167 Here he undermines them by using the voice of a Christian 
unashamed of anthropomorphism, one who considers the neat the¬ 
ological formulas of Christian apologies to be a betrayal of the true 
faith. But who are these Christians who were opposed to the techniques 
of the apologists? The answer may tie in a reference that ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar makes, in a passage quoted above, to a movement ( madhhab ) 
of Christians that “do not engage in debate ( jadal )” (p. 193, 1. 2). 


165 Read for !&>* (ms. 48v). 

166 ‘Ammar al-Basrl, K. al-Masa’il wa-l-ajwiba, in Hayek, ‘Ammar, 204 and “The 
Apology of Timothy,” 75, 78. On this argument, see also the anonymous 2nd/8th 
century Ft tathlith Allah al-wahid, ed. M.D. Gibson, in “On the Triune Nature of 
God,” Stadia Sinaitica 6 (1899), 74-8. See also S.K. Samir, “The earliest Arab apol¬ 
ogy for Christianity (c. 750),” Christian Arabic Apologetics during the Abbasid period 
(750-1258) (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 57-114. 

167 On the analogy of the sun, see ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:81, 102-103; Cf. 
Warraq, al-Radd ‘ala l-tathlith, 68, 164—70; Hasan b. Ayyub, 2:330, 355-6. On the 
analogy of the intellect, see ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5:81, 102; cf. Warraq, al-Radd 
‘alii l-tathUth, 68, 164-170; Qasim b. Ibrahim, 315. 
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‘Abd al-Jabbar identifies them as disciples of Yahya b. ‘Adi and 
describes them as “the heretics who are in your era.” 

A foreshadowing of their method may be found in the argument 
of Abu Qurra cited above, in which he maintains that the failure 
of Christianity to convince by logic is itself a proof that it must have 
been accepted due to miraculous signs. In his K. al-Burhan ‘Ammar 
al-Basn makes a similar argument: 

Let us consider the approval [of religion] and that which one’s mind 
might invent so that it would find recognition in one’s thoughts and 
so that the intellect would accept it. You might imagine that this is 
the cause of the acceptance [of a religion], and not miraculous signs 
( aydi ). Well, I see the Christian religion entirely in contradiction to this 
[idea]. For the ones who called [people] to it called them to things 
and informed them of news which one’s mind would not invent, which 
would not find recognition in one’s thoughts or occur to one’s brain 
and which one’s intellect would not imagine. 168 


3. Syriac Sources 

In fight of the wealth of Christian Arabic material available to ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, there is no compelling reason to posit that he somehow 
read, or had read for him, a Syriac text. There is no evidence in 
the Critique that he could read Syriac, even if at one point he tells 
the reader that “Ishu c is Syriac for Jesus ( c Isaf (p. 100, 11. 4-5). Most 
English speakers know that “Jean” is French for “John” yet would¬ 
n’t be able to make heads or tails of Lesjeux sont faits. And as English 
speakers like to use French terms like “ chef d’ceuvre ” and “ laissez-faire ” 
to show their erudition, Muslim scholars might make a Syriac ref¬ 
erence to impress their reader. 169 Yet Syriac was (and is) a Christian 
language, generally outside the curriculum of a Muslim scholar. 
Notice ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comment: “[The Christians] say regarding 
evil ones that they are sons of Satans ( shayatm) and many similar 
things in their language ” (p. 120, 11. 18-19). 170 Muslim scholars who 
read Syriac were those, like ‘All al-Tabari, who converted from 


168 ‘Ammar al-Basn, K. al-Burhan, in Hayek, ‘Ammar, 36. Cf. ‘Ammar al-Basn, 
K al-Masa’il wa-l-qjwiba, in Hayek, ‘Ammar, 138—9, where ‘Ammar restates a version 
of this argument. 

169 See, for example, Ibn Qutayba in Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Wafa, 72. 

170 Cf. Jahiz, Radd, 36. 
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Christianity. There is also no compelling evidence within the Critique 
that ‘Abd al-Jabbar somehow included a Syriac text within this work, 
despite the assertions of Pines to the contrary. 171 

It is true that c Abd al-Jabbar includes Syriac terms in his work, 
but now it is clear that he adopted these terms from two sources: local 
Christian traditions and Christian Arabic texts with arabicized Syriac 
terms. From the first source no doubt come expressions such as c ariq 
mcfnatha in the story of the lazy monk (see chapter 3, section 2.4), 
or titles such as rabban, with which a Christian addresses a monk 
(p. 202, 1. 6). 172 The importance of the second source is clear from the 
abundance of Syriac terms in the Arabic writings of the Nestorians 
Ibn al-Tayyib 173 and ‘Ammar al-Basri. 174 That this source is relevant 
to the Critique is seen in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s quotation of Ibn Bahriz’s 
letter and his description of it as a translation into Arabic from 
Syriac. In this way, most likely, Syriac ecclesiastical and liturgical 


171 Pines finds evidence for this, for example, in c Abd al-Jabbar’s phrase tnagh- 
lubin ma‘a l-rum (p. 157, 1. 1; ms. 73r), which in the context should mean “subject 
to the Romans.” Pines, “Studies in Christianity,” 109, n. 14. Pines argues that ma‘a 
here, which is indeed awkward Arabic, is a literal translation of Syriac lewat, a slip 
that reveals a Syriac document behind the Critique. Yet lewat does not do a better 
job of representing the prepositional force suggested by the context (“to” as in “sub¬ 
ject to” or “by” as in “conquered by”). See Payne Smith, 238-9 and Brockelmann, 
Lexicon syriacum, (Halis Saxonum: Max Niemeyer, 1928), 362. 

In another case Pines argued at first that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s syntax is Syriac, but 
later retracted this argument. In Jewish Christians (p. 51, n. 189) Pines reads a pas¬ 
sage in die Critique (p. 200, 1. 4) as, pjjJ jL “He asked Mary,” pace the editor, 
‘Uthman, who reads it as, |^J JL*. As Pines correctly points out, the Arabic verb 
sa’ala takes a direct object, with no preposition, and thus his proposed reading 
would be grammatically impossible in Arabic. It would be possible in Syriac, how¬ 
ever, where the preposition “1” is the direct object marker. Yet upon reading the 
ms. again Pines conceded that ‘Uthman’s reading was the better one, rendering the 
sentence perfectly grammatical Arabic. See Pines, “Israel My Firstborn,” 178, n. 3. 
In another case, ‘Uthman agues that the text is under Syriac influence, where it 
again might be read as perfectly normal Arabic. I refer here to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
version of Jn 11:41 (p. 113), the resurrection of Lazarus, where I would read J L 
or L, instead of JJ L (in line with Mt 26:39, Mk 14:36, and Lk 22:42; see note 
in chapter 4, section 2.2). 

178 (Read for ^6, [95v]). See Crone, p. 88, n. 164. “ Rabban ” is indeed a Syriac 
term (meaning “our teacher”); it is the title in the Peshitta by which the disciples 
address Jesus (e.g. Jn 11:8. Cf. also the use of this Syriac term in the Arabic Histoire 
nestorietine, PO 4:3 [1981], 251). 

173 See Ibn al-Tayyib’s Fiqh al-nasraniyya, which is filled with Syriac terms translit¬ 
erated into Arabic. Refer to the glossary of the edition: 2:20 Iff. 

174 “Sa langue matemelle, sans doute le syriaque. . . .” Hayek, ‘Ammar, intro. 41. 
‘Ammar himself at one point states that “We name them, in the Syriac language, 
three hypostases ( aqanim ).” ‘Ammar al Basrl, K. al-Masa’il wa-l-ajwiba, in Hayek, 
‘Ammar, 162. 
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vocabulary entered the Critique, such as fatur (p. 93, 1. 13), 175 which 
comes from the Syriac petura (“table”) and is used especially in the 
East Syrian Church to mean “altar,” and the name that ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar gives (p. 122, 1. 2) to Good Friday, jum‘a hashsha (cf. Syr. 
c eruvtd d-hashsha)} 1 6 ‘Abd al-Jabbar (p. 183, 1. 8) also describes the 
apparel of the priest with Syriac terms, including kutin (Syr. kutina) 
for a linen garment. 177 The terms and names in the Critique with a 
Syriac origin that I mention earlier (chapter 2, section 3.3) might be 
added to the preceding examples. 


4. Jewish Sources 

Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar took full advantage of Christian sources in the 
Critique. What, then, about other non-Muslim sources? In ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s day there were still significant communities of Zoroastrians 
and Jews in Rayy and the surrounding region. 178 There are only a 
couple of indications, however, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was influenced 
by Zoroastrian sources. 179 This fact, combined with the more pressing 


175 Read j_pU for Sjyli (ms. 43r). See G. Graf, Verzeichnis, 82, who refers to M. 
‘Amri, De patriarchus nestorianorum, ed. H. Gismondi, 2 vols. (Rome: n.p., 1896), 2:94. 
The same word is used by the Nestorian Ibn al-Tayyib: 2:177. See also above, 
chapter 2, section 3.3. 

176 Read li> **•> for Li> (ms. 57r). 

177 See Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, 352-3. This is the term used to describe 
Aaron’s robe in the Syriac Peshitta, Exodus 39:27, etc. ‘Abd al-Jabbar also states 
that the priest carries in his hand a j\jS, which may come from the Syriac krula, 
meaning “hook” or, in this context, a hooked staff. See Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, 
346-7. I am unable to identify another term that ‘Abd al-Jabbar reports, which 
appears in the ms. (86v) as and Jus . 

178 M. Morony comments regarding Zoroastrians: “The testimony of Muslim geo¬ 
graphers indicates that the Majus were still widespread and fairly numerous in Iran 
and the east as late as the 4th/10th century. . . . They were numerous in al-Jibal, 
where they could be found at Rayy and in villages near Qumm. . . .” M. Morony, 
“Majus,” EL 2 , 5:1112. The notable presence of Jews in Jibal is confirmed by the 
early 6th/ 12th travelers Benjamin of Tudela (d. 1137) and Pethahiah of Regensburg, 
who count 30,000 Jews in Hamadhan, 15,000 in Isfahan and 10,000 in Shiraz. 
Muqaddasi comments that in the province of Jibal the Jews were more numerous 
than Christians. On this, see Gabriel, 28-9; “Persia,” Encyclopaedia Judaica, 13:311. 
For ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s anti-Jewish polemic in the Critique, see Tathbit 124-5, 132-3; 
for anti-Zoroastrian polemic, see 179—80, 192. 

179 The most important of these appears on p. 179, where ‘Abd al-Jabbar com¬ 
ments on his familiarity with a Zoroastrian work: “I have verified this from what 
Aturpat, the son of Emet, the mubadh has mentioned, describing how Peshotan does 
not eat, drink, urinate or defecate.” Emet refers to a 4th/10th century Zoroastrian 
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matter of my ignorance of those sources, compels me to focus on 
the possibility of Jewish sources to the Critique. 


4.1. Toledoth Yeshu c 

Both Stern and Pines consider the possibility that the Critique is related 
to an early Jewish anti-Christian work: the Toledoth Teshu c (toledot yeshu\ 
“The Biography of Jesus”). The date and author of the Toledoth, a 
text that varies significantly in different extant manuscripts, are 
unknown. S. Krauss, who edited and translated various versions of 
the Toledoth, argues that the earliest form of this work was written 
during the first Christian centuries, perhaps even as early as the time 
of Justin Martyr (d. ca. 135). 180 Krauss also argues that the Toledoth 
affected the Qur’anic picture of Jesus. Like the Qur’an (3:49, 5:110), 
the Toledoth contains the story of Jesus forming a bird from clay and 
bringing it to life. 181 Moreover, as Krauss argues, the Qur’an’s defense 
of Mary’s virginity (4:156, 19:27-32) seems to be a response to a 
Jewish anti-Christian polemic like the Toledoth, which accuses her of 
conceiving Jesus through illicit sex. 182 

There are some signs, then, of a vague relationship between the 
ideas of the Toledoth and those of the Qur’an. However, the Toledoth 
and the Critique are fundamentally different. The Toledoth is unfailingly 
hostile to Mary and Jesus, portraying the former as a harlot and the 
latter as a sorcerer, whose power comes not from God but from his 


priest, described as the leader of the Zoroastrians in Fars and Kirman, editor of 
chapter three of the Zoroastrian scripture the Denkart. Mubadh is a Persian tide derived 
from magu-pat, “Head of the Mages,” given to a leader of the Zoroastrian priests. It 
is noteworthy here that Aturpat is so identified, since the tide appears only rarely in 
the Islamic era. See Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 287, n. 1; M. Guidi, “Mobadh,” El 2 , 
7:215. Notice also ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s comparison (on pp. 163-4 and quoted above, 
chapter 3, section 2.3) of Constantine with the Zorastrian Persian ruler Ardashir. 

180 The first reliable excerpt of the text, however, is in a ninth century Latin 
Christian work by Agobard bishop of Lyon. See Introduction to Das Leben Jesu, ed. 
S. Krauss (Berlin: S. Calvary, 1902), pp. 2-5. Cf. H. Schonfield, According to the 
Hebrews (Duckworth: London, 1937), intro. 

181 See Das Leben Jesu, 42 (Hebrew), 54 (German translation) and 119 (Hebrew), 
125 (German translation). This narrative also occurs in a number of apocryphal 
gospels including the Infancy Story of Thomas (see New Testament Apocrypha, 1:444), the 
Arabic Infancy Gospel, and the Armenian Book of the Childhood. On this, see G. Anawati, 
“Tsa,” El 2 , 4:82. See also D. Thomas, “The Miracles of Jesus in Early Islamic 
Polemic,” Journal of Semitic Studies 39 (1994), 221-43. 

183 That the Qur'an’s defense of Mary is directed against the Jews is evident from 
4:156, which forms part of an anti-Jewish pericope (including 4:157—8) in which 
the Jewish claim to have killed Jesus is also countered. See Das Leben Jesu, 197-8. 
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abuse of the mysterious letters of God’s name. 183 In its hostility to 
Mary and Jesus the text is not only anti-Christian but also anti- 
Islamic, and thus direcdy opposed to the Critique, a text that supports 
the Islamic teaching of Jesus as a prophet and of Mary as his God¬ 
fearing mother. Although both texts have Paul declaring all foods 
ritually clean, 184 there is little else to suggest that one text is reliant 
on the other. 185 The account in the Toledoth, 188 where Paul (whose 
true name, according to the account, is Elijah) acts as an agent for 


183 See Das Leben Jesu, 40 (Hebrew), 53 (German translation). 

184 See Tathblt, 159 and Das Leben Jesu, 48 (Hebrew), 61 (German translation). 

185 Stern and Pines argue that the Toledoth and the Critique are related, yet 
they come up with opposite theories about what kind of relationship exists between 
them. Pines suggests that the Critique (or, according to him, the mysterious Judaeo- 
Christian text that lies behind the Critique) came first, and the Toledoth was an ortho¬ 
dox Jewish response to it. See Jewish Christians, 43. His theory relates closely to that 
of H. Schonfield, who argues that the Toledoth was written in the early Christian 
era as a Jewish response to the now lost “Gospel of the Hebrews.” Pines also points 
out that both texts describe some sort of conflict at the genesis of the Christian 
community, quoting a passage from the Critique that I cite above (chapter 3, section 
2.1): “Now after Christ, his followers conducted their prayers and feasts with the 
Jews [j vahiid] and the Israelites [bani IsraTl ] in one place, in their synagogues 
[kanarisihim] , despite the conflict between them over Christ” (p. 152, my transla¬ 
tion). He compares this “conflict” with one described in the Toledoth. “There was 
a great war and massacre between them. Many appalling acts and many deaths 
occurred and much money was lost. People were mercilessly killing their relatives. 
Yet they did not leave the Torah of Israel, although the Jews could not enter the 
Temple due to the traitors” (Hebrew 82, German, 109). Pines comments, with 
remarkable understatement: “Toldot Yeshu put the emphasis on the hostility and the 
fighting” ( Jewish Christians, 41). He concludes from this that both texts are ultimately 
concerned with the same question: “whether the Jewish Christians would continue 
to live as Jews and with the Jews, or whether there would be a clean split” ( Jewish 
Christians, 42). His conclusion is that the author of the Toledoth is in favor of that 
split, while the mysterious Judaeo-Christian author of the Critique is opposed to it. 

However, the conflicts that the two texts describe are patently different. The 
conflict story of the Critique (p. 152) is Islamic; it describes the falsification of Jesus’ 
religion and the disappearance of the true Gospel. The conflict story of the Toledoth 
is Jewish; it praises those Jews who remained faithful to the Torah despite perse¬ 
cution. Incidentally, the idea that there was a war between the Jews and the early 
followers of Christ is more explicitly stated in the tafslr of Tha'labi (5:33). 

Stem’s argument goes in the opposite direction of Pines: the Critique was written 
after the Toledoth, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar borrowed from the anti-Christian ideas of the 
latter text in writing his treatise. Crone (p. 85, n. 149) seems to see it the same way 
when she comments: “It is doubtless because Helen appears as the queen of Israel 
in the Toledoth that she has become the wife of Pilate in ‘Abd al-Jabbar.” She also 
argues (Ibid.) that this influence can be seen from the fact that in the Critique 
(p. 139) Jesus is crucified in a field of melons and vegetables, while in the Toledoth 
(p. 46, Hebrew, 59, German translation) his body is hidden in a garden. This argu¬ 
ment, however, seems to be a case of post hoc ergo propter hoc, since there is no proof 
that the Toledoth was ever translated into Arabic from Hebrew or Aramaic. 

186 See, for example, pp. 47-8 (Hebrew), 60-1 (German translation) and 82-5 
(Hebrew), 109-112 (German translation). 
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the Jews, separating the followers of Jesus from Judaism, has much 
more in common with the Muslim narratives, particularly that of 
Tha'labT, on the origin of the three Christian sects (see chapter 4, 
section 2.3.1.1). In the Toledoth, as in Tha'labfs Tafsir, Paul is coura¬ 
geous, an undercover agent on a mission. In the Critique, as ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar puts it, Paul is nothing more than “a wicked and evil Jew” 
(p. 156, 1. 4). 

Thus the Paul of the Toledoth is unlike the Paul of the Critique. Yet 
characteristics of the latter are found in a biography of Nestorius in 
the Toledoth'. 

After a time the kingdom of Persia was established; a gentile called Nistor 
went away from them and babbled against them, as the heretics babbled 
against the wise, and said to them, “Paul erred in his writing when he 
said to you that you should not be circumcised; rather it is by a just 
ordinance that you should be circumcised, since Jesus was circumcised. 
Jesus said, furthermore, ‘I have not come to erase even one word from 
the law of Moses, but rather to complete all of his words .’ 187 Furthermore 
you are unbelievers since you say that Jesus is God and that he was 
Begotten of a woman, although the Holy Spirit rested upon him as 
[upon] the prophets.” 

And this Nistor was the first one who created a quarrel against the 
Christians because he beguiled women. He said to them, “I rule that 
they should not be permitted to take other than one wife.” And thus 
Nistor became loved by the women. And as Nistor was abhorred in 
their (masc.) eyes, there arose a controversy between them; and accord¬ 
ingly no Christian would pray to the abomination of Nistor and the 
faction of Nistor to the abomination of the Christians . 188 

The dictates of Nestorius in the first paragraph above do not resem¬ 
ble those of Paul in the Critique', they resemble the opinions of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar himself. This Nestorius blames Paul for annulling Jesus’ 
teaching on circumcision (cf. Tathbit, 149); he quotes Mt 5:17—9 and 
Lk 16:17 to prove that Jesus did not annul the law of Moses (cf. 
Tathbit, 149-50, 188); and he maintains that Jesus is not God but 
rather like the prophets. Yet in the second paragraph the Nestorius 
of the Toledoth acts as the Paul of the Critique does, ruhng that a 


187 This quotation (a paraphrase of Mt 5:17-9 and Lk 16:17, not Mt 10:41, cf. 
S. Gero, “The Nestorius Legend in the Toledoth Teshu” OC 59 (1975), 110, n. 15) 
does not appear in Gero’s translation. It does appear in the version of the Toledoth 
that Kraus includes in Das Lebm Jesu, p. 48 (Hebrew), 62 (German translation). 

188 Translation from Gero, “The Nestorius Legend,” 110—2. Gero’s translation is 
his own synthesis of various recensions of the text (most of which are edited by 
Strauss). Other recensions of the Toledoth do not contain the Nestorius story at all. 
See Gero, 109, n. 7. 
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man should be permitted only one wife. For this he “became loved 
by the women.” In the Critique, Paul makes the same ruling and “in 
this way he became popular among the women” (p. 157, 11. 19-20). 

S. Gero (who considers but rejects the theory of a Judaeo-Christian 
origin of the Toledoth) m argues that the portrait of Nestorius in the 
Toledoth is a “popularized distortion of Nestorian christology” and of 
Nestorius as a ‘Jew” (although “there is absolutely no evidence that 
Nestorius was a Judaizer in any ritual matter.”). 190 Gero argues con¬ 
vincingly that the Nestorius story of the Toledoth is also related to 
the biography of a late fifth century East Syrian Christian, Barsauma 
of Nisibis. This is evident from certain elements in the Toledoth nar¬ 
rative on Nestorius. For example, at the end of the narrative Nestorius 
flees to Babylon and dies at the hands of women who strike him 
with heavy keys. These elements are completely absent from bio¬ 
graphical literature on Nestorius but match precisely the biography 
of Barsauma. 191 

If Gero’s argument regarding the inter-textuality of these two 
biographies is correct, then the similarities of the Toledoth and the Critique 
may be more than a coincidence. Barsauma was a prominent figure 
in East Syrian/Nestorian history (he appears, for example, in the 
anonymous Nestorian history Chronique de Seert), 192 and it is likely that 
his legend was known in the East Syrian community that surrounded 
c Abd al-Jabbar in Rayy. It is possible, then, that just as the author 
of the Toledoth used the Barsauma legend for his polemical biography 
of Nestorius, c Abd al-Jabbar adapted the same legend for his polem¬ 
ical biography of Paul. 


189 “To be sure, the claim that Nestorius annulled Paul-Elijah’s innovations and 
reinstituted circumcision could point to the practices of a bona fide Jewish Christian 
sect; but I think that a simple explanation is that the author of the \Toledoth ] naively 
accepted the charges. . . made by Nestorius’ ecclesiastical opponents that he was a 
Jew or a Judaizer” (p. 113). Although Gero does not cite Pines here, his statement 
appears as a direct rejoinder to the latter, who argues that, “The fact that Nestorius 
was denounced by the Council of Ephesus and by various Catholic polemists as a 
Jew does not, as it seems to me, account for these statements. A reason for the lat¬ 
ter could be found in the hypothesis referred to above, according to which the 
Nestorian community may have contained Jewish Christians” (Jewish Christians, 43). 

190 Gero, “The Nestorius Legend,” 113. I am grateful to S. Griffith for referring 
me to Gero’s work. 

191 On this see Gero, “The Nestorius Legend,” 114-6. The conflation of these 
two figures is also seen in an Arabic folk etymology of Nestorius’ name (perhaps 
influenced by the Greek vtio-tEia, “fast”) as Ibn al-Sawm (“Son of the Fast”), a pre¬ 
cise translation of the Syriac Barsauma. See Gero, 118, n. 74. 

192 Histoire nestorienne, PO 7:2 (1909), 100. 
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4.2. Muqammis and Qirqisani 

The hypothesis that the Critique was directly influenced by Jewish works 
is more probable in light of the writings of Da’ud b. Marwan al- 
Muqammis (d. mid 3rd/9th), 193 a Jewish convert from Christianity. 
What is known about Muqammis comes from a brief biography in 
the work of the Karaite Jewish scholar Abu Ya'qub Yusuf al-Qirqisam 
(d. 4th/10th). Writing in Judaeo-Arabic, Qirqisani recounts how 
Muqammis, born a Jew, converted to Christianity in the city of 
Nisibis and learned Christian doctrine in depth under a Christian 
philosopher by the name of Nana. Upon discovering the truth about 
Christianity, however, Muqammis returned to his ancestral faith and 
wrote two anti-Christian works. 194 Both of these works have been 
lost, but Qirqisani includes a quotation from one of them, a book 
entitled K. al-Dara c a: 

Dawud b. Marwan [al-Muqammis] says, “When the Christians could 
not find in the Gospels any decisive regulations about certain things, 
they claimed that Paul and Peter—who is the Jew Abba Saul the 
fisherman—laid down for them laws and regulations found neither in 
the Gospels nor in the Tawrat, excepting those concerning Sabbath, 
and that these two men commanded them to obey these laws, saying 
that these laws were divulged to them by Jesus. They made decisions 
and passed judgments according to these laws (for some time). At the 
time, however, when the regulations laid down by Paul and Peter were 
no longer sufficient to provide for their needs, (a company of) bish¬ 
ops assembled in the city of Nicea and laid down for them (new) reg¬ 
ulations in addition to those of these (two men). These new laws were 
accepted and became the standard authority; but there is no mention 
of them either in the Tawrat, or in the Gospels, or in the Canon of 
Peter and Paul. The Christians believe them to be the laws of God 
and pass judgment according to them, yet there is no (divine) author¬ 
ity back of it.” 


193 On his death date see S. Stroumsa’s introduction to Dawud b. Marwan al- 
Muqammis’s Twenty Chapters, ed. S. Stroumsa (Leiden: Brill, 1989), 16. 

194 See L. Nemoy’s translation of this account in “al-Qirqisanfs Account of the 
Jewish Sects and Christianity” (henceforth: Qirqisani) Hebrew Union College Annual 7 
(1930), 366. Qirqisanfs account nowhere calls Muqammis a Karaite Jew, yet later 
Karaite sources include him as one of their own. S. Stroumsa finds this improba¬ 
ble. She also refutes the suggestion put forward by Pines that Muqammis was among 
Judaeo-Christians during his Christian period, and the suggestion of Crone that 
Muqammis was part of a group of philo-Christian Karaites. See her introduction 
to Dawud b. Marwan al-Muqammis’s Twenty Chapters, 18—19. Cf. Pines, Jewish Christians, 
47, n. 176; Crone, 87-8. 
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(Dawud) says: “Whoever examines them knows it. Nor was it only 
these three hundred and eighteen bishops who laid down for them 
such regulations, on the contrary, various authorities had made simi¬ 
lar prescriptions; and they took their direction from whichever of them 
they wished. . . . These bishops were at the time of Constantine the 
Leprous, son of the innkeeper Helena. It was he who introduced the 
(symbol of the) cross and built (many) churches; he killed Arius because 
the latter asserted that the Messiah is created. These are the men who 
established the (Christian) religion. They do not consider lawful any 
prayer, sacrifice, or worship, except the (form of worship) ordained by 
these men.. . .” This is the statement of Dawud b. Marwan al-Muqam- 
mis; I have quoted it literally in order that the absurdity and weak¬ 
ness of the doctrines of the Christians might become clear, in fact too 
clear and evident to require any detailed explanation . 195 

Thus Muqammis, like c Abd al-Jabbar, blames Peter, Paul and the 
Council of Nicaea for introducing innovations into the religion ofjesus. 
The difference is that, unlike c Abd al-Jabbar, Muqammis does not 
believe in the prophethood ofjesus, a fact that he makes abundantly 
clear in a section where he refutes Islamic doctrine on this point. 196 
Muqammis is simply arguing that Christian doctrine is not built on 
prophetic revelation at all, but rather on humans like Paul. He has 
this argument in common with c Abd al-Jabbar, who comments in 
the Critique. “According to [the Christians] Paul is more lofty than 
Moses, Aaron, David and all of the prophets. When his letters and 
speeches are read in the church, they stand, venerating and exalt¬ 
ing him and his words” (p. 151, 11. 1-3). 

Muqammis also emphasizes the role of Constantine in the inven¬ 
tion of the Christian religion. Like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, he describes 
Constantine as a leper and his mother Helen as an innkeeper. 
Muqammis’ description of Nicaea is also similar to that of c Abd al- 
Jabbar. He is aware of the tradition of the three hundred and eighteen 
bishops as he is aware of Constantine’s opposition to Arius, who, 
according to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, “spoke intelligibly about their teachings” 
(p. 98, 1. 2). 197 Most tellingly, perhaps, is Muqammis’ statement that 


195 Qirqisanl, 366-9. 

196 Qirqisanl, 369—76. It is this section that forces Pines to suggest that Muqammis 
was a Judaeo-Christian only in his Christian years. 

197 Arius, however, was not killed by Constantine. In fact, due to the influence 
of Constantia, the daughter of Constantine, he was brought back to Constantinople 
and was to be readmitted to the Church, when he collapsed and died while walk¬ 
ing through the streets of the city. 
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“They do not consider lawful any prayer, sacrifice, or worship, except 
the (form of worship) ordained by these men.” c Abd al-Jabbar intro¬ 
duces his account of the Nicene Creed by stating: “no one’s faith 
among them is correct without it” (p. 94, 1. 5). 

Indeed, Qirqisani’s account of Muqammis’ teaching is funda¬ 
mentally in agreement with both the content and logic of c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s theologumena in the Critique. Moreover, Muqammis also wrote 
a chapter in his Judaeo-Arabic work ‘Ishrun maqala on the topic of 
dala’il al-nubuwwa and his thought generally resonates with that of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar. 198 

Finally, it is not insignificant that Qirqisani, who recorded 
Muqammis’ statements, was a contemporary of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and 
likely spent time in Baghdad (Qirqisan is a village thirty miles away 
from that city, where ‘Abd al-Jabbar spent much of his career). 199 
Moreover, Qirqisani debated (directly or indirectly) ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Mu'tazili forerunners, among them Abu 1-Hudhayl, Nazzam, 200 Ibn 
Khallad, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s own teacher Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn. 201 
Thus there is reason to conclude, from both internal and external 
evidence, that ‘Abd al-Jabbar was aided by the ideas of Muqammis 
in his composition of the Critique. 

4.3. Qissat mujadalat al-usquf 

This conclusion is supported by evidence of a connection between 
the Critique and a second Judaeo-Arabic text, the anonymous Qissat 
mujadalat al-usquf, 202 a work that dates to the mid 3rd/9th century 


198 See Introduction to Dawud b. Marwan al-Muqammis’s Twenty Chapters, 25, n. 71 
and chapter fourteen of Muqammis’ work therein (pp. 263ff.). On this work Stroumsa 
comments, “In overall structure the Tshrun Maqala resembles kalam treatises.” Intro¬ 
duction to Dawud b. Marwan al-Muqammis’s Twenty Chapters, 23. 

199 See “Kirkisani,” Encyclopaedia Judaica, 10:1027. 

300 Against Abu 1-Hudhayl and Nazzam he argues that Muslims are reliant on 
Jewish and Christian reports for their information on Moses and Jesus. See Abu 
Ya'qub Yusuf al-Qirqisani (d. 4th/10th), Anwar wa-l-mardqib, ed. L. Nemoy, 5 vols. 
(New York: Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1939—43), 304. On this, see 
van Ess, TG, 3:268. 

201 D. Sklare, “Responses to Islamic Polemics by Jewish Mutakallimun in the 
Tenth Century,” The Majlis, 137-61. It is noteworthy, too, that later Karaite Jewish 
scholars, including Yusuf al-Basir (Joseph ha-Ro’eh, d. ca. 431/1040) and his student 
Abu 1-Faraj Furqan b. Asad (Jeshua b. Judah), refer repeatedly to the works of'Abd 
al-Jabbar himself. See Sklare, 145, n. 29 and Schmidtke, “Neuere forschungen,” 404. 

202 I am grateful to S. Stroumsa for directing me to this text. 
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and is influenced by the thought of Muqammis. 203 Like Muqammis, 
the author of the Qissa claims to be a convert from Christianity. In 
the Qissa he is identified as a former priest named Nestorius. (Once 
again, the character who bears this name is associated with Judaism, 
an effect, no doubt, of anti-Nestorian polemics). The author insists 
on following the Mosaic Law that was practiced and taught by Jesus, 
quoting Mt 5:17—9 (cf. Lk 16:17) on two separate occasions to sup¬ 
port his case. c Abd aljabbar quotes these same verse, also on two 
occasions, to the same effect (see pp. 149—50, 188). Both authors 
point out that Jesus was circumcised in support of this argument. 204 

Yet unlike the Critique, the Qissa is a Jewish text, openly hostile to 
Jesus in a way that is quite reminiscent of the Toledoth Teshu c . The 
author describes Jesus as a drunkard, remarking scornfully, “even a 
black slave, purchased for ten dirhems, will be immediately resold if 
found to have such traits as the propensity to wine-drinking.” 205 Else¬ 
where the author castigates Jesus for violating the Mosaic Law by 
sleeping in unclean stables and breaking the Sabbath, 206 an offense for 
which he deserved death. 207 This hostile tone is understandable. While 
the Muslim author of the Critique considers Jesus a prophet, the 
Jewish author of the Qissa considers him a false prophet. 

Both authors, however, are interested in constructing similar argu¬ 
ments against Christian anti-nomianism and the Christian belief in 
the divinity of Jesus. Thus many of the biblical passages that appear 
in the Critique appear also in the Jewish text. 208 Both texts also con¬ 
demn the Christian veneration of the Cross, which they depict as 


203 The Polemic of Nestor the Priest, ed. and trans. D.J. Lasker and S. Stroumsa, 
2 vols. (Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 1996), 1:19. “It is likely, therefore, that at 
least an early version of this polemical treatise was circulating in the Muslim world 
in the ninth century.” The Polemic of Nestor the Priest, 1:18. On the relation between 
the Qissa and Muqammis, see 1:18-9. 

204 Tathbit, 149, 160; The Polemic of Nestor the Priest, par. 124. Incidentally, the edi¬ 
tors of the Qissa point out (1:21) that this argument need not signify that the author 
of the treatise was a Judaeo-Christian: “The ‘Jewish-Christian’ material in Qissa, is, 
thus, a polemical asset and does not reflect the historical identity of the author.” 
Precisely the same could be said about the “Jewish-Christian” material of the Critique. 

205 The Polemic of Nestor the Priest, par. 97, cf. pars. 85, 95. 

206 Ibid., par. 87. 

207 Ibid., par. 127. 

208 Cf. John 20:17 [Qissa, pars. 43, 141, Tathbit, p. 199); Mt 26:39-40, Mk 14:36, 
Lk 22:42-4 [Qissa, par. 53, Tathbit, pp. 113-4); Mt 27:41, Mk 15:34 [Qissa, par. 54, 
Tathbit, pp. 122, 139); Jn 12:49 and 14:24 [Qissa, par. 57, Tathbit, p. 112); the bap¬ 
tism of Jesus [Qissa, pars. 68, 115, Tathbit, pp. 101, 199); the temptation of Jesus 
[Qissa, pars. 61, 142—5, 148, Tathbit, pp. 165—6). 
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idolatry. c Abd al-Jabbar: “In [the true Injil] there was no mention 
of the Cross or the crucifixion” (p. 153, 11. 11-12). The author of 
the Qissa relates: “As for the Cross, it was installed by a harlot called 
‘the mother of Constantine the Little,’ two hundred years after Jesus. 
In the Bible there is no mention of the Cross whatsoever.” 209 

Most telling, perhaps, is the basic argument in the Qissa regard¬ 
ing the historical origins of Christianity. Like Muqammis and c Abd 
al-Jabbar, the author of the Qissa argues that Christianity was formed 
when the followers of Jesus abandoned the law of the prophets and 
followed the whims of the pagan Romans. Thus the basic theologu- 
menon that shapes the Critique was present in c Abd al-Jabbar’s day in 
the ideas of Judaeo-Arabic authors, authors with whom the Mu'tazila 
had frequent interaction. 210 


209 The Polemic of Nestor the Priest, par. 134. ‘Abd al-Jabbar is also aware of the 
Christian tradition of Helen and the discovery of the true Cross. See Tathbit, 223. 

210 Cf. the comments of D. Sklare, “A common ground of discourse for the Jew 
and Muslim was furnished by Mu'tazilite Kalam. All of the authors mentioned above 
were mutakallimun and they shared with their Muslim counterparts a common view 
of the world, of how religion and revelation worked, and of particular importance, 
they shared a common conceptual vocabulary for discussing the epistemology of 
revelation and traditions.” Sklare, 140. 




CONCLUSION 


THE CRITIQUE AND THE SECTARIAN MILIEU 


c Abd al-Jabbar’s portrait of Christianity in the Critique is marked by 
a number of themes: the desire of Christians for power, the influence 
of paganism on their religion, the deception of their religious lead¬ 
ers and their fascination with miracles. In the present work I argue 
that the direct source of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s concern with these themes 
was the inter- and intra-religious discussion of his day in which they 
were the primary issues of contention. I present the Muslim and 
non-Muslim antecedents to c Abd al-Jabbar’s writing in order to make 
this connection evident. Hence c Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique emerges as 
a product of the sectarian milieu of the medieval Islamic world. 

Nevertheless, the Critique is also a product of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s par¬ 
ticular science— kalam —and it is perhaps this fact that keeps it from 
being a complete portrait of Christianity. True to his vocation as a 
mutakallim, ‘Abd al-Jabbar describes the beliefs of his opponent in 
the Critique only to deconstruct them. He departs from this science 
only inasmuch as he forgoes the method of masa’il wa-ajwiba that 
dominates other early polemical works on Christianity (including his 
own Mughni) and uses history, exegesis and anecdote in its place. 
Happily, this departure yields extraordinary results. It leads ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar to develop an Islamic history of Christianity, an Islamic read¬ 
ing of the Bible and an Islamic interpretation of Christian practice. 
However, it must not be forgotten that these results are only by¬ 
products of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s primary project, which is simply to build 
individual arguments, theologumena, against his opponent. 

Indeed, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s concern with theologumena makes for a 
work which, when seen as a whole, appears disjointed. For exam¬ 
ple, he enthusiastically accepts the authority of the Bible when it 
supports a particular argument, and no less enthusiastically rejects 
that authority when it contradicts another argument. Similarly, he 
criticizes Christians for not following the Mosaic Law even though 
he, as a Muslim, likewise considers this law to be abrogated. In this 
way, ‘Abd al-Jabbar promotes particular arguments over general 
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consistency. 1 Yet the apparent inconsistencies in the Critique are not 
due to its author’s oversight, but rather to his goal. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
concern is not to create one synthetic theory of religion, but rather 
to defeat Christianity point by point. In this way, his vision of 
Christianity develops according to the exigencies of religious dispu¬ 
tation, not in advance thereof. 2 

It is this fact that separates the Critique from the work of a scholar 
such as Ya'qubi, whose concern in addressing Christianity is to con¬ 
struct a coherent history of a religion. It is this fact, meanwhile, that 
connects the Critique to the work of the various polemical writers dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding pages. As Charfi concludes, that Christianity 
is completely in error is accepted a priori by these writers; what sep¬ 
arates them is the method by which they show that this is in fact 
the case. 3 ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s method is both original and sophisticated. 
On this basis alone the Critique is worthy of notice. 

However, in this age of religious dialogue the disputational style 
of an author like ‘Abd al-Jabbar will perhaps not appeal to the 
reader, who might rather read devotional or literary works that seem 
less pedantic. Indeed, it did not appeal to some of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
contemporaries. Tawhidi, for one, argues that the way of the 
mutakallimun, “leads to nothing other than doubt and uncertainty. 
For religion does not come with ‘how many’ and ‘in what way’ at 
every turn.” 4 

To such a reader I would suggest that the importance of religious 
competition to the development of Islamic doctrine on Christianity 
should not be underestimated. J. Wansbrough, in his book Sectarian 
Milieu, argues that Islamic historiography of the early period is in 
many ways the product of a community creating a history; it is 
apologetics, not wie es eigentlich gewesen war. 5 He applies this argument 


1 Above I give other examples of this phenomenon. For example, c Abd al-Jabbar 
condemns Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq as the first of the heretics, yet elsewhere explicitly 
recommends to the reader Warraq’s anti-Christian writings (See chapter 4, section 
1.1). Similarly, he magnifies the asceticism of Manicheans and Hindus while down¬ 
playing Christian asceticism (See note in chapter 3, section 2). 

2 “Fundamental to the documentation of confessional identity was selection of 
appropriate insignia from the monotheist compendium of symbols, topoi, and theo- 
logoumena. What could be called the ‘sectarian syndrome’ exhibits a lingua franca 
composed of such elements, whose sole condition of employment is adaptability.” 
Wansbrough, 99. 

3 See Charfi, al-Fikr al-islami, 8. 

4 Tawhidi, al-Imtd‘ wa-l-mu’dnasa, 1:142 

5 For this reason, Wansbrough concludes (p. 98), one should “posit orthodoxy 
as the end, rather than the beginning, of the process of doctrinal formulation.” 
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to the development of Islamic self-understanding. From the present 
work it is evident that the same argument is also applicable to the 
development of Islamic understanding of Christianity. In both cases 
sectarian controversy was a formative influence. 6 

This conclusion, moreover, has a significance that transcends acade¬ 
mic debate. By recognizing the degree to which sectarian controversy 
of the medieval period has affected Muslim-Christian understanding, 
Muslims and Christians have much to gain. For through this recog¬ 
nition the two groups might today be free to understand each other 
in a new and more irenic manner. Thus c Abd al-Jabbar’s Critique of 
Christian Origins, ironically perhaps, might ultimately make a positive 
contribution to Muslim-Christian relations. 


6 Wansbrough (pp. 114ff.) argues that it was the Islamic community’s desire to 
articulate its religion in a way that would at once prove logically (and scripturally) 
sound to Jews and Christians that fueled Islamic religious development. C.H. Becker 
(“Christliche Polemik und islamische Dogmenbildung”) made a similar argument 
decades earlier. W.M. Watt (Formative Period, 243) later responded to Becker on this 
point. An echo of this process can be heard in the Critique, a text written significantly 
later (385/995) than the period to which Wansbrough is referring. Two examples 
should suffice: First, ‘Abd al-Jabbar develops an argument that Islam prohibits mir¬ 
acles in the post-prophetic age (p. 181) in order to defend himself from the argu¬ 
ment that he himself has constructed, namely that reports of miracles cannot prove 
a religion’s validity. Second, ‘Abd al-Jabbar emphasizes the concept of tawatur and 
the related concept of surma in response to Christian challenges about the Islamic 
understanding of Muhammad’s preaching, and in order to challenge the Christian 
understanding of Jesus’ preaching. In both cases ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s doctrinal position 
is closely linked with the strategic value of that position for inter-religious controversy. 
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APPENDIX ONE 


MU'TAZILl ANTI-CHRISTIAN POLEMIC: 
BASRAN SCHOOL 


authors to whom anti-Christian polemic is attributed in italics 
authors only indirectly connected to the Mu^azila underlined 


Dirdr b. ‘Arm (200/815) 

Abbad (215/830) 


(ca. 227/841) 



Abu Ya'qub al-Shahham 
(ca. 267/881} 


Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i (303/915-6) 



Abu Ishaq b. ‘Ayyash 
(386/996) . 


Abu Hashim al-Jubba’i Abu l-Hasan al-AsKm 
(321/933) (324/935-6) 

I \ 

Abu ‘AH b. Khallad (350/961) \ 

I / 

Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basn (369/980) / 

I 

Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (415/1025) 
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CRITIQUE OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS CONTENTS 


Section (divisions are mine) 


Page of 1966 Tathbit Edition 


L Summary of Christian doctrine 91 

2. Muhammad’s miraculous 

knowledge of Christianity 92 

3. Tathlith unlike Islamic doctrine 92 

4. The Creed 93 

5. Against the Trinity 94 

6. Against the Nestorians on the 

Incarnation 96 

7. Biblical and patristic statements 

on Christ 98 

8. On Christology 102 

9. Biblical statements on Christ 103 

10. On the divinity of Christ 104 

11. Ignorance of the nations 105 

12. On the doctrines of other religions 105 

13. The rise of Islam and the challenge 

of the Qaramita 106 

14. Muhammad’s miraculous knowledge 

of Christianity (2) 108 

15. Against the Trinity (2) 110 

16. Biblical statements against Christian 

doctrine 111 

17. Christians worse than Manicheans 

regarding Christ 114 

18. Christians misinterpret the Torah 115 

19. Christians misinterpret the Qur’an 115 

20. Christians misinterpret the Torah (2) 116 

21. Christians misunderstood the message 

of Christ in practice as in doctrine 116 

22. Advice to the Muslim reader 117 

23. The astrologers misinterpret the Qur’an 117 

24. Batiniyya misinterpret the Qur’an 118 

25. Muhammad’s knowledge of Christianity 

not from Christian books 119 

26. Christ’s use of “father” metaphorical 119 

27. Passion account (1) 121 
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28. Jews and Christians wrong about 

crucifixion, Muhammad right 122 

29. Christians cannot be right about 
crucifixion, since Muslims are in a 

different state of knowledge 124 

30. Law of Moses is not everlasting, known 

in the same way 124 

31. Invalidity of the Resurrection, a miracle of 
the Cross and Zoroastrian miracles, 

known in the same way 125 

32. Invalidity of the Shfi claims regarding 

'All, known in the same way 125 

33. Large groups cannot conceal or 

fabricate accounts 127 

34. Claims of the heretics thus invalidated 128 

35. Proof that a group cannot conceal 

accounts, with an example involving 'All 128 

36. Scandalous acts of the enemies of Islam, 
which Muslims recognize as true accounts, 
demonstrating that a group cannot 

conceal accounts 129 

37. How the heretics deceived the Shi'a 131 

38. Muhammad could not have lied about the 
crucifixion, since he would not have been 

accepted 132 

39. Jewish claim that Moses considered his law 

everlasting is without basis 132 

40. Only the Muslim acquisition of knowledge 

is certain 133 

41. The Qaramita deceived in the same way 

that Christians deceived 135 

42. Heretics also misinterpret the Qur’an 136 

43. Passion account (2) 137 

44. This account shows that Christ was 

not crucified 141 

45. Anecdotes from the gospel showing 

Christ’s humanity 141 

46. A Jewish sect’s reason for rejecting Christ 

as messiah or prophet 142 

47. This is further proof that Christ was 

not crucified 143 

48. Biblical statements against Christian 

doctrine (2) 143 

49. The Qur’an does not say that the 

Christians take Mary as a god 144 
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50. In fact, Christians do take Mary as a god 145 

51. Christians act contrary to the actions 

of Christ 148 

52. Christ came to establish the Torah 149 

53. Christians left the Torah because it was 

burdensome 150 

54. Influence of Paul in corrupting the religion 

of Christ 150 

55. Corruption among Christians is a warning 

to Muslims 151 

56. Historical genesis of the Bible 152 

57. Christians abandoned Hebrew, the language 

of Christ, in order to hide their errors 153 

58. The nature of the corrupted Christian gospels 154 

59. Paul’s conversion 156 

60. Paul interrogated and heads to Constantinople 156 

61. Paul inserts Roman practices into Christianity 157 

62. The Roman king, his wife Helena and the 

death of Paul 159 

63. Constantine establishes Christianity 160 

64. Constantine convenes two ecumenical councils 

and enforces the Creed 162 

65. Christianity after Constantine 163 

66. Pagan origin of Christmas 164 

67. Pagan origin of Christian fasts 164 

68. On the Eucharist 164 

69. On the account of Satan’s imprisonment 

of Christ 165 

70. Pagan origin of incense and icons 166 

71. Fornication in Christian society 167 

72. Castration of Muslim prisoners 168 

73. Byzantines no longer respect Muslim strength 168 

74. Castration and fornication contrary to the 

Torah, further proof of Christian depravity 168 

75. Christian Trinity taken from Roman philosophy 169 

76. Three Islamic traditions on the importance 

of morality 169 

77. Paul’s conduct similar to that of Mani 169 

78. Fornication in Christian society (2) 170 

79. Account of a Muslim married to a 

Byzantine woman 171 

80. Christianity is not an innovation of the 
religion of Christ, but rather Roman 

religions transformed 173 

81. Christian claims of miracles are false 173 

82. Numbers are no proof of a sound religion 173 
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83. Proof that Christians have changed their 

religion without miracles, despite their claims 174 

84. Christian claims of miracles are false (2) 175 

85. Astrologers are misguided 175 

86. People professing talismans are misguided 177 

87. Zoroastrian claims of a MahdT are lies 179 

88. ShfT claims of a MahdT are lies 180 

89. Islam does not claim miracles but for 

the prophets 181 

90. Christ is not the origin of Christianity 182 

91. Christianity established by coercion, 

not miracles 182 

92. Manicheans also claim miracles, and their 
religion is free of coercion and more exacting 

than Christianity 184 

93. Indians also claim miracles and have 

no coercion 184 

94. Zoroastrians also claim miracles and have 

no coercion 185 

95. Christianity established by coercion, not 

miracles (2) 185 

96. Jews, too, missionized and could claim 

miracles 186 

97. Christian claims of miracles were accepted 

out of pity for their ascetics 186 

98. Manicheanism and Indian religions are 
stricter than Christianity and thus they should 

be more correct by the Christian’s logic 187 

99. Proof that Christianity is not strict: there is no 
fear of punishment, in this world or the next, 

for Christians 187 

100. Christians hypocrites for criticizing Muhammad 

of violence 188 

101. Christians hypocrites for accusing Muhammad 

of sexual immorality 190 

102. On Confession among the Christians, showing 

that their religion is not strict 190 

103. Christians wrongly have leadership above 

Muslims 191 

104. On Zoroastrian immorality 191 

105. The apologists for Christianity are themselves 

irreligious 192 

106. Christians act contrary to the actions of 

Christ (2) 193 

107. Christ himself disavows his self-professed 

followers in one of their accounts 194 
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108. Biblical statements against Christian practice 194 

109. Purpose of this book; list of works against 

Christianity 198 

110. The gospels, unlike the Qur’an, leave Mary 

open to the charge of fornication 199 

111. Shortcomings and contradictions in the gospels 201 

112. False accounts of miracles by Christian holy 

men (1. Anonymous monk) 202 

113. False accounts of miracles by Christian holy men 

(2. Father Mark) 202 

114. False accounts of miracles by Christian 

holy men (3. Bishop of Khurasan) 203 

115. False accounts of miracles by Christian 

holy men (4. The Jewish convert) 204 

116. False accounts of miracles by Christian holy men 

(5. Father George) 205 

117. Origin of Christian feasts 206 

118. Monks are lazy and tricksters 207 

119. Christian claims of miracles are false (3) 208 

120. Christians claim that their religion does not 

need proof 209 

121. Egyptians and Arabs had ulterior motives in 

accepting Christianity 209 


APPENDIX THREE 


OTHER BIBLICAL MATERIAL IN THE 

CRITIQUE OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


Passage in the Critique Closest biblical equivalent (New Jerusalem 

Bible) 


Jesus ( yashu c ) was the Word in 
the beginning. The Word was 
with God and God was the 
Word (100, 11. 3-4). 

John the apostle ( al-salih. ) said, 

“I preach to you about the one 
who has always been. We have 
seen him with our eyes and 
touched him with our hands” 
(100, 11. 7-8). 

He said to the blind man, “Are 
you a believer in the Son of 
God?” The blind man said, 

“Who is he that I might believe 
in him?” He said, “You have 
seen him and he is the one 
addressing you.” He said, “I 
believe, master,” and he fell 
down, prostrating 
(100, 1. 17-101, 2). 

The mother of John, the son 
of Zechariah, 1 visited Mary who 
was pregnant with Christ, while 
the mother of John was pregnant 
with [John], She said, “That 
which is in my womb has 
prostrated to that which is in 
your womb” (101, 11. 5-7). 2 


In the beginning was the Word: 

the Word was with God 

and the Word was God (Jn 1:1). 

Something which has existed since the 
beginning, 

which we have heard, 

which we have seen with our own eyes, 

which we have watched 

and touched with our own hands 

(I John 1:1). 

Jesus heard they had ejected him, 
and when he found him he said to 
him, “Do you believe in the Son of 
man?” “Sir,” the man replied, “tell me 
who he is so that I may believe in 
him.” Jesus said, “You have seen him; 
he is speaking to you.” The man 
said, “Lord, I believe,” and worshipped 
him (Jn 9:35-8). 

She went into Zechariah’s house 
and greeted Elizabeth. . . . “Look, the 
moment your greeting reached my 
ears, the child in my womb leapt for 
joy” (Lk 1:40-44). 


1 Yahya b. Zakariyya, the Qur’anic name. 

2 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 141; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:323-4. 
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Table ( cont .) 

Passage in the Critique Closest biblical equivalent (New Jerusalem 

Bible) 


When John baptized him in the 
Jordan, the gates of heaven 
opened and the Father called, 
“This is my Son and my beloved, 
in whom I am pleased.” The 
Holy Spirit descended in the form 
of a dove and fluttered upon the 
head of Christ (101, 11. 9-11; cf. 
199, 11. 4-5). 3 

In the annunciation, Gabriel said 
to Mary, “Behold, you are to 
become pregnant and give birth.” 
She said to him, “How is this, 
when no man has touched me?” 4 
He said to her, “Our Lord is 
with you and our god is with you. 
The hands 5 of the Lofty will come 
down upon you and the Holy 
Spirit will come to you. The one 
who will be born from you will 
be called holy and the Son of 
God” (101, 11. 14-7). 6 
“The Son of Man is the Lord of 
the Sabbath” (103, 1. 12; cf. 117, 

1. 9). 

“I am in my Father and my 
Father is in me” (103, 11. 12-3; 
cf. 117, 1. 10). 7 
“No one knows the Father 8 
except for the Son. No one 


And when Jesus had been baptised he 
at once came up from the water, and 
suddenly the heavens opened and he 
saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove and coming down on him 
(Mt 3:16). 


“Look! You are to conceive in your 
womb and bear a son. . . .” Mary 
said to the angel, “But how can this 
come about, since I have no 
knowledge of man?” The angel 
answered, “The Holy Spirit will come 
upon you, and the power of the 
Most High will cover you with its 
shadow. And so the child will 
be holy and will be called Son of 
God” (Lk 1:31, 34-5). 


“The Son of man is master of the 
Sabbath” (Lk 6:5). 

“Do you not believe that I am in 
the Father and the Father is in me?” 
(Jn 14:10). 

“No one knows the Son except the 
Father, just as no one knows the Father 


3 Cf. Mk 1:10—11, Lk 3:22. Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 141; Hasan b. Ayyub, 
“Risala,” 2:323-4. 

4 Cf. Q, 3:47. 

5 Pines reads ayad, which he interprets “strength,” not aydX (“hands”) in light of 
the biblical text. The ms. (47r), however, clearly has aydi. Moreover, in classical 
Arabic the form ayad is not attested for “strength,” which is instead ad or ayd. See 
Pines, “Gospel Quotations,” 206, n. 53; Lane, 1:136. 

6 Cf. Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:321—2. 

7 Cf. Jn 10:38; 14:10, 20; 17:21, 23. 

8 Read Jil for oVI. 
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Table (cord.) 


Passage in the Critique 


knows the Son except for the 
Father” (103, 11. 13-4). 

“I am before Abraham. 9 I have 
seen Abraham but he has not 
seen me” (103, 11. 14-5; cf. 114, 

I. 12; 117, 11. 9-10). 10 

“For perpetual life it is necessary 
only that people witness that you 
are the One, True God and that 
you sent Jesus Christ” (112, 
n. i-3). n 

“The speech that you hear from 
me is not my own but rather His 
who sent me. Woe to me if I say 
something of my own accord” 

(112, 11. 7-8). 12 

“I do not judge the servants [of 
God] or make an account of 
their works. The one who sent 
me is in charge of this” (112, 

II . 10 - 1). 13 

“They know that you sent me. I 
have mentioned your name to 
them” (112, 11. 12—3). 14 


Closest biblical equivalent (New Jerusalem 
Bible) 

except the Son and those to whom the 
Son chooses to reveal him” (Mt 11:27). 

The Jews then said, “You are 
not fifty yet, and you have seen 
Abraham!” Jesus replied: “In all 
truth I tell you, before Abraham 
ever was, I am” (Jn 8:57-8). 

“And eternal life is this: 

to know you, 

the only true God, 

and Jesus Christ whom you have 

sent” (Jn 17:3). 

“And the word that you hear is 
not my own: it is the word of 
the Father who sent me” 

(Jn 14:24), 

“It is not I who shall judge such 
a person, since I have come not 
to judge the world, but to save 
the world” (Jn 12:47). 

“Father, Upright One, 
the world has not known you, 
but I have known you, 
and these have known 
that you have sent me. 

I have made your name known 
to them” (Jn 17:25-6). 


9 Cf. Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:342. 

10 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 122; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:352. 

11 Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 122; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:352. 

12 Cf. Jn 12:49. 

13 Cf. Jn 5:30. Pines reads this verse in an antithetical relationship to Jn 5:22. 
See Jewish Christians, 6. 

14 Pines relates this to Jn 7:28-9. See Jewish Christians, 60-61. 
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“The works that I perform are 
my witnesses that God sent me 
into this world” (113, 11. 1-2). 
“God anointed me and sent me. 
I will worship only the one God 
until the Day of Salvation” (113, 
11. 3-4). 


They asked him about when the 
Hour is and he said, “I do not 
know when it is, nor does any 
human. No one knows that 
except God alone” (113, 

11. 5-6). 16 

A man said to him, “O good 
one, teach me!” Christ said to 
him, “Do not say this to me. 
There is nothing good other than 
God” (113, 11. 8-9). 17 
A man said to him, “Order my 
brother to divide with me the 
legacy of my father.” [Christ] 
said, “Who has made me the dis¬ 
tributor between you two?” (113, 
11. 9-10). 18 


“These same deeds of mine 
testify that the Father has sent 
me” (Jn 5:36). 

“The spirit of the Lord is on me, 
for he has anointed me 
to bring good news to the 
afflicted. 

He has sent me to proclaim lib¬ 
erty to captives, 
sight to the blind, 
to let the oppressed go free, 
to proclaim a year of favour 
from the Lord” (Lk 4:18). 15 
“But as for that day and hour, 
nobody knows it, neither the 
angels of heaven, nor the Son, 
no one but the Father alone” 

(Mt 24:36). 

“Good master, what must I do to 
inherit eternal life?” Jesus said to 
him, “Why do you call me good? 
No one is good but God alone” 
(Mk 10:17-8). 

James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, approached him. 
“Master,” they said to him, “We 
want you to do us a favour.” He 
said to them, “What is it you 
want me to do for you?” They 
said to him, “Allow us to sit one 
at your right hand and the other 
at your left in your 
glory.” . . .Jesus said to them, 


15 Cf. Isaiah 61:1-2. 

16 Cf. 'All al-Tabari, Radd, 127; al-LHn wa-l-dawla, 195; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 
2:344. 

17 Cf. Mt 19:17. Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 121; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:352. 

18 Cf. Mt 20:20-3. 
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In his supplications, when he 
asked his Lord to bring a dead 
man to life, who was called 
Lazarus, he said, “O Father, 19 I 
thank you and praise you, for 
you answer my supplication at 
this time and every time. So I 
ask you to bring this dead man 
to life so that the Israelites may 
know that you have sent me and 
that you answer my supplication” 
(113, 11. 10-3). 

He was ejecting from his mouth 
something like clots of blood, 
being anxious about death. He 
sweated and was nervous (114, 

11 . 1 - 2). 20 

“The spirit itself witnesses to our 
spirits that we are sons of God” 
(120, 11. 17-8). 

All of the Christians and the 
Jews claim that Pilate the 
Roman, the king of the Romans, 
took Christ, since the Jews were 
complaining about him, and 
delivered him unto them. They 
put him on a donkey and made 
him face the rear of the donkey. 
Upon his head they made a 


“The cup that I shall drink you 
shall drink, and with the baptism 
with which I shall be baptised 
you shall be baptised, but as for 
seats at my right hand or my 
left, these are not mine to grant” 
(Mk 10:35-40). 

“Father, I thank you for hearing 
my prayer. 

I myself knew that you hear me 

always, 

but I speak 

for the sake of all these who are 
standing around me, 
so that they may believe it was 
you who sent me” (Jn 11:41-2). 


In his anguish he prayed even 
more earnestly, and his sweat fell 
to the ground like great drops of 
blood (Lk. 22:44). 

“The Spirit himself joins with our 
spirit to bear witness that we are 
children of God” (Romans 8:16). 

Cf. Mt 26-27, Mk 15, Lk 23, 
Jn 19. 


Read £*\ L for L. 

Cf. Mt 26:39; Mk 14:36. 
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crown of thorns and brought him 
around to punish him. They 
assaulted him from behind and 
came up towards his face, saying 
to him and mocking him, “O 
king of the Israelites! Who has 
done this to you!?” 

Due to fatigue and affliction he 
became thirsty and pleaded, say¬ 
ing to them, “Give me water to 
drink.” So they took the bitter 
tree, pressed it, added vinegar to 
its juice and gave it to him. He 
took it, thinking it was water. 
When he consumed it eagerly 
and found its bitterness, he spat 
it out. But they forced him to 
drink it and tortured him 
throughout that day and night. 

The next day, the Friday that 
[the Christians] call Good Friday, 
they asked Pilate to have him 
whipped, which he did. Then 
they took him, crucified him and 
pierced him with spears. As he 
was crucified on the wood, he 
cried out continually, until his 
death, “My god, why did you 
abandon me? My god, why did 
you leave me?” 21 Then they 
brought him down and buried 

him (121, 11. 8-122, 5). 

A loose woman gave him 
perfume whose value was three 
hundred dinars. She began to 
rub [Christ’s] feet with it, rub¬ 
bing the bottom of his feet with 
her hair. Then Simon came and 

A woman came to him with an 
alabaster jar of very expensive 
ointment, and poured it on his 
head as he was at table. When 
they saw this, the disciples said 
indignantly, “Why this waste? 


Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Radd, 124, 144; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:335. 
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condemned that [act] before 
Christ. He said, “This is wasteful 
and corrupt. It would have been 
more proper to give alms with 
the value of this to the poor” 
(141, 1. 15-142, 3). 

A Samaritan woman said to 
Christ, “You are a Jewish man, 
and we do not give water to 
Jews.” He said to her, 
“Everything you said, O woman, 
is accurate” (143, 1. 13-144, 1). 


Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary were prevented from send¬ 
ing perfume to Christ on 
Saturday because of the regula¬ 
tion on keeping the Sabbath 
(144, 11. 5-6). 22 


Christ said, “I considered the 
ones from this bad tribe to be 
like boys sitting in the market. 
Their companions call to them, 
‘We sang to you and you did not 
dance. We wailed 23 for you and 
you did not cry.’ John came and 
neither ate nor drank. You said, 


This could have been sold for a 
high price and the money given 
the poor” (Mt 26:7-9). 


The Samaritan woman said to 
him, “You are a Jew. How is it 
that you ask me, a Samaritan, 
for something to drink?”—Jews, 
of course, do not associate with 
Samaritans. Jesus replied to her: 

If you only knew what God is 
offering and who it is that is say¬ 
ing to you, 

“Give me something to drink,” 
you would have been the one to ask, 
and he would have given you 
living water” (Jn 4:9-10). 

When the Sabbath was over, 
Mary of Magdala, Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, 
bought spices with which to go 
and anoint him. And very early 
in the morning on the first day 
of the week they went to the 
tomb when the sun had risen 

(Mk 16:1-2). 

“What comparison can I find for 
this generation? It is like children 
shouting to each other as they sit 
in the market place: 

We played the pipes for you, 
and you wouldn’t dance; 
we sang dirges, 

and you wouldn’t be mourners. 
For John came, neither eating 


Cf. Lk 23:56. 
Read for leu. 
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‘He neither eats nor drinks.’ The 
Son of Man 24 came to you, eat¬ 
ing and drinking. You said, ‘He 
is eating and drinking. He enters 
the houses of fornicators and 
sits down with sinners.’” (144, 

11. 7-10). 25 

He said to the Israelites, “O 
snakes, O sons of serpents! You 
read the book and do not com¬ 
prehend. You wash the outside of 
the vessels and the inside is full 
of impurity. You request a com¬ 
panion on land, sea, plain and 
mountain. If you find one, you 
teach him your paths until he 
becomes more evil than you. You 
did not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. You do not let people 
enter the kingdom of heaven, 
since you did not enter” (144, 

11. 12-6). 

The Christians claim that he 
exorcized Mary Magdalene and 
cast out seven demons from her. 
The demons said to him, “Where 
do we seek shelter?” He said to 
them, “Go into these unclean 
beasts,” meaning, the pigs (149, 

11. 13-5). 


He said to his companions, “Act 
as you saw me acting. Command 
the people as I have commanded 
you. Be with them as I was with 


nor drinking, and they say, “He 
is possessed.” The Son of man 
came, eating and drinking, and 
they say, “Look, a glutton and a 
drunkard, a friend of tax collec¬ 
tors and sinners” (Mt 11:16-19). 

Cf. Mt 23 


Having risen in the morning on 
the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary of 
Magdala from whom he had cast 
out seven devils (Mk 16:9). 

Now on the mountainside there 
was a great herd of pigs feeding, 
and the unclean spirits begged 
him, “Send us to the pigs, let us 
go into them.” So he gave them 
leave (Mk 5:11-12). 

“Go, therefore, make disciples of 
all nations; baptise them in the 
name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 


24 Read >uJ[ o'for o° (ms. 68v). Cf. Pines, “Gospel Quotations,” 197, n. 14. 

25 Cf. Lk 7:31-34. 
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you. Be for them as I was for 
you” (150, 11. 4-5; cf. 114, 

11 . 10 - 2). 26 

Paul has said, in a book that 
they call The Apostle ( al-Salih ), “I 
have said to them, for how long 
will you make the people Jews?” 
(150, 11. 18-9). 

[Paul] said in The Apostles ( al- 
Salihun), “With the Jew I was a 
Jew, with the Roman a Roman, 
with the Aramaean I was an 
Aramaean” (150, 1. 20-151, 1). 


[Paul] said to the Jews, “The 
Tawrat is a good practice for the 
one who acts according to it” 
(151, 11. 5-6). 27 

He said, “God (Blessed and Most 
High) called me to [Christianity]. 
My story is that I left Jerusalem, 
and was heading for Damascus. 

A dark night came upon me, a 
great wind blew and my sight left 
me. The Lord called me and 
said to me, ‘O Saul! Would you 
beat the brothers and hurt the 
companions of my son? I said, 

‘O Lord, I have repented.’ Then 
He said to me, ‘If it is as you 
say, go to Hanan, 28 the Jewish 


teach them to observe all the 
commands I gave you. And look, 
I am with you always; yes, to the 
end of time” (Mt 28:19-20). 

How can you compel the gentiles 
to live like the Jews? (Galatians 
2:14). 


To the Jews I made myself as a 
Jew, to win the Jews; to those 
under the Law as one under the 
Law (though I am not), in order 
to win those under the Law; to 
those outside the Law as one 
outside the Law, though I am 
not outside the Law but under 
Christ’s law, to win those outside 
the Law (I Corinthians 9:20-1). 
We are well aware that the Law 
is good, but only provided it is 
used legitimately (I Timothy 1:8). 

Cf. Acts 9:3-18. 


26 See Pines, Jewish Christians, 25, n. 92 and Stem, “Account,” 133, n. 3. 

27 See also Galatians 3:12 and Romans 10:5. There is no correlation with the 
letter to the Hebrews. 

28 Read for (ms. 73r has j^>); cf. Stern, “Account,” 138, n. 3. 
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priest, that he might return your 
vision to you.’ So I went to him 
and informed him. Then he 
wiped his hand across my eyes 
and something like egg shells or 
fish scales fell from them and I 
could see as before” (156, 11. 10-6). 
Paul said, “This drink is blood, 
the blood of the Lord. This 
wafer 29 is the flesh of the Lord. 
Whoever doubts that this is the 
flesh of the Lord and His blood 
shall not take it and not taste it, 
for it is not permitted to him” 
(164, 1. 17-165, 1). 


Christ walked between the crops 
on the day of the Sabbath. His 
disciples were hungry and he had 
them rub the ears of grain 30 and 
eat. When the rabbis saw this 
they said to him “These disciples 
of yours are doing something that 
is not permitted for them to do 


For the tradition I received from 
the Lord and also handed on to 
you is that on the night he was 
betrayed, the Lord Jesus took 
some bread, and after he had 
given thanks, he broke it, and he 
said, “This is my body, which is 
for you; do this in remembrance 
of me.” And in the same way, 
with the cup after supper, saying, 
“This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood. Whenever you drink 
it, do this as a memorial of me.” 
Whenever you eat this bread, 
then, and drink this cup, you are 
proclaiming the Lord’s death 
until he comes. Therefore anyone 
who eats the bread or drinks the 
cup of the Lord unworthily is 
answerable for the body and 
blood of the Lord” (I Corinthians 
11:23-7). 

At the time Jesus went through 
the cornfields one Sabbath day. 
His disciples were hungry and 
began to pick ears of corn and 
eat them. The Pharisees noticed 
it and said to him, “Look, your 
disciples are doing something that 
is forbidden on the Sabbath.” 


Read fLi* for oW* (pace ms. 78r). 

V. ‘All al-Tabari, al-Dtn wa-l-dawla, 203. 
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on the Sabbath.” Christ said to 
them, “Did you not read what 
David did when he was hungry, 
how he entered the house of 
God and ate the bread of the 
table of the Lord which was not 
permitted for him to eat, but 
only for the priests?” 

He also said to them, “Did you 
not read in the Tawrat that for 
the priests in the temple the 
Sabbath 31 was licit, and that they 
had no blame upon them?” (196, 

n. 1-8). 

Luke says in his gospel, “Christ 
was teaching on the Sabbath in a 
synagogue where there was a 
woman who was sick for eighteen 
years. She was bent over and 
unable to stretch out her frame. 
When Christ saw her he said to 
her, ‘O woman, I have let you 
go from your sickness,’ and she 
immediately recovered. So the 
chief of the Jews said, ‘There are 
six days on which work is per¬ 
mitted. On [these days] you may 
treat [the sick] but not on the 
Sabbath.’ So Christ said to him, 
‘Have none of you sent off his 
bull or ass to the trough on the 
Sabbath, gone with it and 
watered it? Yet this is a daughter 
of Abraham (peace be upon 
him), whom Satan has bound for 
eighteen years, must she not be 
released from [her] captivity?’ 
(196, 1. 16-197, 3). 


But he said to them, “Have you 
not read what David did when 
he and his followers were hun¬ 
gry—how he went into the house 
of God and they ate the loaves 
of the offering although neither 
he nor his followers were permit¬ 
ted to eat them, but only the 
priests? Or again, have you not 
read in the Law that on the 
Sabbath day, the Temple priests 
break the Sabbath without com¬ 
mitting any fault?” (Mt 12:1-5). 

One Sabbath day he was teach¬ 
ing in one of the synagogues, 
and there before him was a 
woman who for eighteen years 
had been possessed by a spirit 
that crippled her; she was bent 
double and quite unable to stand 
upright. When Jesus saw her he 
called her over and said, 
“Woman, you are freed from 
your disability,” and he laid his 
hands on her. And at once she 
straightened up, and she glorified 
God. 

But the president of the 
synagogue was indignant because 
Jesus had healed on the Sabbath, 
and he addressed all those pre¬ 
sent saying, “There are six days 
when work is to be done. Come 
and be healed on one of those 
days and not on the Sabbath.” 
But the Lord answered him and 


31 Read for the second JSLs (pace ms. 92v). 
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Matthew says in his gospel, 

“When Mary the Virgin’s preg¬ 
nancy with Christ became appar¬ 
ent, Joseph the Carpenter was 
anxious to divorce her. An angel 
came to him in a dream and 
said to him, ‘O Joseph the 
Carpenter, do not doubt your 
lawful wife Mary. For that which 
dwells in her is from the Holy 
Spirit.’ He therefore kept from 
divorcing her” (199, 11. 11-14). 

Joseph went into his house and 
said to Mary, “Where is the 
boy?” (meaning Jesus Christ). She 
said to him, “I thought that he 
was with you.” He said, “And I 
thought that he was in the house 
with you!” They became nervous 
because of this and were afraid 
that they lost him. They went 
out together seeking him. Joseph 
the Carpenter said to Mary, 

“You take one road and I will 
take another, and perhaps one of 
us will find him.” 

They walked, burning with anxi¬ 
ety. His mother Mary found him 
and said to him, “O my son, 
where were you? I thought you 
were with your father and your 
father thought that you were with 


said, “Hypocrites! Is there one of 
you who does not untie his ox or 
his donkey from the manger on 
the Sabbath and take it out for 
watering? And this woman, a 
daughter of Abraham whom 
Satan has held bound these eigh¬ 
teen years—was it not right to 
untie this bond on the Sabbath 
day?” (Lk 13:10-16). 

Her husband Joseph, being an 
upright man and wanting to 
spare her disgrace, decided to 
divorce her informally. He had 
made up his mind to do this 
when suddenly the angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a 
dream and said, ‘Joseph son of 
David, do not be afraid to take 
Mary home as your wife, because 
she has conceived what is in 
her by the Holy Spirit” (Mt 
1:19-20). 

When the days of the feast were 
over and they set off home, the 
boy Jesus stayed behind in 
Jerusalem without his parents 
knowing it. They assumed he was 
somewhere in the party, and it 
was only after a day’s journey 
that they went to look for him 
among their relations and 
acquaintances. When they failed 
to find him they went back to 
Jerusalem looking for him every¬ 
where. 

It happened that, three days 
later, they found him in the 
Temple, sitting among the teach¬ 
ers, listening to them, and asking 
them questions; and all those 
who heard him were astounded 
at his intelligence and his replies. 
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me. When he did not see you we 
became nervous. Your father took 
a road and I took this road. So 
where were you, and with whom, 
for your father is burning with 
anxiety for you?” He said, “I 
was in Jerusalem, learning” (200, 
11. 4-11). 


Matthew mentions in his gospel, 
“Christ met with the Jews and 
spoke to them in parables. When 
he was done with these parables, 
he turned and entered his city. 
When he taught in their 
synagogues they were amazed, 
saying, ‘From where does this 
one get such wisdom? Is he not 
the son of Joseph the carpenter? 
Are not his mother, who is called 
Mary, and his brothers Jacob, 
Simon, Judas and all of his sisters 
among us? So where did this one 
get all of this?’ They began to 
look down at him, disdain him 
and vilify him. Christ said to them 
C A prophet is always looked down 
at in his city’” (200, 11. 12-17). 32 


Closest biblical equivalent (New Jerusalem 
Bible) 

They were overcome when they 
saw him, and his mother said to 
him, “My child, why have you 
done this to us? See how worried 
your father and I have been, 
looking for you,” He replied, 

“Why were you looking for me? 

Did you not know that I must be 
in my Father’s house?” (Lk 
2:43-9). 

When Jesus had finished these 
parables he left the district; and 
coming to his home town, he 
taught the people in their syna¬ 
gogue in such a way that they 
were astonished and said, “Where 
did the man get this wisdom and 
these miraculous powers? This is 
the carpenter’s son, surely? Is not 
his mother the woman called 
Mary, and his brothers James 
and Joseph and Simon and Jude? 

His sisters, too, are they not all 
here with us? So where did the 
man get it all?” And they would 
not accept him. But Jesus said to 
them, “A prophet is despised 
only in his own country and in 
his own house” (Mt 13:53-57). 


In their gospels, a group of Jews 
came to [Christ] and asked for a 
sign from him. He vilified them 
and said, responding, “The 
wicked, impudent clan demands a 
sign. Yet no sign will be given it 
except the sign of Jonah the 
Prophet” (201, n. 15-6). 33 


Then some of the scribes and 
Pharisees spoke up. “Master,” 
they said, “we should like to see 
a sign from you.” He replied, “It 
is an evil and unfaithful genera¬ 
tion that asks for a sign! The 
only sign it will be given is 
the sign of the prophet Jonah” 
(Mt 12:38-9). 


Cf. Mk 6:1-6; Lk 4:16-30. Cf. ‘Air al-Tabari, Radd, 145. 

Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, al-Dtn wa-l-dawla, 1912; Hasan b. Ayyub, “Risala,” 2:357. 
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He said, “I was a Jewish man 
and severely loathed the 

Christians and Christ. I heard 
them saying that in the Gospel 
Christ says, ‘If the pure Christian 
says to a tree, ‘Stand upon the 
waves of the sea and do not 
move,’ it will stand [there]’” 

(204, 11. 10-13). 

The Lord replied, “If you had 
faith like a mustard seed you 
could say to this mulberry tree, 

‘Be uprooted and planted in 
the sea’ and it would obey you” 

(Lk 17:6). 


Passages in the Critique with no clear biblical equivalent. 


They say, “Peter said, and he is the earliest in our faith, and the basis 
of our church, when he was asked about the Son of God, not about the 
son of people, about the Word of God, not about the word of people, 
‘He is the one who was among the people and frequented them. He 
healed those whom the evil one had touched.’” (100, 11. 14-6). 34 
[Christ] said, “I kneaded the clay of Adam and in my presence he was 
created. I come and go. I go and come.” (103, 11. 16—17). 

Christ said, “The one God is the Lord of all things. He sent the Son 
of Man to the entire world that they might move to the Truth” (112, 

1. 13-113, l). 35 

He also said, “Far be it from me to bring something forth by myself. I 
speak and I am amazed at what my Lord has taught me” (113, 11. 2-3). 
It is also in the gospel that Christ died without anything touching him 
(143, 1. 13). 36 

[Paul] said to the Romans and others who were the enemies of Moses 
and the prophets, “The Tawrat disturbs humans. When its laws will be 
taken away from the people, religious piety will be perfected. His 
benevolence will be perfected” (151, 11. 6—8). 37 

[Paul] said, “This was only forbidden by the Tawrat, but the Tawrat is 
entirely evil. When the laws of the Tawrat will be taken from the peo- 


34 Cf. Peter’s address to the Jews (Acts 3) and to the council in Jerusalem (Acts 4). 
Cf. ‘All al-Tabari, Raid, 145. 

35 Cf. Jn 5:30-7. 

36 Cf. Jn 19:36. 

37 Cf. Romans 10:4; Ephesians 2:15. 
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pie, religious piety will be perfected. His benevolence will be perfected” 
(158, 11. 17-9). 

“Act after me according to what you see” (193, 1. 13). 

How amazing it is [to find] in their [Book] of Isaiah the Prophet that 
the most evil, impure and wicked nation is the one that has a foreskin 38 
and eats pork and all beasts (195, 11. 9—10). 39 

According to their gospels and reports, when [Christ] was crucified 40 his 
mother Mary and her children Jacob, Simon and Judas came to him 
and stopped at his feet. He said to her, when he was upon the wood, 
“Take your children and depart” (201, 11. 1-3). 


Read iJiiiJI for . clan (ms. 92v). 
Cf. Isaiah 65:3-4, 66:17. 
Read U-’ for <_Ji> (ms. 95r). 
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Kalam-minded Historical/ Scriptural 


• Abu Yusuf Ya'qub 
al-Kindl (d. 3rd/9th), 
al-Radd ‘aid l-nasara. 

• Abu 'Isa al-Warraq 
(d. ca. 247/861), 
al-Radd ‘aid l-nasara. 

• Nashi’ al-Akbar 

(d. 293/906), section 
in K. al-Awsat fi 
l-maqalat. 

• Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka'bl 
(d. 319/931), section 
in K. Awa’il al-adilla. 

• Abu Mansur 
Muhammad al- 
MaturfdT (d. 333/ 
944), section in 

K. al-Tawhid. 

• Abu 1-Hasan al- 
‘Amiri (d. 381/992), 

section in al-A c lam 
bi-manaqib al-islam. 

• Abu Sulayman 
al-Mantiqi (d. after 
391/100), Kaldrn fi 
mabadi 1 al-mawjudat. 

• Abu Bakr 
Muhammad al- 
Baqillam (d. 403/ 
1013), section in 
Tamhld al-awa/il. 


Qasirn b. Ibrahim 
al-Rassi (d. 246/860), 
al-Radd c ala l-nasara. 

‘All b. Rabban al- 
Tabari (d. 240/855), 
K. al-Dtn wa-l-dawla. 

‘All al-Tabari, al-Radd 
c ala l-nasara. 


Abu 'Uthman ‘Amr 
b. Bahr al-Jahiz 
(d. 255/869), section in 
Hujaj al-nubuwwa. 

Jahiz, Risdla fi l-radd 
c ala l-nasara. 


Abu Ja'far 
Muhammad b. 
Babawayh (d. 381/ 
991), section in 
K. al-Tawhid. 


Apologetic/ Missionary 

• Debate of Wasil 
al-Dimashqi, Leiden 
Oriental MS 951 

(d. 3rd/9th). 

• Ibn al-Munajjim 

(d. 275/888), Risdla 
ild Hunayn b. Ishaq. 

• Pseudo-'Umar II, 
Letter to the 
Emperor Leo III 
(ca. 280/894). 

• Hasan b. Ayyub 
(d. late 4th/10th), 
Risdla ild ‘Ah b. Ayyub. 
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The Creed of Hasan b. Ayyub 
(al-Jawab al-sahih, 2:319) 

«UI< ^ 

We believe in God: 

L »3 iSjj L Jf dJU v^l 

The Father, master of everything, ere- 
ator of what is seen and unseen; 

1^15" jSj, <si)l 

,<J!s«Jr OJU* t^JJI A*i t>0 all Cj*\ 9> all 

jr jj>j 

and in one Lord Jesus Christ, only Son 
of God, first born of all creation; he is 
not made; true god from true god, from 
the substance of his Father; by whom 
the worlds were brought to perfection 
and everything was created; 

cU~JI o* Jj, J?l ^ ,juUI _ H x*a Lb>i ^ ^jj| 

J3JI ^0 J33 a, ULu±;| jLa>j ^juaill ^ xuiS&J 

who, for our sake, the company of peo¬ 
ple, and for the sake of our salvation, 
descended from heaven, became incar¬ 
nate through the Holy Spirit and be¬ 
came man; he was conceived and bom 
from the Virgin Mary; 

p\s$ 0^5 o* Ji9$ v^=9 i°J[5 

v^SLi s 3 > US' oJWI 

he was tortured, crucified, and killed 
in the days of Pontius Pilate ( Hiatus );' 
he was buried and rose on the third 
day as it is written; 


The Creed of c Abd al-Jabbar 
(p. 94) 

>JJL 

We believe in God: 

ia S a* u j>ji> x>yi v yi 
The one Father, the creator of what is 
seen and unseen; 

aJI EJiaii ^juJs ajji jSj (ffil ^1 £3*0, ' VJ ILj 

c -r~ 0->S a.'M. Oiiil o-w «J j*>s> .j* al 

and in one Lord Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, first bom of his Father; he is 
not made; true god from true god, from 
the substance of his Father; by whom 
the worlds were brought to perfection 
and everything was created; 

cLjjJI LoUj. J?l ^jas uuUI jXsu, lit>i ^ ^JJI 

a, cJ t>s Gtuj| jGs J34II o*S ouiiJl £3 j t^a XuiXS 
«■*!» J3-JI fuj* 

who, for our sake, the company of peo¬ 
ple, and for the sake of our salvation, 
descended from heaven, became incar¬ 
nate through the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary and became man; the 
Virgin Mary became pregnant with him 
and gave birth to him; 

fi&S g**? ol*$ ^3 jJI oub&S jflUi Ja$ vl*3 A>i$ 

sS> UT cJlill 

he was taken, crucified, and killed before 
Pilate (Hiatus) the Roman ( al-rumi ). He 
died, was buried and rose on the third 
day as it is written; 


1 The text is obviously corrupted here (whether by Hasan b. Ayyub, Ibn Taymiyya, 
or a later copyist or editor it is unclear). Most likely the original had fax, for 
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Ojb C l _ r *AU >g ... D ! ^£>3 <U/i yiAl 0^3 cLoaiJI AS ^>3 
.pl*>Vls ol>o^l o« cLaaU ,Sj >j 

he ascended to heaven and sat to the 
right of his Father. He is prepared to 
come another time to judge the dead 
and the living. 

iSj *«i t>° ijUl yj y_H o*i*3 

We beheve in the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of truth who comes forth from his 
Father, the life-giving Spirit; 

iuujJS 6 jl>I3 cLcLojsuJ LlktAJI ol> a*J oJot$ <Lo3a*a,3 
.<**£« ^ oLsdbj UiWl flliiiJU? 

and in one baptism for the forgiveness 
of sins; in one holy, apostolic and 
catholic community; in the resurrection 
of our bodies; and in eternal life unto 
ages of ages. 


Ojb «*i o^, JC. yulaa cUJI J| 

olj^l cUoiU 

he ascended to heaven and sat to the 
right of his Father. He is prepared to 
come another time to judge the dead 
and the living. 

yj *J o* yj yj " VJ Jb ^3 

We believe in one Lord the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of truth who comes forth 
from his Father, the life-giving Spirit; 

ioJljJI liiljui «L6i;b> 

and in one baptism for the forgiveness 
of sins; in one holy, apostolic and 
catholic community; in the resurrec¬ 
tion of our bodies; and in eternal life 
unto ages of ages. 
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